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am sinverely sorry that it will not be possible for 
me to be in Woodstock this year. As I have 
already writ:en you, I am compelled by official 
busi , of which the conciusion cannot be un- 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


CELEBRATION AT ROSELAND PARK, 
WOODSTOCK, CONN. 





Ir was a perfect day at Woodstock, from 
the cannon and bell-ringing at early dawn 
to the balloons and rockets reflected at 
night in the lake at Roseland Park. The 
sky was clear, and a light breeze tempered 
not too much the heat. The citizens of 
Windham County and vicinity came in 
long lines of carriages, over the dusty roads, 
from Putnam and Pomfret and Thompson 
and Chaplin and Dudley. They listened, 
as such a country audience does, with deep 
interest, but in uoresponding silence, to 
the speeches, eloquent or convincing. One 
has to go among them and listen to their 
appreciative comments to discover how 
fully they catch every political allusion, 
and how thoroughly they enjoy the oppor- 
tunity to hear the dis:inguished speakers. 
The absence of Senator Edmunds aad 
Lieutenaat-General Sheridan and General 
Horace Porter was a disappointmert; but 
their letters gave abundant explanation 
why they could not be present. The order 
of addresses was as follows: 


MORNING. 

1.—Hon. Joun T. Walt, Member of Congress, Nor- 
wich, Cona., Address of Welcome. Introduc- 
tion of President. 

2.—Prayer. 

$.--U. 8. Senator Josera R. HAWLEY, Hartford, 
Cuno, Address as President of the Day. 

4.—Ts#omas HILL, D.D., Portiand, Maine, ex-Presi- 
dent of Harvard College. Poem: “The 
Gleam of Light.” 

5.—PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, President of Merchants’ 
Excnanyge National Bank of New York. Ad- 
dress: ‘* Grateful Kemembrapces.” 

6.—HENRY CLEwS, New York City. Address: ** Our 
Railroad Methods.” 

7.—Hon, JOHN F. PLUMMER, New York City. 

Address. Industry and Piuck. 
8.—Music, Voval and Instrumental: ** America.” 


AFTERNOON. 


1,—Hon, CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, Member of Con- 
gress, Athens, Oulo,. Address: ** Tae Ballot.” 

2.—Hoa. LEvi P, MonTON, New Yor City, ex-Minis- 
ver to France, Address; “ Allies of the Revo- 
lution.” 

3.—Mrs. LOUIS£ CHANDLER MOULTON, Boston, Mass, 

Poem: * Follow the Leaders of 76.” 
4.—Lieut. A. W. GREELY, Washington, D.C. Ad- 
dress: * ‘I'he Arctic Regions.” 

6.—H. K. CARR DLL, LL.D., New York City. Ad- 
dress: “* The Kepublic of the Future,” 

6.—Doxology—Accompanied by the Band, 

1.—Benediction, 


The following letters of regret were re- 
ceived from gentlemen who had expected 
to be present: 

HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, 

WASHINGTON, D, U., Juue 8.b, sett 

My Dear Mr. Bswen: I find upon my return to 
Wasnington that business which, when I lately 
saw you, Thad not anticipated, will compel my 
atteudance in Chisago tne latter part of this 
month and the first of next, and will unfortu- 
nately interfere with the visit which I had con- 
templated with so much pleasure being able to 
make you. 

Tnanking you for your attention, 

Yours, very traly, 
P. H. Suenipay, 
Lieutenant General. 


Mz. Henny C. Bowzy, Woodstock, Conn. 





Heapguanrzns Agmy oF THE Unjtep STA 
Wasusnoroy, D, 0,, June 17tb, 1806. 


Dear ir;  fiad your letter of the 10%b in . 
plap’, owaiting my reburn from West Point, J 





duly hastened, to be in Ohicago during the first 
few days in July, and cannot leave there by the 
dates you suggest. It is with much regret that I 
am compelled to dissppoint you, but the neces- 
sity for my presence in Chicago has arisen since 
the acceptance of your invitation. 

Hoping vou will bave a very successful meet- 
ing, Yours truly, 

P. H. SHERipan, 
Lieutenant General. 
Mr. Henry C. Bowen, Woodstock, Conn. 


SENATE CHAMBEB, WASHINGION, 
June 26th, 1886. t 

Dear Mr. Bowen: I am more sorry than you 
can imagine, but will be obliged to inform you 
that I do not see how [ can possibly be at Wood- 
stock for your celebration. I had looked for- 
ward to it with much pleasure, in order that I 
might see Eastern Connecticut, whence so many 
of our early Vermonters cume, and to become 
acquainted with the descendants of the same 
race, to whom I always look now as first cousins. 

And I had also hoped that I might perhaps 
contribute something to the consideration of 
one of the great problems of the present ‘ime, 
indicated in the syllabus of what I was to say. 
But the state of business here is such, and I am 
so overwhelmed in the Judiciary Committee with 
much confidenual work, that at this stage of 
the session I feel that 1 should be remiss in my 
public duty if I were to give up the time neces- 
sary vo visit your place. 

With every good wish for the felicity of the 
occasion, and with sincere thanks for your kind 
invitation, I am Very truly yours, 

Gro, F, EpMunps, 

Henny C. Bowrn, Eaqg., Woodstock, Conn. 


New York, June 29th, 1886. 

My dear Mr, Bowen; I have just received a 
telegram advising me that my brother, Judge 
Porter, of Pennsyivania, died very suddenty. 

He was the oldest of our family, and was both 
father and brother to me after my father died, 
when I was quite young. I leave here to-mor- 
row to stay till afver the funcral and to help 
jook after his affairs. This sudden affliction 
will, I regret very much to say, prevent my join- 
ing in your celebration of the Fourth of July at 
Woodatuck. I[ believe it the first time I have 
ever had to break an engagement to speak, 
You wil, I am sure, tuily sympathize with the 
motives which compel me to do so now, 

Thanking you for your great courtesy, and 
beggiug that you will always command me if I 
can be of service to you at any tuture time, 

Lam very truly yours, 
Horace Porter. 

Henry ©. Bowen, Esq. 


At eleven o’clock the Hon. J. T. Wait, 
M.C., called the meetiog to order and made 
the following uddress: 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
BY THE HON. JOHN THURBER WAIT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen : 

To the men and women of Windham 
County 1 tender a warm and respeciful 
greeting. At the request of him who has 
invited the presence of this vast assemb- 
lage, I bid the sons wad daughters of Con- 
necticut, and all who have gathered to aid 
and take part in the ceremonies of this day, 
a sincere and hearty welcome. No pace 
could be more appropriate, no surroundings 
more fitting for an occasion like this, on 
which the memories connected with the 
days of the Revolution are to be revived, 
the present condition and futurg prospects 
of the pation and our duties and responsi- 








bilities ag its citizens are to be contemplated, 
than here on the soil of that bistoric paup- 





ty which, from its earliest existence, has 
been equal to every call that Las been made 
upon it in time of public peril or distress; 
the home of Israel Putnam, of Thomas and 
Peter Grosvenor and Nathaniel Lyon, and 
of countless, nameless heroes who have been 
faithful, even unto death. in the performance 
of their duty to their state and nation. In- 
spiration to a renewed consecration of our- 
selves, to the accomplishment of such ob- 
ligations as may be laid upon us springs 
from the associations around us and from 
the memory of what those who have gone 
before have done. These outward mani- 
festations that are everywhere apparent 
show us that such inspiration has not been 
in vain. They are living proofs of those 
sentiments of loyalty and devotion to coun- 
try that lie deep in every heart and are 
ready to burst forth in flames of patriotism 
at the first summons to active duty. 

And, if we will but heed it, that call is 
constantly ringing in our ears. It is not 
only amid the thunder of artillery and the 
blaze of battle that the duties of American 
cilizenship are to be performed and the 
standing and character of our people are to 
be established and perfected. ‘‘ Peace hath 
her victories no less renowned than war.” 
From the war of the Revolution and the 
great struggle of recent years, in which dis- 
union and rebellion were overthrown and 
he power and supremacy of a Government, 
imperial in its strength and dominion, were 
overwhelmingly demonstrated, the Repub- 
lic has emerged upon a higher and broader 
plane of human civilization and develop- 
ment. It is prepared for new advances 
and accomplisuments in freedom, educa- 
tion, humanity, and all that tends to elevate 
and improve the condition of mankind and 
make the world nobler and better. It 
leads the nations in its form of @onstitu- 
tional government, which is founded upon 
the inalienable rights of man; in the 
strength of its institutions, which secure to 
every individual the vroadest liberty con- 
sistent with public satety, and in the gen- 
eral prosperity which has attended and 
cheered its progress along the pathway of 
national existence. With these increased 
opportunities, these broader fields of action, 
have come increased responsibiiities and 
broader lines of obligation, so that the Amer- 
ican citizen to-day stands before the bur of 
corscience in the performance of duty, 
pubiic and private, under a solemn ac 
countability vaster than has existed in all 
the years tbat have preceded us. 

And yet our future greatness, if we shall 
prove faithful to the trust eommitied to 
our hands, will be but the fruition and re- 
sult of ali that has been great and noble 
and heroic in our past. The buried gene- 

ations that have dune their work, and 
peacefully ‘‘rest from their labors,” will 
still largely aid in direciing our future 
course by the influence of their remem- 
bered virtues acd the impulse of their re- 
vered example. We have come to- 
gether to-day that we may recall their vir- 
tues and example. Connecticut has especial 
cause for pride in the performance of this 
duty. Every page of her history aitests 
her faithfulness and deyvtion in all the 
struggles of the past in which her blood 
was shed. The men of Connecticut com- 
pelled the first surrender of British flags 
pnd British guns in the war of the Revolu- 
tion. She held the chief command jn the 
person of Israel Putnam, at Banker Hill. 
She furnished more men, jo proportion to 


her population, than apy oubyr state $n 





- — . Sa 
the war for Independence. On the arm of 
Trumbull, her great war governor, Washing- 
ton leaned for his chief’support. The foot- 
prints of her sons were traced in characters 
of blood upon the frozen snow at Valley 
Forge. Connecticut answered at the roll- 
call of almost every camp during the eight 
years’ war for freedom: and Connecticut 
men were with Washingten when Corn- 
wallis surrendered at Yorktown. 

All through the War of 1812, from the 
begivning to the end of that struggle, wher- 
ever the American flag floated the gallant 
and patriotic sons of Oonnecticut were 
there to uphold it. 

In the war with Mexico the sons of Cun- 
necticut tollowed the flag of the Republic 
to the capital of that country, and helped to 
win the triumphs of the American armies. 

At the first battle of Bull Run Connecti- 
cut fired the first shot in the morning and 
the last at night, and a Connecticut regi- 
ment stood on guard when Lee surrendered 
at Appomattox Court House to a soldier of 
Windham county stock. Her voice from the 
beginning was heard in favor of the funda- 
mental principles of free government, and in 
the controversy betweea the King and the 
Colonies, it was her Sherman who aided to 
prepare that Declaration of Independence, 
and to assert those principles of human rights 
that overthrew the power of the British 
throne, and resulted in the establishment of 
afree and great Republic. Her spirit of 
loyalty and truth has been displayed in 
every field and on every occasion, and this 
outpouring of her children to take part in 
these patriotic services is but another at- 
testation of the reverence of the state for 

the memory of the fathers, and a pledge of 
her fidelity to the principles that dominated 
their lives. 

To all who have aseembled for this pur- 
pose [ again extend a cordial welcome, and 
in the further prosecution of the duty with 
which I am charged, I now nominate as the 
president of the day, the Hon. Joseph R. 
Hawley, United States Senator from Con- 
necticut. 


Gen. Joseph R. Hawley wasthen elected 
president of the day, with the following 
otber officers: 

Vice-Presidents.—Hon. J. W. Manning, 
Mr. John A. Carpenter, Putnam; Judge 
Edward P. Mathewson, Mr. Charles Grosve- 
nor, Pomfret; Mr. 8. O. Bowen, East- 
ford; Mr. Robert McArthur, Hun. Charles 
E. Searle, Thompson; Hon. John Q. A. 
Scone, Killingly; Mr. Thomas G. Clark, 
Canterbury; Mr. William Martin, Chaplin; 
Mr. Daniel Dwight, Mr. Hezekiah Conant, 
Dudley; Mr. Henry C. Bowen, Judge 
Oliver H. Perry, Woodstock: Mr. Josiah 
Perry, Webster. 

Secretaries.—Mr. Clarence W. Bowen, 
Woodstock; Mr. A. W. McDonald, Put. 
nam; Mr. John Cort, Webster; Mr.G. M. 
Whitaker, Southbridge; Randolph H. 
Chandler, Esq., Thompson. 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR JOSEPH R, HAWLEY, 

Fellow Citizens; I respectfully thank all 
who have joined in selecting me for the 
honor of presiding to-day. It is good to be 
here. It is good to do these things. The 
prophetic soul of old Jobn Adams, shortly 
after the Declaration of Independence was 
proclaimed, said that this day would be, 
through all succeeding generations, a day 
of jiJyminations, gnd bon-fires, and orations, 





aod exultation, evd reverent thanks to 
Almighty God, Jt bas beep trne, sod yor 
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I think we, the older men, perceive some- 
thing of a decadence in the observation of 
this great national festiva). It is not that 
there is anything less of recoguition of the 
true value of the day and of our Republican 
institutions. Some little, perhaps, is due to 
the fact that we have millions of men who 
have been here but a short time and are 
not pervaded by a spirit of the history of 
the land. They come here because it isa 
free country. They come to be‘ter them- 
selves. But hardly any one feels the thrill 
of the Fourth of July like the older, gray- 
headed ones among us who recall the days 
of our infancy, and who got up early in 
the morning and stayed up over night to 
disturb every respectable person in the 
neighborhood by firing the biggest thing 
they could get, beginning oftentimes at 
midnight and keeping it up until away into 
the next midnight. I counted in for one. 
I counted as much as the average boy. I 
did this, and I have nothing to repentof. I 
am very patient with the boys. The 
Fourth of July has been worth all it cost. 
If any one chooses to keep a book account 
of it, in money, broken fingers and bruised 
heads, it is worth the whole of it. 

All these boys, years ago, faithfully ob- 
served it, and recited in their school decla- 
mations the famous and magnificent ora- 
tions of Webster. The spirit of the Fourth 
of July was in their veins, and wheu the 
great trial of the nation came, they were 
there. It was the beloved and beautiful 
flag upon which enemies fired; a flag that 
has now a deeper and holier and grander 
sigvificance than ever before. 

Tuere is, no doubt, no less of reverence 
for our institutions; but it is possible that 
the great, solemn, holy ceremonies of Dec- 
oration Day have somewhat taken away 
from those of the Fourth. Yet it ought 
not to be forgotten. It has still its value. 
It is a good thing to give one day to the 
country with reference to its whole history, 
not to the last war alone, but to all its wars; 
and not to its wars alone, but to its great 
triumphs in material progress, to its mag- 
nificent advance in political institutions. 
There never was a land likeit. So far as con- 
stitutional, fundamental, corner-stone decla_ 
rations go, so far as statutes in harmony and 
in the execution thereof go, this is nearly a 
perfect land. Very little more remains to 
be said; all men, absolutely all men, are 
free; absolutely all men are equal in the 
eye of the law; absolutely the ballot is 
equally distributed, and the witness box 
and the jury box and the cartridge box are 
egually the right of every male citizen. 
Education is everywhere acknowledged to 
be not only a blessing, but an indispensable 
necessity to the future prosperity of state 
and nation. In the distribution of the pub- 
lic lands, while there have been great dona- 
tions in order to open up the illimitable re- 
gions of the West and to connect the two 
sides of the continent togetber, yet, 
throughout the whole of it, there has been 
an acknowiedgment that these wonderful 
possessions are to be held as possessions of 
the people; apd we have passed in the 
House, aud I think it will be passed in the 
Senate later on, laws that repeal the impar- 
tiality of the Pre-emption Liw and the Tim- 
ber Culture Law, with the inteat to hold all 
that remains of these lands in trust for the 
actual settler in small quantities adapted 
reasonably toa home. I think of no field 
of legislation in which, with all the ingenu- 
ity of able men, and with all the validity 
of ballois, the ductrine of equal rights 
has not beer applied; and with it law, lib- 
erly—not license—liberty and law, absolute 
law, to be obeyed without question or re- 
sistance on every foot of our land and in 
every second of time. 


This is something that all people in this 
land ought to know. There may be many 
to-day who come through the great open- 
wide portals to enjoy all this freedom, with 
whom, for generations, it has been an in- 
herited tradition that that thing called gov- 
ernment was anenemy. Let them forget 
it here. That thing called government 
is, here, themselves; they make it; they are 
the law, for the law is what they make. I 
think that, in reality, there is no land under 
the sun where tuere is s0 much of real rev- 
erence for that which is law, and there is 
no liberty without it. 

Our distinguished friend, Senator Ed- 
munds, whom those who are near bim not 





only respect but love, and whom all must 
respect, was very sorry not to come here 
to-day; truly so, because he had some 
things ready to say that he desired to say. 
But I know that his colleague has been 
very ill, and 1 know that he was very ill 
himself; I know that on this holiday he is 
spending long hours in diligent work in 
his committee room. His subject was the 
“ Liberty of Labor.” I think he intended 
to show that labor, that is to say, that 
ninety-five one-hundredths of our people, 
cannot afford to surrender the control of 
their daily callings and of the prices of 
their labor, and their deposits in the savings 
banks, and the control of their railroads, 
and every imaginary thing to any govern- 
ment whatever, even a free government. 

There is a great deal of censure passed 
upon our nation and our states. Some of 
it is thought to be reasonable; much of it 
is unthinking; and yet, after pages of de- 
puociation of the Government that does 
nothing in particular for them, and that they 
complain is negligent, many of our fellow- 
citizens will follow that up immediately 
with a petition, if not a demand, that there 
shall be National Savings Banks estab- 
lished at nearly every Post Office in the 
Jand, which shall take charge ofall their 
savings. They follow it up with a demand 
that the National Government shall take 
control of all the enormous railroad sys- 
tem, with its 130,000 miles of railroad that 
would go more than five times around the 
globe, and with its 400,000 or 500,000 em- 
ployes, and its thousands upon thousands o¢ 
capital debt. This is by no means all that they 
would ask of the Government; they would 
ask it to establish Boards of Arbitration 
that would be supposed in some way or 
other to have some influence in settling 
the prices of labor. Mind you, there are 
two sides to that: if the Government can 
settle the price upon one side of the con- 
tract, it must settle it upon the other. 
Aod what sort of a government 
have you made for yourselves, gentle. 
men, when it shall have charge of the 
hours of your lubor,the prices of yourlabor» 
of all your savings, of all your railroads» 
of your armies and your navies and your 
criminal laws and your civil laws of all de- 
scriptions? It would come near being a 
despotism, would it not, under the name of 
a Republic? It might not always prove to 
be favorable or friendly to you; but, if it 
shuuld turn out to be unfriendly, in what 
condition would you be? If you were un- 
der one single despot, and he should be un- 
faithful, Americans know how to get rid of 
that; but adespotism which has a large ma- 
jority of the people with it is the most hope- 
less and terrible of all despotisms. The 
liberty of Americans, the liberty uf Repub- 
lican institutions, is a constitutiunal hber- 
ty, nota fitful law of the man of the day, 
but an established law applying to all the 
main things of life, the individual to be free 
for himself. The Government does seem 
to reach and touch you in all things of life; 
and yet, in what a multitude of things it 
does not touch you at all. Beware that 
you do not ask it to touch you in too many 
things, lest you find yourselves by and by, 
fast in a mold. 


If I were going to address you to-day, 
and I did not intend to do so—I informed 
our friend that | was not to deliver any- 
thing in the vature of a formal, prepared 
address—but what is the use of accepting 
the direction of the exercises of the day if 
you can’t direct yourself?—if I were to ad- 
dress you, I might speak upon the words of 
Mr. Edmunds and speak of the ‘* Labor of 
Liberty ” instead of the ** Liberty of Labor.” 
It is.surely a misconception to take it for 
granted, because this is a free country, 
that, therefore, we have less trouble 
with our Government than avy other. In 
fact we are more troubled by it; in one 
sense there is much more labor in it. 

** Liberty,” as a French philosopher saga- 
ciously observed, ‘‘is a burden, and not a 
release.” If you wish freedom from all the 
cares of politics and the affairs of govern- 
meut, find as wise a king as you can pick 
up, as clever a fellow, young or old~baby 
boys some of them are—surround him with 
a respectable body of old counselors and 
surrender. Tell him: That is better than this 
everlasting botheration of caucus and of 
legislature and of Congress; run this thing 


and let us alone; give us time for our work + 





and our money grubbing and our holidays 
and feast days; provide our public amuse- 
ments, and say: ‘* Bread and the Circus,” 
as the Roman people said, is all‘we want. 
You will then have an easy time in govern- 
ment affairs. You think you will; but if 
you desire real freedom, you must come to 
the conclusion that liberty ig indeed a bur- 
den and not a release; that if this nation is 
to be governed by selected citizens of 
twelve millions out of the sixty millions to- 
day, each one of these sovereigns is bound 
to know something about that government 
that has devolved upon him; nor can he, 
by any reasonable device, release himself 
from the responsibility. This responsibility 
comes in the school district meeting, the 
town meeting; it comes in the caucus, 
honorable in itself, and nothing but a con- 
ference of honest citizens to see how they 
can agree upon men for honest support at 
honest elections; it comes in the election 
of town officers, of sheriffs, of members of 
your legislatures, of state officers and city 
officers, of members of Congress, of your 
Presidents of the United States. It gives 
you no rest. Constantly the turmoil and 
discussion are going on; the responsibility 
is constantly with you. Liberty is a burden, 
and not a release. The most complicated 
system of government in the world, per- 
haps, Ours is; with its harmony and baiance 
between the great national Government 
and state governments and the still smaller 
local governments; with its wonderful 
laws, iis institutions of all kinds, its wise 
distribution of pational duties to national 
rights, its infinite detail of arrangements, 
that nothing may be overlooked that per- 
tains to a Government the most compli- 
cated ever known, and the most expensive, 
necessarily expensive, Government of them 
all, because 89 many peop.e are called into 
the labor of the Government. 

Mazzini, the Italian philosopher, agitator, 
sometime sovereiga, was, nevertheless, a 
man of great thought and sagacity, and he 
warned people who were agitating for free 
institutions that they should talk less of 
rights and more of duties. We demand 
our rights, and if we have them there 
remains not a release but a continuing 
duty. Some of us are apt to be thinking 
all the time what will this and that and the 
other Government, thing, or institution do 
for us, when the call is constantly upon 
you—it is your duty toward that Govern- 
ment. 

But I perceive that while I did not intead 
to make a speech I run some risk of doing 
so. [Cries of ‘*‘ Go on.”] 

I see a memorandum which refers to 
the first celebration here, which was in 
1870. I recall much that was connected 
with it, but the chief thing at this moment 
in my memory is that there was here then 
a great man—a really very great man—who 
can no longer be with us, who is ina better 
country, who has gone over the River to 
rest in the shade, who has gone over to 
meet perhaps not quite but nearly the 
mujority of the old soldiers—Ulysses 8. 
Grant. He was indeed a great mao; but 
there was in him something, very much 
indeed, of that which made men doubt, 
during his litetime, whether George Wash- 
ington was or was not a great man. He 
possessed an entire simplicity and abseace 
of avy excessive Or protuberant or unbal- 
anced capability or ability, together with a 
harmonious, well-developed, sound, wise, 
patient judgment. An old English poem 
with regard to some man recites that which 
of Grant will never be forgotten; 


“Patient of toil, serene amid alarms, 
Inflexible in faith, invincible in arms,” 


A Confederate general, by whom I sit 
at frequent dinners, that are more common 
now than they were once between us, said 
to me the other night: ‘‘I tell you that 
two hundred years hence, Ulysses S. Grant 
will be remembered quite as much as an 
author as he will be remembere. as a great 
military leader; for one of the treesures 
that literature has acquired is in that last 
book of Grant’s.” A book written in the 
mids: of the most profound depression, 
owing to a sense of impending disgrace 
and pbysical suffering, though it be said, to 
the honor of the American people, that 
I never have seen yet in a newspaper, nor 
have I heard a man that pretended to say 
that Grant’s fingers were soiled in all that 
extraordinary business. 





But with all his real. sensitiveness, it re- 
quired a stubborn will and power of resist- 
ance in which no man has surpassed him 
to prevent him from being absolutely and 
instantly crushed into the earth, and there 
was upon him the awful physical calamity 
which took him steadily and mercilessly 
down into the ground; and yet, that he 
might leave his family something, he, with 
the persistence that conquered the Rebel- 
tion, devoted himself to his book. How 
straightforward and delicious and childlike 
are his statements; how perfect his style, 
which is the absolute unconsciousness of 
style; how delightfully he gives the in- 
cidents of the War; how straightforwardly 
and directly, as if he were telling an occur- 
rnce merely on a village green, he lets you 
into the secrets of battles and great cam- 
paigns; how perfect the patriotism of it; 
how perfect the charity of it. It is a book 
that boys may read as they may read ** Pil- 
grim’s Progress” and ‘* Robinson Crusoe.” 

So, from generation to generation, this 
man will become better appreciated until 
the world will say, indeed is saying, he is 
one of the half dozen great names of Ameri- 
can history, a general who commanded the 
greatest army that ever trod the footstool 
in the grandest struggle that the nation 
ever knew. Restto his memory. Thanks 
to Almighty God that, in the day of our 
trouble he sent us Grant, as he sent us 
Washington and Lincoln. 





Senator Hawiey: The next in orderis 
the poem entitled ‘‘The Gleam of Light,” 
written by the Rev., Thomas Hill, ex-Presi- 
dent of Harvard College, which the Rev. 
Dr. Ward will read. 


THE GLEAM OF LIGHT. 


BY THOMAS HILL, D.D., LL.D., 
EX-PRESIDENT OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 





FieRcELY the wind was driving the dense fog 
over the ocean ; 

Bullenly drifted the clouds, blotting the sun 
from the sky ; 

Biindly the ship was feeling her way, on the 
pitiless billows ; 

Suddenly came a command; instantly came 
the reply : 

**Hard down!” rang through the air, aud 

“Hard down it is, sir,” the auswer. 

Out of the darkness ahead, into the dark- 
ness astern, 

Trembling with bafiled rage, grim, rough 
rocks swiftly then glided. 

Savage, like foes, they crouched close by 
the side of the way. 

Some were passed ; but who could tell if their 
brother . 

Sat in the darkness ahead, waiting his 
chance to destroy? 

Then, for one moment, the curtain was lifted ; 


plainly revealed the e 
Whole coast to view; then, denserthan ever, 
shut down. 


Naught cared the pilot for that, since one 
gleam of light was sufficient ; 
Now bis course was plain ; aud this-ewind would 
permit him to hold it. 
Let cluuds cover the tun, fuga bide each head- 
land and bresker ; 
Knowing his wwy i» clear, he can boldly gail 
into darkness; 
Safely as though ’twere a cruise on a cloud- 
lees midsummer morning. 


Dark were the clouds around our Washington, 

When, on the river’s bank, that night he 
stood. 

The clouds without were dark; but darker 
those 

Which gathered o’er his heart. False, treach- 
erous Lee 

Had failed him in his hour of need. Now 
Gates 

Was playing false, and even Reed bad proved 

Not wholly worthy of that generous trust - 

So lately in bim placed. The army shruvk 

To a mere handful, out of heart, and faint, 

Tracked by their bleeding feet along the 
snow ; 

The country all despondent, full of fears. 

The double storm of winds and adverse war 

Might fill the strongest hero’s soul with 
dread ; 

But he stands firm. Nor treacherous frend 
nor foe 

Has power to shake a soul so truly great. 

It was the birth-day of the Prince of Peace ; 

But pot as yet his gracious power has 
quenched 

The flames of war; and Washington must 
stand, 

Defender of his country, ’gainst the blows 

Of tyrants who would beat her to the earth ; 

His country’s saviour, not yet understood, 

The remnant of Gates’ ymy and of Lee’s, 
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Set free when he was captured, have arrived, 
And barely given Washington the power 
To take the offensive. Now the hour has 
come 
When he, perchance, may safely lead 
His troops to action ; and he gives command: 
** Glover advance! This is the chosen time. 
You men of Marblehead, to boating born, 
Wont to contend with the Atlantic’s power, 
May meet this puny river’s threats with 
scorD. 
Lead us across, though dark may be the 
hour! 
This fearful storm shall be our truest friend.” 
With mingled hail and snow, the night wears 
op. 
Cautions, and silently, they make their way, 
Approaching Trenton by three several roads. 
“General,” said Sullivan, ‘‘ our aris are wet!” 
“« Fix bayonetstl 1! For take the towa IJ will a 
They reach the careless pickets unperceived ; 
“The foe! To arms!” the affrighted Hessians 
shout ; 
Then sudden roar the cannon, in return ; 
While they in all directions wildly rush ; 
Fly to the fields; rally for shame ; again 
Within the town attempt to make a stand. 
** Now give them canister!” cries Washington ; 
‘They've struck their flag, sir,” is the quick 
. reply. 
* Rahl fell ; their hope fell with him. They are 
ours.” 


Thus the fog lifted, and a gleam of light 
Startled the country with a glad surprise. 
Here was a movement all could understand 
And all admire; while to us, to whom 
Much then in darkness now is brought to 
light, 
Each single movement in that sad retreat, 
Which the bewildered country had depressed, 
Seems worthy equal wonder, equa! praise. 
Now all was changed ; and as the drifting fog 
Cleared from our ranka it settled on the foe. 
Amazement for a time, and panic dread, 
Palsy their couusels and restrain their deeds; 
The stag, at bay, is more than lion feared. 
Count Donop flies, not waiting for attack, 
Lest Bordentown should suffer Trenton’s fate. 
Our men, at first, pursue the fugitives, 
And drive them trembling to the Raritan. 
Then Washington recrossed the Delaware, 
Still filled with floating ice—an arduous task. 
A harder task to keep his haggard troops, 
Their term expired, though but a few weeks 
more, 
In this bard, ill-paid service ; but he finds, 
Through Morris, means to hold,them ; and he 
learns 
At the same moment he has been endowed 
By grateful Cougress with unmeasured power, 
Once more he crosses to the eastern bank 
And sends out Reed with balf a dozen men 
To reconnoitre. They perceive afar 
Some Red Coats hovering around a barn; 
Slyly approach ; then, by a sudden dash, 
Surprise and capture twelve dragoons, and 
bring 
In safety to our chief the humbled foes. 
From them and otber sources Washington 
Learns that their troops are gathering in full 
strength, 
Recovering from their panic, to retrieve 
Their late disgrace and thoroughly subdue 
The rebel chief. Then he, with prayerful 
heart, 
On the Assanpink marshals his command. 
The new year comes; and on the second day 
Cornwallis’ forces threaten an attack, 
They are kept hack py skillful skirmishers 
Till toward the sundown; then, at each as- 
sault, 
They are repulsed ; for Washington himself 
Stands at the bridge. At length the weary 
foe 
Are called to halt, and ordered to encamp. 
Then flashed the second gleam of light; the 
third, 
Upon the morrow, shall the work perfect. 
Cornwallis thinks: **The morning’s march 
has tired 
Our troops, while all the rebel force is fresh ; 
This the sole reason that we could not force 
The passage o'er the stream. The morrow’s 
sun 
Is sure to give us victory, and bring 
Total defeat upon this rebel crew.” 
Erskine advised to push the matter then ; 
To crush the rebels by a midnight blow $ 
But higher power overruled his word. 
America was destined to be free, 
Cornwallis, confident in his own strength, 
Bays: ‘In the morning we shail bag the fox.’, 
A higher power brings swift a northern wind; 
The roads are quickly frost-paved ; then our 
men, 
Led by brave Mercer, quietly draw out 
And move to Princeton.. As the sun arose, 
They see the ranks of burnished muskets 
gleam 
Above the moving lines of glowing red. 
Mawhood appears, in force, and opens fire. 
A brisk engagement gives him victory ; 
Disaster threatens us on every side. 
Then, on a gallop, Washingtun comes up: 
"Forward, my men} We have the vaptage 
pow !” 





That, in an instant turns the tide. His voice 
Rallies the Pennsylvanians ; recalls 
The broken columns, which brave Mercer led, 
Now scattered by his fall. No trumpet’s note 
Could stir their hearts as do the well-known 
tones 
Of Washington ; while his example lifts 
Their drooping courage to heroic strength. 
Now the Virginia Seventh, from the woods 
Emerging with loud cheers, and Moulder’s 
guns, 
Quick brought to bear, change victory to de- 
feat. 
Mawhood, the recent victor, beaten, skulks 
Southward with heavy losses; toward the 
North 
St. Clair is driven; part of his troops, who 
fled, 
Inglorious, to the desecrated halls 
Of learning, soon are forced to yield. 
Conspicuous through the whole the manly 
. form 
Of Washington is seen, now here, now there, 
His white steed making bim a ready mark 
For the sharpshooters, had not fear confused 
Their aim, or superstitious awe restrained ; 
The stag at bay is mure than lion now, 
Else more than mortal power protects his 
life. 
Onward he leads, to drive the vanquished foe, 
Toward Brunswick rushing headlong in their 
flight. 
The country and the world thus catch a sight 
Of the whole coast, and see the pilot’s skill. 
‘Would the wind serve?” the only question 
now. 


Meanwhile, Cornwallis rose at early dawn 

To turn his foxhounds on their easy prey. 

The fox was gone! And soon the loud halloo 

Of deep-mouthed cannon told the way he 
went, 

Vexed and ashamed, his baffled lordship calle 

His men to horse, and follows up the scent, 

Hastening his march to Princeton. There, de- 
layed 

By broken bridges and by false alarms, 

Becomes afraid lest military stores 

At Brunswick fall into the rebels’ bands ; 

Pushes his men to reach the Raritan ; 

And there he certainly will bag the fox. 

Again his lorship errs; the fox was gone! 


Our Washington had shown himself as great 

In wisdom as in valor; he had turned 

Westward at Kingston, and pursues his way 

To winter quarters; while the frightened 
hounds 

Retreat within their kennels, there to whine 

At leisure o’er their recent ill-success, 

Nine days had humbled thrice the stronger 
power 

Of well-armed, well-appointed troops, arrayed 

Against a feeble band of raw recruits, 

Whose strength lay in the justics of their 
cause 

And in the skill and valor of their chief. 

These gleams of sunshine, cheering every 
heart, 

Give to the country courage to endure 

The heavy storm of war, which still must 
rage 

Through tedious years of suffering, but at 
length 

Bring in the dawn of human liberty. 


O glorious dawn! still brighten into day! 
Too slow thy lingeriog minutes seem to move, 
Fogs still obscure and rocks obstruct the way ; 
We know not which may swift destruction 
prove. 


We build our hope upon that Higher Power 
Which from the abyss first called this rising 
light. 
Himself is Light! The darker is the hour, 
His counsels shine the more diviuely bright. 


Infinite wisdom guides immortal love 
To lead the nations on their destined way. 
The marvelous light descendeth from above 
And brigh:ens ever to eternal day. 


Eternal Light which guided Washington, 
Iliume, to-day, the men who gnide the State: 
Through rocks and breakers safely Jead ber on— 
The holiest hopes of man, her precious 
freight! 
PoRTuanp, Mz. 


Senator Hawuey: I have the honor of 
apnouncing as the next orator of the day 
the Hon. Phineas C. Lounsbury. 


GRATEFUL REMEMBRANCES. 





BY PHINEAS ©. LOUNSBURY. 
OF RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 





It is fortunate for me, and still more for- 
tunate for you, that the representative day 
we celebrate puts its own limits to and its 
own construction upon the theme that has 
been assigned me for discussion. For the 


events that challenge our grateful remem- 
brapce sre many and varied, and their 


mere enumeration would more than con- 
sume the brief period allotted me on this 
occasion. 

The event which this day celebrates sug- 
gests to our miods two otber events vitally 
related to it. One of these preceding 
it by more than a century and a half—the 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers on Plymouth 
Rock—the culmination of that long pro- 
test of conscience against the arbitrary in- 
terference of the state in religion, that was 
the secret spring of the struggles that ex- 
tended across thetwo preceding centuries. 
For it was not until liberty, panoplied in 
the Christian faith, exiled herself to these 
shores, that she was able to actualize the 
grand civic idea imbedded in Christianity 
—that conscience was supreme in man’s 
Godward relation—that the authority of 
State and Church was alike excluded from 
this domain. 

It was for liberty of conscience in re- 
ligion that these womanliest of women and 
manliest of men severed the dearest ties 
of country and of kindred, braved the 
perils of the ocean and the worse peril of 
an inhospitable shore anda wintry clime. 

The other, following by nearly a century 
the Declaration of Independence, was the 
terrible conflict that issued in the emanci- 
pation of the slave. 

These three, the one leading on to the 
other and all culminating in the last—the 
emancipation of the Christian or man in 
his religious relations—tbe emancipation o- 
the citizen or man in his civie relations, 
the emancipation of manin the entirety 
and integrity of his being. And as the 
last involves the others, I shall dwell chief- 
ly upon this. 

Little did we understand the meaning of 
the conflict precipitated by the firing upon 
Sumter. Wars have been waged for re- 
venge, for booty, for territorial enlarge- 
ment and personal aggrandizement; and on 
a higher plane they have been fought for 
the maintenance of national boundaries, 
the vindication of the rights of citizenship, 
protection of national liberties, defense of 
firesides and personal rights, but neither 
one or all of these involved the deepest 
meaning, God’s meaning of that conflict. 
The South thought it was fighting for the 
right of secession and the formation of an in- 
dependent government ; the North thought it 
was fighting for national integrity and su- 
premacy. If this had been all I doubt 
whether it would have furnished suflicient 
grounds for the War; pay, there never 
would have been war. 

The South did not wish to reproduce the 
government from which itwithdrew. The 
North refused to conform its government 
tu the Southern ideal. The true issue 
was between two radically different civili- 
zations; and these civilizations grew out 
of vitally different conceptions of the indi- 
vidual man. 

One of the first truths enunciated in the 
world’s history, and yet the very last to 
gain an intelligent and practical recognition, 
is man’s place in the cconomy of Nature. 
God made man in his own image and placed 
him over the works of his hands. Man 
was created the sovereign of the earth; not 
a white man, or a black man, not a rich 
man or a poor map, nota learned or an un- 
learned man, but man. He crowned crev 
tion’s work. This was God’s ideal; but 
man failed to realize it, just as be always 
falls short in the translation of God’s 
thoughts into human practice. Man’s life 
is never up to the level of his belief, per- 
haps never can be in this world. The 
Magna Charta was a noble conception of 
hum4sn rights, but centuries were required 
to secure it a practical recognition. The 
Declaration of Independence enunciated a 
brilliant proposition; that all men are 
created free and equal, endowed with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, such as life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. But when 
our fathers came to embody those 
great truths in a working constitution, they 
were compelled to substitute a very much 
lower conception of man ere they found a 
plane upon which all could stand. God 
places man first; but in the history of our 
world, rulers, classes, constitutions, Gov- 
ervments, institutions, laws, churches, 
have been placed first and man second; 
but this is not the order of Nature; and so 
Nature rebels, and will give no rest until 


this great truth; for its civilization grew 
out of the sweat and blood of the oppressed 
man. The corner-stone of the civil polity 
in which it would incarnate itself was 
slavery—the subordination of man to so- 
cial inferiority and material gain—thus 
transposing God’s order, and so doomed 
it to reversal; and to accomplish this re- 
versal and lift man, degraded by a race 
spirit, into his God-given sovereignty, was 
the meaning of that civil struggle. Man 
was the issue. Does his worth consist in 
the divine nature God has given him, in 
the individual rights with which God has 
invested him, or in the accidents of history, 
the force of circumstances, or the color of 
his skin? Is he always and everywhere a 
man, or may he be achattel? Is man self- 
possessed, or may he become the property 
of another? 

This was the real issue between the 
North and the South; and this is the ques- 
tion the War decided, that in this fair land 
at least, the sun should look down upon no 
man as a slave, a chattel, or a political infe- 
rior; but that humanity should be honored 
in every one of its representatives. And 
for the first time in the history of our world 
was this question solved by the emancipa- 
tion of a large alien population held in 
servitude and their immediate incorpora- 
tion into the body politic by enfranchise- 
ment; that ir, their immediate introduction 
as constituent elements into the political 
life of the dominant race. And though 
what has been constitutionally secured has 
not yet gained that thorough, practical 
recognition that was sought, yet all honor 
to the heroism, patriotism, and philanthropy 
of the men, through whom the providence 
of God has forever placed that great truth 
in the fundamental constitution of our 
Republic, so that liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity are nu longer the unrealized dreams 
of the philanthropist; no longer the mere 
motto of radical agitators or communistic 
pretenders, but arecognized and prominent 
element in the civil compact of the foremost 
nation on earth, And there may it 
stand forever, a beacon light rebuking des- 
potism and tyranny, and an inspiration and 
guide to the struggling but bewildered pio- 
neers of liberty and bumanity. Stand for- 
ever » monument, the grandest upon which 
the sun ever shone, to the heroic dead 
whose graves are the costliest treasures 
ever committed to the custody ofa grateful 
people. Stand forever to note the high- 
water mark reached by the tide of Amer- 
icu’s love of country, liberty and humanity, 
beyond which no wave of civilization has 
ever flung its spray. Ad, if nothing more 
had been accomplished in that bloody 
struggle, this, I say, wouid have been suffi- 
cient to encircle the brow of the humblest 
soldier in the ranks with a halo of undying 
splendor. Liberty, equality and fraternity 
have not only been written in blood on 
many a field of battle, not only been burned 
in the memory of a great people by tae fires 
of war, but imbedded in the organic life of 
the grandest republic in the world’s history 
by the legislation of her wisest and truest 
statesmen. And we shall prove ourselves 
worthy of the heritage they bave be- 
queathed us, loyal to the, spirit of 
that conflict, faithtul to the vows 
we then made; only as we labor to secure 
the practical recognitiun of the righis of 
every American citizen, of whatever race 
or color, political opinion or religious be- 
lief guaranteed by that Constitutioo— 
the translation of the rights of citizenship 
contained in the written compact into the 
working life of every American citizen to 
whom they belong. The one was born of 
@ political and moral sentiment developed 
and intensified by war; the other must be 
achieved through the culture and develop- 
ment of a public opinion by putting purity 
of political action above policy, loyalty to 
country above loyalty to party, the rights 
of citizenship above the emoluments of 
office, hulding high and sacred above any 
partisan consideration the claims of person- 
al liberty, justice and right during the 
years of peace. This is the work to 
which we are called by the silent voices 
that come to us from the shore of the deep- 
sounding sea made sacred by pilgrim feet; 
by the patriotic lives and hervic devotion 
of the men immortalized in the revolution- 
ary struggle; by the graves of the sol- 





man is restored to his ideal place. The 





civilization of the South failed to recognize ' 


dier dead that are yearly  trans- 
figured into beauty by loving hands 
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and grateful hearts—by the mothers, 
widows, and orphans all over the land; by 
the emancipated millions of the South; by 
the lovers of liberty and humanity who 
watched with throbbing bearts the varying 
fortunes of the War that declared it, and 
by the eternal justice of God himself. Fail- 
ing to do this, we shall prove ourselves un- 
worthy of our inberitance, unequal to the 
charge committed to our bands, forfeit our 
position in history and merit the scorn 
and contempt of the future. When God 
would urfold the highest form of civil gov- 
ernment the world ever saw, he selected 
this central continent equally remote from 
the effete despotism of Asia and the strug- 
gling ambitions of Europe; a land whose 
shores are washed by the two mighty 
oceans that balance the earth, exhaustless 
in its mineral, agricultural and mechanical 
resources, open to the commerce of the 
wold, embracing almost every variety of 
climate, and the destined highway of the 
nations. And when God would select a 
people to accomplish this mission, he 
looked all over the world. Passing by the 
older and worn-out races of the East, 
he chose from the bosom of the sea-girt 
isle of the North, a handful of peerless men 
and women, who had never bowed the knee 
to Baal, in whose hearts the love of liberty 
vied with the love of God, and after 
cementing them by a brief stay in a foreign 
land sent them to these shores to lay, amid 
the perils, deprivations and hardships of a 
new country and savage race, the founda- 
tion of a political temple, in which civil and 
religious liberty should find an asylum; 
and then for a century subjecting them to 
a discipline and training by which they 
were divinely qualified for their work. And 
this Republic stands to-day as a monument 
of the patriotism, statesmanship and sol- 
diership of the American people. It was 
because the people occupied this high plane 
that Providence was able to find in their 
very midst one 80 wonderously fitted to pre- 
side over the birth of our Republic—‘‘one 
first in peace, first in war and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen’’—-to whom we 
look as the father of our country, and to 
whom the world looks as the richest and 
ripest fruit,the consummate flower of earth’s 
highest civilization—George Washington. 
And becauee the people remained on that 
high level when American civilization had 
advanced to that period that demanded a 
new birth, the same Providence was able 
to find another citizen with natural endow- 
mente, breadth of statesmansbip, loyalty to 
God and humanity, a knowledge of human 
nature, and a skill in band'ing men, that 
s‘ngularly qualified him to preside over i's 
regeneration; but who, by the final blow 
of an expiring rebellion, was smitten 
through the horrors of martyrdom to the 
glories of a martyr’s crown—Abraham Lin- 
coln. And to wield the sword under him, 
and, when he fell, to take his place and 
complete his work, Giod called another 
American citizen from nearer the settiog 
sua, who combined the military qualities 
of the world’s greatest chieftains and a 
statesmanship as broad as bis generalship 
was brilliant; loved and revered at bome, 
known avd admired the wide world over, 
calm, intrepid, seif- poised, whether fighting 
treason and rebellion on the field of batile, 
or struggling with disease and death in bis 
own home, ensphered in the love and sym- 
pithy of his family, that could have been 
scarcely warmer or more sincere than the 
love and sympathy of the people of the 
land that are proud to acknowledge tbat 
by the valor of his sword the Union has 
been preserved—Ulysses 8. Grant. Wash- 
ing'on, Lircoln, Grant, without envy, 
without rivalry they stand the turrets that 
crown the temple, the culminating points, 
the flower cf American civi'ization. We 
rejoice to do honor to the union of these 
three names, on this Independence Day, 
and pray that, by their blended light, our 
country may be guided, without civil com- 
motion or foreign interference, to the 
achievement of her grand mission—the un- 
folding of a perfect Caristian civilization. 
And in no way can we more certainly add 
the luster of civic honor to the glories won 
on the field of battle, than by aiding, in our 
humbler sphere, to perpetuate and perfect 
what they so wisely and successfully be- 
gan. Let us not delude ourselves with the 
idea that, since the foundation has been so 
riymphantly laid, the superstructure of 





this wondrous temple of civil liberty will 
spovtaneously rise by virtue of its own in- 
herent power. 1 would by no single 
word dim the splendor of the men or the 
deeds we have reviewed to-day; and yet I 
doubt not the future will show that we, 
aod the generations to come, if we sball as 
wisely and as faithfully perform our part 
as they did theirs, are not less worthy of a 
place in the temple of undying fame; for 
the fires of the battlefield sometimes melt 
and fuse personal and sectional antago- 
nisms, kindle the flames of patriotism and 
heroism. The stress, bardships, and de- 
privations of war, sometimes unify, con- 
solidate, and inspire otherwise conflicting 
opinions, and so make possible the most 
brilliant achievements of national history, 
which may be cruelly and shamefully lost 
amid the ignoble and selfish strifes of in- 
dustrial pursuits and political ambitions in 
times of peace. Let us remember that be- 
tween the foundation, cemented by the 
blood of its martyrs, and the capstone, 
brought forth amid the rejoicing of the peo- 
ple, there may lie centuries of the most 
perplexing, trying, exhausting, perilous 
work, demanding a wisdom and unselfish- 
ness, a patriotism, a spirit of concession 
and self-sacrifice that constitute, perhaps, 
the severest test to which a people can be 
subjected, the very crisis of a nation’s life 
and destiny. This achieved, the Rubi- 
con is passed, the promised land entered; 
victory, empire, are ours—a land flow- 
ing with the milk and honey of liberty, 
equality and fraternity, where on every 
cottager’s hearth sball glow the fires of 
freedom, and above every cottager’s roof 
shall burn the star of liberty, in the bosom 
of a national dome, supported by the 
triple pillars of equal justice, equal rights 
and equal protection to the humblest citizen 
wuo by birth or adoption makes it his home. 

And, fellow citizens, if this annual gath- 
ering in this old historic town shall, in ad- 
dition to the social and intellectual pleas- 
ure it affords, aid to keep alive the fires of 
patriotism on the altars of our hearts, shall 
quicken our sense of personal responsibili- 
ty in maintaiaing the liberties secured to 
us, shall lead to a fuller recognition and a 
higher appreciation of the value of the 
privileges of American citizenship, of in- 
dividual rights and mutual obligations, our 
distinguished host will have added another 
to the long catalogue of events that de- 
serve to be held in grateful remembrance. 
And now, fellow citizens, be it ours, as the 
years go by, and the blessings of American 
citizenship multiply, to bear unsullied the 
symbol of our patriotism, uatil, from the 
the hand of the last survivor of this 
it shall be committed to the custody of 
coming generations, who, may God grant, 
will guard it with a vigilance born of a pa- 
triotism, a3 true, as loyal, as undying 
as that which presided over the birth of 
our nation, 

And so may it be transmitted by loyal 
hands from cen*ury to century until, mak- 
ing the circuit of our world, it shall be 
hailed by all lands, no Jonger a national but 
a universal ensiga of the fulfillment of bu- 
manity’s brightest hopes and the introduc- 
tion of the unchallenged reign of Him 
whuse banner is toe cross, whose scepter is 
love, whose empire is the universe, and the 
foundation uf whose thrune is justice and 
judgment forever. 


Senator Hawiey: I have the pleasure 
next of announcing Mr. Henry Clews, of 
New York. He was lost fur atime [He 
missed the train and had come late]; we 
could get no clews of Clews; we sought 
but fuund no clews uf Clews; we were in- 
clined not to excuse but to abuse Clews. 
But when I saw him come [ could but 
choose to speak reverently of his gray hairs, 
till I looked at bis bald head and thought 
that would not be considered correct; so I 
express my great respect to Mr. Clews, and 
leave bim to address you. 

OUR RAILROAD METHODS. 





BY HON. HENRY OLEWS, 
or NEw YORK. 


Deceptive FINaNcieR1ING.—OVER CAPITALIZA- 
TION.—StTock WATERING.—FINANCIAL RECON- 
STRUCTIONS.—Lossés TO THE PuBLIC.—PxRoFITS 
or ConsTRUCTORS.— BAD REPUTATION OF OUR 
Rarzz0oap Securitizs.—Unsust anp Dan- 
Gznous DISTBIBUTION OF THE PvuBLIC 
Weatts. 


Is the whole range of our law-making 





there is no one branch in which there has 
been such an utter lack of judgment, fore- 
sight and just regard for the rights of the 
citizen, as in the legislation provided for 
our railroads and railroad companies. For 
the most part, the statutes relating to this 
class of corporations are a set of general 
enactments, loosely defining the large pow- 
ers granted to the incorporators, compara- 
tively silent on the duties and obligations 
of the companies to the public, and con- 
ferring upon them a virtual carte blanche 
ag to their methods of finance and of con- 
ducting their business. 

In a country whose products are mainly 
bulky, and bave to be carried to markets 
hundred or thousands of miles distant, it is 
of the first moment that its railroads should 
be built with the strictest economy and on 
the lowest possible capitalization. Toelow 
cost of lund and the cheapness of material 
for road-bed are especially favorable to our 
securing this advantage; but the laws have 
permitted a system of inflated financiering 
which neutralizes these natural adaptations 
and immensely increases the cost of trans- 
portation. 

As railroads have to be built largely with 
borrowed money, their construction in this 
country afforded an opportunity for estab- 
lishing credit relations with the great lend- 
ing centers of Europe, which might bave 
been of incalculable value in promoting 
tbe development of our vast resources in 
various directions. England, Holland and 
Geimapy have, indeed, loaned us very 
large amounts for railroad enterprises; but 
the law has permitted these undertakings 
to be conducted with so much concealment, 
misrepresentation and actual fraud, and 
has so disregarded the 1ights of the bond- 
holders, that American credit has become 
a scandal and a by-word on the European 
bourses. The result is, that foreign capi- 
talists are seeking other fields cf invest- 
ment, and their respective Governments 
are encouraging them by opening up new 
colonies, and thus getting fresh sources for 
the supply of products, which otherwise 
would have continued to be readily taken 
from the United States. Such are the re- 
wards of immoral financiering; aud these 
bad methods are directly traceable to the 
encouragements afforded by our negligent- 
ly constructed railroad laws. 


Perbaps I may best succeed in making 
myself understood on this subject by illus- 
trating the way in which our railroads are 
usually built. Unoder the laws of the State 
of New York—which are a fair sample of 
the laws of most other s'a‘es—a number of 
persons form # comy any under the general 
railroad laws, registering at Albany the 
proposed route of the road, the amount 
of capital stock and bonds to be 
issued, and a few otber particulars re- 
quired in the papers ot incorporation. Tne 
incorporators then pioceed to form them- 
selves into a syndicate or company, for the 
purpose of con'ractipg to build and equip 
the road. Here comes the first step in the 
system of ** crooked” finaociering. In their 
capacity of incorporators, the same men 
make a contrect with themselves, in the 
capacity of constructors. Of course, tley 
do not fail to make a baryain to suit their 
own interests. Tbey would be more than 
human if they did. Usually, the bargain is 
that the construction company undertakes 
to build the road for 80 to 100 per cent. of 
the face value of tve first mortgage bonde, 
with an equal amount of stock, and some- 
times also a certain amount. of 
second mortgsges thrown in, virtually 
without consideration. The first mort- 
gages are supposed to represent the real 
oash outlay on the construction and equip- 
ment; but, as a watter of fact, the true 
cash cost ot the work done and materials 
furnisbed, ranges from 60 to 80 per cent. of 
the amount of first len transferred to the 
constructors. The construction company 
disposes of the bonds, partly by negotiating 
their sale to the public through bankers, at 
an advance upon the valuation at which 
they had received them, and partly by using 
them in payment for rails and equipment. 
Beyond the profits made from building the 
road for the first mortgage bonds, there 
remains in the hands of the constructors 
the entire capital stock and any second 
mortgage bonds they may have received, 
as a clear bonus, to jbe held for future 
appreciation, and to keep control of the 
company and be yitimately sold on a mar- 





ket deftly manipulated for that pur- 
pose. 

This is the way ia which a large major- 
ity of our railroads have been and still are 
constructed. It will thus be seen that the 
actual cust of a railroad is ordinarily 
less than 5@ per cent. of the stock and 
bonds issued against the property, and 
that its first mortgage exceeds the amount 
of the legitimate actual cost of the 
road. 

The basis of all the discredit, the embar- 
rassments, the bankruptcies and the rob- 
beries of our railroad system is thus laid at 
the inception of the enterprises. They rest 
upon an intrinsically rotten and dishonest 
foundation; and the evil is far from having 
reached the end of its mischief to the finan- 
cial, political and social interests of the 
country. In some few cases, railroads thus 
exorbitantly capitalized have proved able 
to earn the interest on their debt, provide 
for additional outlays on construction and 
betterments, and even to pay dividends on 
their stock; but, in a large majority of 
cases, tbey have had to undergo a precess 
of financial reconstruction, in order to 
bring the debts of the company within 
its ability to meet its fixed charges. It 
is not a risky estimate to suppose that 
of our present 125.000 miles of railroad, 
with the $7,500,000,000 of stock and debts, 
60 per cent. has undergone this process of 
debt-scaling and rehabilitation. Were it 
not that the new roads have opened up new 
country for settlement, which has become 
an immediate source of traffic, these bad 
financial results would have been more 
genera], and worse than they have proved 
tobe. The risks attending the building of 
lines into unsettled regions ought to have 
been a reason why they should be con- 
structed upon conservative principles; 
but, in reality, the prospects of settling 
new populations, and of tapping pew 
sources of wealth, have been so magnified 
in the eyes of distant and credulous lend- 
ers as to enable the speculative construc. 
tors to easily consummate their illegitimate 
schemes. 

The general result of this system of finan. 
ciering has been to deprive the legitimate 
original investors of their chances of mak- 
ing afair return out of their investment. 
As a rule, tbe bondholders have provided 
all the capital expended, and the stock- 
holders have invested nothing. The bond- 
holders incur all the risks; the stock holders 
have no responsibilities. If the enterprise 
proves a success, the bondholders get their 
interest, while the stockholders, without 
a dollar of onmginal outlay, get vastiy 
more than ever falis to the mortgage cred- 
itors through the stock becoming an in- 
strument of profitable speculution. If the 
enterprise is a failure, the bondholder has 
to forego interest, and finally to accept a 
new mortyaze for a less amount and at a 
lower rate of interest; while the original 
stockholder bas, in the meantime, made 
money out of artificially ‘* booming” the 
shares in Wall § reet. 


The profits realized on these speculative 
constructions are enormous, and have con- 
sti:uted the chief soarce of the phenomenal 
fortunes piled up by our railroad million- 
aires within the last twenty years. It is no 
exaggeration to characterize these transac- 
tions as direct frauds upon the pubiic. 
Toey may not be such in a sense recog- 
nized by the law, for legislation has 
strangely neglected to provide against their 
perpetration; but, morally, they are noth- 
ing less, for they are essentially deceptive 
and unjust, and involve an oppressive tax- 
w'ion of the public at large for the benefit 
of a few individuals, who have given no 
equivalent fir what they get. The result 
of this system is that, on un average, the 
railroads of the country are capitalized at 
probably fully 50 per cent. in excess of 
their actual cost. The maragers of the 
roads claim the right to earn dividends 
upon this fictitious capital, ard it is their 
constant effort to accomplish that object. 
So far as they succeed, they exercise an 
utterly unjust taxation upon the public, by 
exacting a compensation in excess 
a fair return upon the capital actually 
invested. This unjust exaction amounts 
to a direct charge and burthen on the trade 
ot the country, which limits tLe ability of 
the American producer gnd merchant t¢ 
compete with those of foreign nations. and 
checks the deyelopment of our vast batur 
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resources. Ina country of ‘‘ magnificent 
distances” like ours, the cost of transpor- 
tation is one of the foremost factors affect- 
ing its capacity for progress; and the arti- 
ficial enhancement of freight and passenger 
rates due to this false capitalization has 
been a far more serious bar to our material 
development than public opinion has yet 
realized. The hundreds of millions of 
wealth so suddenly accumulated by our 
railroad monarchs is the measure of this 
iniquitous taxation, this perverted distribu- 
tion of wealth. 

This creation of a powerful aristocracy 
of wealth, which originated in a diseased 
system of finance, must ultimately become 
u source of very serious social'and political 
diseases. The descendants of the mush- 
room millionaires of the present genera- 
tion will consolidate into a broad and al- 
most omnipotent money power, whose sym- 
pathies and influence will conflict with our 
political institutions at every point of con- 
tact. They will exercise a vast control 
over the larger organizations and move- 
ments of capital; monopolies will seek pro- 
tection under their wing; and by the 
ascendency which wealth always confers, 
they wiil steadily broaden their grasp upon 
the legislation, the banking and the com- 
merce of the nation. 

The illegitimate methods by which the 
wealth of this class has been accumulated 
cannot always remain ” mystery to the 
masses. The time will come when every 
citizen will clearly perceive how bis inter- 
ests have been sacrificed for the creation ot 
this abnormal class; and when that time 
comes a series of public questions will 
arise that will strain our political institu- 
tions to their very foundations. Already, 
the working masses begin to see the dim 
outline of the gigantic wrong that has been 
inflicted upon tiem, in common with ali 
other classes. If they do not understand 
the exact method by which a portion of the 
rewards of labor has thus been diverted 
from them, they clearly comprehend which 
is theclass responsible. The labor troubles, 
that have so seriously shaken confidence, 
during the spring of this year, have been 
largely stimulated by an idea that a serious 
wrong bas been done to the workman ip 
the creation of these abnormal furtunes. 
It is not surprising, although it may lead 
to disappointing results, if workingmep 
should reason that, if railroads can afford 
to make a few men s0 wonderfully rich, 
they can afford to pay their employés 
higner wages, and f.r shorter hours. Nor 
can we wonder if, when capitalisis are on 
every hand piling up their wealth by the 
tens of millions, the laborer should con- 
clude that he ought to be able to get a few 
dollars a week more, or deduct an hour or 
two off his day’s work, without very serious. 
ly hurting the employing class. This may 
be, and is, very faliacious reasoning: butitis 
what might very naturally be expected, 
under these circumstances, from aclass who 
are not trained to think beyond surface 
depth. It will be of no avail to tell the 
workmen that this unjust distribution of 
wealth is final and irrevocable; that there 
is no power of redress by which a wrong ot 
this nature can be righted; or that, as vot- 
ing citizens, they are as much responsible 
as anybody else for permitting the neglects 
and defects of legislation that have made 
these inequalities possible. This class 
never reason either ca.m'y or logically, 
and it will take a great deal of fruitless 
agitation to satisfy them of the hopelessness 
of their methods of seeking reparation. 

The Socialistic seductions which have 
captivated such large masses of the work- 
ing population of Europe will all the more 
readily find acceptance among our millions 
of laborers because they have before their 
eyes such conspicuous instances of the un- 
equal division of wealth and of the over- 
whelming power of organized capital. 
Certainly, if any facts could be supposed 
to justify the doctrines of Socialism and 
Communism, it would be the sudden crea- 
tion of such fortunes as those which, with- 
in @ very few years, have come into the 
hands of our railroad magnates. A few 
years later the public will understand much 
better than it now does how facts like 
these have contributed to the raising of 
questions of government which wil! dan- 
gerously test the cohesion and endurance 
of our political institutions. 


Artificial methods of establishing our 


rai'road corporations have naturally led to 
artificial methods of regulating their opera - 
tions. Over-capitalization incapacitates the 
roads for competition; for it necessarily 
holds out a temptation to parallel existing 
roads by others at a lower capitalization. 
As roads running between the same points 
were multiplied competition for ‘‘ through” 
business became more active, until not 
only were dividends threatened on some 
of the best lines, but some roads were 
driven into default on their mortgages. 
At this point the *‘ pool” was introduced— 
a device by which all lines running between 
the same points agree to put their business 
from through traffic into a common aggre- 
gate, to be distributed among the several 
members according to certain accepted 
percentages. It was hoped that, in this 
way, uniformity of charges could be main- 
tained, at such rates as were necessary to 
make the business satisfactory to each 
member. This, however, was soon found 
to be a step ‘‘ from the mud into the mire.” 
The pool was discovered to operate as a 
premium on the construction of new par- 
allels, 

Speculators were quick to perceive that 
they could build new lines on the same 
routes for much Jess cost than the old ones, 
and that, with a lower capitalization, they 
could easily compel the pool to admit them 
to membership, with all the privileges of a 
ready-made traffic and with all the guaran- 
ties the pool could afford of exempticn 
from competition, and of ample oharges. 
Thus, the pools that, in the first instance 
were made necessary through the evils of 
speculative methods of construction, be- 
came, in turn, the source of a new and even 
worse form of the same evil. New roads 
were built, or sets of old detached ones 
were connected, so as to afford additional 
parallels to the existing trunk lines, with 
no other object than to compel the latter to 
support them by dividing with them a por- 
tion of theirtraffic, or to accept the alterna- 
tive of a reckless cutting down of rates. 
The endto this excessive system of con- 
struction can only come when the pools 
have been reduced to such a low condition 
that they will no longer care to take new- 
comers into their co-partnership; in which 
case speculative builders will see no chance 
for profit in such ventures. The recent 
fate of the ‘‘ Nickel Plate” and several 
others of these parallel roads built for spec- 
ulation, by which nearly 1,000 miles of 
needless road was built to divide traffic 
with the Vanderbilt system, serves asa 
warning against the danger of building 
roads to live upon pool support; but, nev- 
ertheless, the Eustern trunk poo! still stands 
exposed to a great deal of harassing outside 
competition from pussible and contemplated 
new combinations of exis'ing detached 
lines. Routes of the latter kind are even 
more formidable competitors than new 
lines, because they can be provided at a 
lower capitalization, and have already the 
support of an established way traffic. It 
would not be surprising if, within the next 
three or four years, as many new routes 
were in this way established between New 
York and Chicago. 

It will thus be seen that the very contri- 
vance intended to stave off the vicious 
effects of artificial capitalization is contrib- 
uting, by a sort of punitive process, toward 
the end of reducing earnings to a just ratio 
to the true value of the properties. The 
weakness of the pool, arising from its 
temptations to new competitors to enter 
the field, is not the only cause of its failure. 
Up to this time it hus been found impossi- 
ble to find a form of pool stringent enough 
to restrain the members ftom cutting rates 
against each other. The modes of possible 
evasion are sO numerous, the sacrifices of 
special advantages that each member has 
to make are 80 galling, the small sbare that 
remains to each road in a numerously 
divided business is so small, and the 
temptations of agents to get freight 
“by hook or by crook” in dull 
times so irresistible, that the strictest 
watching and the severest penalties fail to 
secure a faithful observance of the pool 
agreements. Much forbearance is shown 
toward transgressions, and deliberate vicla- 
tions have to be condoned vr connived at; 
but, all the time, the pools are in imminent 
danger of jealousies and breaches of faith 





causiog their disruption. No sooner have 
they won public confidence by maintaining 








harmony through a period of prosperous 
business, than the public wake up, to find 
that some member has been secretly ‘‘ cut- 
ting,” and the agreements are torn to 
pieces. 

The result is, that the public have lost all 
confidence in the ability of the pool to reg- 
ulate competition; and, still worse for the 
railroads, their managers are losing faith 
in them also. The great crucial test of this 
expedient, so far as respects the Eastern 
lines, is likely to come when the number of 
smaller outside competitors, of the charac- 
ter just alluded to, comes to be increased. 
The pool will not be likely to admit them 
into its fold, which already imcludes too 
many diverse interests to permit of har- 
mony; and if it did, the danger of disa- 
greements and disruption would be only 
thereby increased. And yet, if those 
routes are shut out, they will act asso many 
free lances, attacking the older linesin every 
direction, and doing business at rates which 
will leave the pool companies no alterna- 
tive but to follow suit. In this dilemma, the 
outlook for some time ahead is not an en- 
couraging one for the older companies. To 
my view, it seems very probable that their 
original sins of construction and their 
subsequent transgressions of stock ‘* water- 
ing” are about to find them out, The 
natural law of competition is a terrible foe 
to the violators of commercial justice. It 
8 the inevitable police power of trade. Its 
working may be evaded for a time; its 
final conquest over wrongs and monopolies 
may sometimes be delayed beyond the 
limits of human patience, and men may at 
such times lose confidence in its power to 
tight the wrongs of society; but its ultimate 
success in the restoration of equity and 
fair play is as certain as the rising of the 
sun. 

My absolute confidence in the ultimate 
triumph of this principle prompts me to 
venture the assertion that, at no very dis. 
tant period, the wrongs practiced in the 
original construction of our railroads, and 
in the subsequent ‘ watering” of their 
stocks, will be compensated through com- 
petition adjusting the profits of the com- 
panies to the equivalent of a fair return 
upon a true valuation of the properties; 
that is, a value measured by what they are 
able to earn under the conditions of free 
competition and the now current cash cost 
of providing like facilities. Tuat, it ap- 
pears to me, is the solution toward which 
our railroad problem is now steadily work- 
ing, and neither Congressional legislation, 
nor state regulation, nor the resistance of 
o7ganized capital can be expected to much 
longer stave off that result. 

It may, however, be very properly asked, 
whether legislation has no duty in the prem- 
ises. To me it appears that it basa very 
weighty one. Tue consequences of the 
origival neglect to prescribe proper regula- 
tions for the construction, capitalization 
and financial management of railroads has 
been so fully exposed by their past history, 
that the legislature will greatly err if they 
neglect to impose restriciions upon future 
corporations that will prevent further 
repetition, or perpetuation of the evils. 
When the Goverument bestows upon rail- 
roads important privileges and franchises, 
under which fundamental private rights 
are held in abeyance for the common good, 
it is due tothe public protection that the 
recipients of these fuvora should be held 
uncer restrictions which will prevent them 
from abusing the privilege to the pubiic 
disadvantage. 

When a railroad company capitalizes its 
property at double its actual cost, and seeks 
to collect charges calculated to yield divi- 
dends upon such false capital, it grossly 
perverts and abuses the privileges conferred 
by its charter, and virtually perpetrates a 
public robbery. This appears to be a per- 
fectly plain proposition, and yet this glaring 
wrong has been 80 long tolerated, that not 
only the railroads, buta portion of the pub- 
lic even, have come to regard it as a sort of 
right inherent in these corporations. One 
of the first duties of the state legislatures, 
therefore, is to enact laws requiring that the 
stocks and bonds issued against any railroad 
hereafter built shall in no case exceed in 
the aggregate the true cash cost of the 
property; the penalty for the violation of 
this restriction to be forfeiture of charter 





and fix responsibility of managers. All ex- 


tensions, betterments, or improvements 


should be provided for by issues of stock 
or bonds on like conditions. The issue 
of mortgages should be restricted within 
sixty per cent. of the true cost of the prop- 
erty. 

In order to prevent wrongful specula- 
tive profits being realized by the incorpor- 
ators, they should be prevented from be- 
coming the constructors of their road, di- 
rectly or indirectly, and all contracts for 
construction, equipment, extensions or 
improvements should be made upon open 
competitive bids, the lowest bid to be ac- 
cepted, with substantial guaranties for the 
faithful performance of the contract. Also, 
it should be made the duty of boards of 
state ra‘lroad commissioners to see to it 
that all these conditions are strictly com- 
plied with. Regujations should be pro- 
vided prohibiting issues of stock for any 
other than construction or equipment pur- 
poses, forbidding the payment of dividends 
not actually earned, and enforcing the 
amplest publicity of details relating to cur- 
rent traffic and the financial affairs of the 
companies. 

Had our original railroad laws incorpor- 
ated provisions of this character, our rail- 
roads would have all along ranked as the 
safest and most stable investments of the 
country; the discredit that hangs over our 
corporate enterprises would have been 
averted; transportation would have been 
done at lower and more uniform charges, 
and we should have been saved the social 
and political excrescence of an aristocracy 
based upon ill-gotten wealth. After our 
bitter experience of the dangerous results 
of negiecting to guard tne railroad interests 
by some such restraints as the foregoing, it 
surely is not too early now to apply these 
safer methods to all future enterprises of 
this character, Not only is such legislation 
due a8 @ measure necessary for the protcc- 
tion of our commerce and investors, but it 
would go very far toward affording a rem- 
edy for the evils that have grown up under 
the old unregulated system. To a man of 
business it is hardly necessary to point out 
what would be the comparative advan- 
tages of roads constructed uader the pro- 
posed regulations. As a rule, taeir capi- 
talizatioa would not exceed fifty to sixty 
per cent. of that of the older companies, 
and they could, therefore, be run—upon a 
much lower rate of charges. 

The thoroughly conservative nature of 
their organization would bespeak fur them 
a degree of public confidence wh.ch would 
enable them to get all the capital needed 
for really legitimate undertakiags, whilst 
purely speculative ventures would be put 
under conservative check. Uoder these 
circumstances new roads could do a profit- 
able business, and yet compete succes:fuily 
with the vld excessively capitaliz-d com- 
panies. The ultimate result of this com- 
petition from the new order of roads would 
inevitubly be to reduce the earnings of the 
older cluss to a point which would admit 
of interest and dividends being earned only 
onthe sume rate of Capitalization as ex- 
isted amung the new system companies. 
In other words, the effect .f the honest 
method of capitalization here suggested 
wouid be to squeeze all the ‘‘ water” out 
of the old companies, and to bring them 
in effect, though possibly not in form, to 
the same fiuancial level as the new. 

If my reasoning here is correct, there is 
cause for our great railroad capitalists to 
jook out for the security of their invest- 
ments. The basis for their wealth may 
prove far less certsin than they have imag- 
ined it to be. With the prevailing and 
steadiiy increasing public feeling against 
the methods of rai!road capitalists and the 
working of our railroad system, what as- 
surance can there be that, when a remedy 
for these corporate wrongs comes to be 
clearly propounded, it will not be eagerly 
urged upon the attention of the legislatures, 
and adopted without much ceremony? The 
dash of a Governor’s pen is, therefore, all 
tbat stands between the railroad millionaire 
and the sudden extinction of a large por- 
tion of his inflated paper wealth. Is this a 
chimerical conclusion? The question, it 
seems to me, deserves a far more serious 
consideration than those most vitally con- 
cerned have yet bestowed upon it. No 
man can confidently deny the possibility of 
such a result as is here indicated. No one 





familiar with the present public temper on 
the subject of railroad monopoly can 
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reasonably question the probability 
even of a settlement of this kind 
being ere long’ resorted to. Un- 


der these circumstances, it is a question 
very pertinent to the times, whether the 
foundation of our railroad aristocracy is us 
broad or as firm as it has been supposed to 
be, and whether a healthy solution of the 
great railroad problem is as difficult and as 
remote as some despondent people have 
represented it to be. 





Senator Haw ey: I have been, as I trust 
you have, interested with the address just 
delivered. This question of railroade is a 
matter of a great deal of interest, less of 
profit, and to some extent a painful subject 
in New Evgland. Much is said about gen- 
eral economy and industry in the distribu- 
tion of wealth in this country. I have seen 
evidences of it. I want to say to my friend 
Clews, the reason some people were leaving 
was partly because of the bright sunshine 
in that place and partly because of the din- 
ner hour, and to some extent because they 
held original stock and did not want to 
hear any more on the subject. The atten- 
tion given by the rest of them is evidence 
that they held second mortgage bonds and 
are not without hope. 

If there is anything good in this country 
or any other country, America is perfectly 
willing to take as much as possible. There 
is nothing mean about us. The old tune, 
supposed to be English, was taken from a 
Dutchman, and we took it from the Eng- 
lish and adapted some English words. The 
gentleman who will sing that is Mr. Joha 
Plummer, a geatieman of New York. There 
is nothing significant in stating that he is an 
honest and able man; he was born in Rox- 
bury, Mass., and bas a right to come here; 
as this town was first called New Roxbury. 
Mr. Piummer believes thatevery youn: man 
will do his full and honest duty in politics; 
and he narrowly escaped being “Muyor of 
New York, and has never been a candidate. 
Nobody knows how much New York has 
escaped having an admirable and first-class 
Mayor, without any question. Mr. Plum- 
mer will lead in the first and second verses 
of ** America.” 

Before that he has some 
make. 


remarks to 


INDUSTRY AND PLUCK, 
BY MR. JOHN F. PLUMMER. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen :—I 
have tried very hard to keep in the back 
ground here; fur I am placed in a very 
equivocal position. Since I have been sit- 
ting here this morning—and, in fact, for the 
last forty-eight hours—I have not known 
who I was or what I was. I received a let- 
ter from Mr. Bowen in New York, I think 
Tuursday afternoon, stating that he desi:ed 
me to come to this national celebration and 
speak three-quarters of an hour oa 
“Trade and Commerce.” That was 
rather startling information to give a man 
when he knows that many of the greatest 
speakers of tbe land have had several 
months in which to prepare magnificent 
orations and to come here and dety each 
other. I immediately said that such a 
thing was impossible. I find myself an- 
nounced in the paper as John F. Plummer, 
of Chicago, who will speak on ** Trade and 
Commerce.” I find the program of the 
day is quite correct in that there is no men- 
tion of John F. Plummer. A paragraph in 
the Rosebud says: John H. Plummer of 
New York, will speak on * Trade and Com- 
merce.” Mr. Hawley is quite correct in 
announcing me as a Roxbury boy from 
Massachusetts, where I lived some twenty- 
three years ago. I am also placed in 
another equivocal position; for the invita- 
tion was first extended to me to take the 
place of Gen. Horace Porter. That was the 
hardest thing of all; forGen. Horace Porter, 
as you ali know, is celebrated for his witti- 
cisms and bright sayings, and in that 
respect his reputation is only bounded by 
the expanse of ourcountry. In regard to 
these various positions, I am reminded of a 
couple of Irishmen who found themselves 
at the top of a building which was on fire. 
They held a consultation and one of them 
said: ‘‘ Pat, jmp out of the window, you 
fool.” Pat replied: ‘‘ I willnot do it; I 
am going down by the stairway” ; and he 
picked up his breeches; and the unfor- 
tunate part of Pat’s trip was that he got 
them on hind side before. When he found 





himself safely on the ground he was aske 
if he was hurt. ‘Not a bit,” he said. ‘It 
is only that I feel myself kind of badly 
twisted.” 

Now, friends, I am the greatest nobody 
that has appeared befcre you this morning. 
I am rothing but a tradesman, and in some 
countries a tradesman is not thought much 
of; but in this country he stands as high as 
any one. In this State of Connecticut, 
where there is so much that is connected 
with education and industry, I will perhaps 
be permitted to say that my feeling as a 
business man is that we are being hindered 
and hampered in our business prosperity 
by certain influences which are the hardest 
to control. It would be heresy to make a 
remark in any way detrimental to our col- 
leges and seats of learning; yet, many of 
our political economists who are threaten- 
ing this country seem to be imbued with 
the idea that they know it all; they don’t 
know it all; God Almighty never gave it to 
any one man to know it all yet. And 
while they are projecting and figuring and 
speculating as to what the future of this 
country Ought to be, the active, progres- 
sive, plucky man of business is prospect. 
ing around this country in the channels 
where work remains to be done, and where 
improvements are sought for and where 
progress is to be made. You men of in- 
dustry and men of busivess exert the 
greatest influences in which are combined 
the elements of success in this country of 
any class of men. And so it was a few 
years ago; when these same political econ- 
omists were figuring out what was going 
to happen, enterprising men of business 
were seeking homes in this far West of 
ours, and developing that vast country 
which has become one of the great gran- 
aries of the world. Men of business were 
also establishing mills and factories and 
workshops. 


Iam happy to tell you that for twenty 
years I have been connected with mills in 
Rockville, Conn., a place I have heard 
senator Hawley speak of as a typical New 
Eogland town. In this town the mills are 
kept busy and active, and it is to-day pro- 
ducing its millions. Perhaps you would 
like to know what sort of a business man [ 
am, and what sort of fabrics I handie. My 
fabrics go clear way back to the time of 
Adam, and they date back to the Garden 
of Eden, and they date back to the time 
when good old Adam ate so many apples 
toat he fell; and whilst it was a little rough 
on these apples, at the saine time he fell 
there; and the problem has been given to 
the world as to what sort of a coat it was 
that Adam first wore after his fall in the 
Garden of Eden. After a good deal of dis- 
cussion and problematical thinking, it has 
been settled it was a winter coat, because 
he wore it just after the fall. 

Now, we are celebrating the Revolution 
to-day; and all [ have got to say about 
trade and commerce is, that revolution has 
made trade and commerce, inasmuch as it 
has opened up a new world and created a 
new people; and under the influence of 
the plow and the anvil and the loom, com- 
merce is being extended and trade is being 
established; and we are so bappy within 
ourselves to-day that all the rest of the 
world are jealous of us. 


I am a firm believer in the sanctity of the 
family, and I am a firm believer in having 
no outside meddlers in the family, and I 
say to-day, let us use every power which 
God Almighty has put into us, into brave 
hearts and strong arms, and build up and 
extend the industries of this country to such 
an extent that we shall hereafter, as we are 
now doing, paralyze the outside world. It 
is not generally known to what extent we 
feed the outside world, not with food, but 
with the products of New England indus 
try and pluck and invention. Let this 
work go on, and we shall learn to love 
our country more and more; not that 
we shall love other countries less, 
but we shall leve our own more. So will 
its blessed influence be extended in our 
American homes, in our American churches, 
and in the elevation of woman, God’s 
greatest gift to man, whose virtues we love, 
and whose faults we fail to see. Go through 
the manufacturing sections, and in no spot 
on the face of this earth anywhere can you 
sec cogether such a lot of pretty girls, and 
well dressed, as you will see right through 








this section of country in which we stand 
to-day-—-New Ergland. They are better 
provided for, they are better cared for, they 
are better loved, they are better appre- 
ciated. Their clothes are finer, their edu- 
cation is better, and everything about them 
has a tendency toward higher progress. I 
tell you, friends, ttere is nothing on this 
earth to-day that the enterprising men of 
the day want and need so much around 
them as the influence of loving and refined 
women. God be praised that in this country 
woman is elevated. We do not see her in 
a clay pit, we do not see her in a sand-hill, 
we do not see her carrying mortar, we do 
not see her harnessed with a dog, carting 
anything, and when we have to produce 
cheap things in this country at that cost, 
may I be dead. I say to you, protect our in- 
dustries in this country to the fullest and 
last extent; protect the liberty of labor. I 
have been laboring since I was fifteen years 
of age; and I never went to college, either; 
at the same time 1 think I know as much 
about these things as some of our learned 
col'egians, and I don’t think I need to goto 
college and study text books to get all the 
information there is in this world. 

In regard to the lessons which have been 
given us to-day by the eloquent speakers 
who have addressed us, we have heard Mr. 
Lounsbury, who I am glad to recognize as 
a business man; we have heard Judge 
Wait, whom we all like to hear, and we 
don’t have to wait long until we get some- 
thing good. There is Mr. Clews, whom I 
remember to have been engaged in mercan- 
tile business; and you are going to hear Mr. 
Levi P. Morton, another dry-goods mer- 
chant, some years ago. 

Many years ago, in the early days of the 
settlement of New England, the farmers 
used to go to their work armed, and the 
reason was that there were sundry Indians 
ficatiog around; and one old deacon used 
to always take his musket to the field. He 
was asked why he took his musket to the 
field ,when he so firmly believed in the as- 
ser'ion that no man died until his time had 
come, and he was all right under any cir- 
cumstances. Said he: ‘“‘I will tell you 
why I take my musket to the field; it is, in 
case I should be around and see that other 
Indian whose time had come, I should feel 
it my duty to bave that musket with me.” 

Keep your tools about you, men and 
women. Do allthat you can to elevate the 
women and help the women to bear the 
burdens of this life, and they will honor you, 
and you in turn will honor them, and so 
God will be served and America will grow 


AFTERNOON EXEROISES. 


After an hour’s interval, the audience 
gathered about the stand in the a‘ternoon, 
Senator Hawley in the chair. 

Senator Haw rey: The McClellans came 
from Windham, the Grants came from 
Windsor, the Shermans came from Norwalk 
and Fairfield County, and as for the poli- 
ticians, they are all over the West from New 
England. I mean politicians in the good 
sense, the right sense of the word. In that 
case it stands next to the profession of the 
clergyman. I have the great pleasure of 
introducing the Hon. Charles H. Grosvenor, 
of Ohio, who has the honor to be a member 
of Congress and a native of the neighboring 
town of Pomfret, who will address you 
upon the ballot. 

THE BALLOT. 





BY HON. OHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
Or OHIO. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Tue invitation of your distinguished fel- 
low townsman to be present on this occa- 
sion, and to participate in the ceremonies 
incident thereto, was received by me with 
feelings of profound satisfaction. 

Born upon the soil of New England, in 
the adjoining town of Pomfret, reared to 
manhood by a descendant of a long line of 
Connecticut ancestry, I have ever felt a 
strong attachment to this state. The older 
I grow, and the more widely my observa- 
tion becomes extended, the more I love and 
cherish the memories of my New England 
ancestry and the history of my native state. 

‘rhe state from which I come is nearly 
allied by ties of kinship and common 
brotherhood to the states of New England. 
It is one of our boasts that we enjoy, of 
right and community of interest, the his- 








tory of New England. Her history before 
our independence, her record all along the 
pathway which we have trod, we point to, 
and assert our kinship to her and common 
interest in her achievements. No intelli- 
gent man, citizen of America, observant of 
the growth and development of the grand- 
est nation on earth, has failed to trace 
the monuments she has _ impressed 
upon the whole growth and develop- 
opment of the country, away out to the 
Rocky Mountains and down upon the 
golden shore of the Pacific. The sturdy 
sons of New Eoglund have gone every- 
where West, and their pathway is marked 
by institutions of learnivg, landmarks of 
wisdom placed in the constitutions and 
laws of our states. The grand declaration 
that underlies the political superstructure 
of the northwestern territory, out of which 
has been carved seven magnificent sister 
commonwealths, and upon which their in- 
stitutions, political, educational, and relig- 
ious, are based. The ordinance of 1787 
came from the hand of a New England 
man, It was born of the spirit of New Eng- 
land liberty, developed by New England’s 
education, and baptized with the holy ben- 
ediction of New England’s spirit of devo- 
tion to the great principles of religion, 
truth, and liberty. 

Upon more than a hundred battle-fields 
of the great war for the Union, the men of 
New England, the sons of the heroes of 
Bunker Hill and Bennington, mingled their 
blood with the blood of the descendants of 
a common ancestry, the uncopquerable 
heroes who bore tu the battle-field the es- 
cutcheon of Ohio and her kindred states 
lying westward to the Rocky Mountains. 
And when the war was over, and peace 
shed her benign influence upon the land, 
these same heroes who had borne the ban- 
ners of New England to glory upon the 
battle-field side by side with their Western 
brethren, took up the flag of Empire, and 
bore it across the continent. Their axes have 
been sounding in the pine forests of Ore- 
gon and Washington Territory, and their 
picks have been ringing amid the rich de- 
posits of the Rocky Mountains, and their 
genius and their enterprise has poured a 
shower of wealth into the national lap. 
States have been carved out by their politi- 
cal wisdom. Cities and towns have sprung 
up like magic beneath the wand of their 
genius. Everywhere schoolhouses have 
dotted the plains and nestled amid the 
crags of the mountains; church spires, typi- 
cal of their undying New England faith, 
point heavenward in token that the religion 
of their fathers has been carried as a bene- 
diction, across the beautiful domain of the 
nation, and is still cherished and promoted 
by them. , 

His education is provincial, indeed, who 
sneers at any one section of this great 
country, interwoven as all sections are by 
bands of steel and ties of blood and kin- 
ship; cemented as they have been on the 
battle-fields which have made the country 
great, united and free. Nevertheless, just 
criticisms may not be complained of. The 
right to point out the tendencies of a sec- 
tion of this country toward narrow- 
mindedness or provincialism, is one of the 
rights for which the war for independence 
was waged, and he pleads guilty to narrow- 
mindedness and sectionalism who fears to 
have his action and his sentiments criti- 
cised before the world. 


THE BALLOT. 


The underlying foundation upon which 
rests the institutions of this country is the 
ballot, and a free and honest ballot is neces- 
sary and indispensable. Whenever the bal- 
lot in a free country—a country governed 
by popular will—loses either one of these 
essential qualities, freedom or honesty, it 
not only ceases to be the conservator of the 
country’s good, but becomes dangerous 
and destructive. The people of this coun- 
try waived their rights to complain of the 
results of popular elections honestly con- 
ducted when they consented to join ina 
Government based upon the arbitration of 
the ballot. The consent of the governed 
was given that the views of the majority 
should be the final arbitrator upon every 
question of policy. The individual voter 
accepted a trust and becomes a trustee. 
It was an express trust. He undertook it 
in consideration of the right given to him 
to vote at elections and the right to give 
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expression to his opinions through the bal- 
lot-box, and be protected in person and 
property. He accepted the position and 
duty of a trustee of an express trust, and 
agreed to contribute by the instrumentality 
of his ballot to the general good 
of the country; such opinion, and 
such judgment, thus expressed, as he might 
have after a full study of the questions in- 
volved. By accepting this trust the voter 
undertook to fit himself for the position 
which he had assumed. He undertook to 
understand what was best for the country. 
By just implication he promised that, upon 
each recurring election day he would make 
his apperance at the polls with an intelli- 
gent understanding of the issues involved, 
and the consequences to the country of any 
decision which might grow out of the con- 
troversy. To this end, then, it becomes 
the duty of the voter to acquaint himself 
with the wants and necessities of the coun- 
try. He cannot blindly discharge this 
great duty. He has no power of substitu- 
tion. The trust did not confer that author- 
ity upon him. The trusteeship is one per- 
sonal to himself, and while he may be ad- 
vised by others how he shall discharge his 
duty, he may not subordinate his judgment 
and his opinion to the judgment and 
opinions of others. But by accepting this 
trusteeship, the trustee, by like fair infer- 
ence, agreed to be actuated in the discharge 
of his duty, by high and honorable con- 
siderations. He was not to be actuated by 
selfish motives. He must put the public 
good above individual aggrandizement. He 
cannot discharge the duties of this trust in 
the interest of private ends, where private 
interests collide with and antagonize public 
interests. The greatest good to the great- 
est number must be his rule and guide in 
discharging the high duties incumbent 
upon him. 

Individual ambition must be subordi- 
nated to the public welfare. He must 
not consent to be bribed in the discharge 
cf his duty. The man who offers him 
money to cast his vote in a particular di- 
rection, by that act announces to him that 
but for the bribe, the vote would be cast 
in some other direction. He must not be 
controlled by individual ambition or pride 
in the success of others, when such ambi- 
tion and such pride cannot be assuredly 
reconciled with a just and faithful adher- 
ence to his duties on behalf of the great 
public which he is under obligation to 
serve. These suggestions may be con- 
sidered idealistic and impossible of attain- 
ment in acountry governed by the ballot; 
but the trouble is that when you cut loose 
from these land-marks and adopt some 
other, any other principle upon which this 
individual trust of the voter shall be dis- 
charged, you have entered upon an open 
sea, a shoreless sea, in an open boat with- 
out rudder, chart or compass. Once de- 
tach yourself from the great proposition 
tat the voter is the trustee and the great 
public is the ces-(¢ gue trust, and you leave 
t re ballot in the hands of a man stripped of 
responsibility, answerable to no one, and 
at liberty to make merchandise of his bal- 
lot, and a political prostitute of himselt. 

The public—the state—upon the other 
hand, by its establishment of the trustee- 
ship in the voter, obligates itself to throw 
no embarrassing impediment in the way of 
the discharge by him of his duty in the 
premises. It is the duty of the state to see 
to it that every voter has the most com- 
plete and inexpensive facilities for discharg- 
ing his duty. 

Nearness of location of the voting place, 
simplicity of machinery, absolute honesty 
in the agents who receive the ballot, cer- 
tainty of an honest count thereof, and a 
just and truthful return of the result, are 
some of the requisites. There should be 
about the ballot-box no crowds to intimi- 
date or obstruct the vote. Argument, per- 
sonal appeal, is all well enough during the 
canvass, but when the voting day has 
come, the voter should be left absolutely 
free to discharge his duty untrammeled, 
unterrified, uninfluenced by all else than 
his own judgment. These then are the re- 
ciprocal relations that exist between the 
voter and the public. 

ABUSES. 

What have been the abuses of the 
ballot in the United States? They 
have been of the most insidious and 





subtle character,and are not alone of recent 
date. I know that very many of our peo-. 
ple are inclined to consider, and per- 
haps I might say, flatter themselves 
that the corruptions of the ballot- 
box in this country have been matters of 
recent growth. Occasionally you hear 
some person say: ‘“‘ The War produced 
this condition of things in the country.” 
Before going into details upon this branch 
of the case, let us sub-divide the evils 
which threaten the purity of the ballot in 
the United States into certain general 
heads; First, Overt acts of intimidation or 
personal and social proscription. Second, 
Bribery, the purchase of votes. Under 
this head I class votes controlled by the 
direct payment of money, and votes con- 
trolled by the promise of office or other 
consideration affecting the voter. Third, 
The system of fraud upon the ballot, and 
classed under this general head is the sys- 
tem in vogue in many of the Southern 
States and in not a few of the Northern 
States, whereby the ballot actually cast by 
the voter is not counted, and another and 
different one is substituted, and the will of 
the voter is thereby set aside. Under these 
three grand sub-divisions may be mar- 
shaled most of the evils that threaten the 
ballot in this country. The crimes against 
the free ballot under the first sub-division 
of my statement have usually been com- 
mitted in the Southern States. The pur- 
pose of certain political organiza- 
tions in the Southern States was con- 
fessedly for the purpose of intimidating 
the colored voters, so as to prevent 
them from participating at the polls. 
The ‘‘shot-gun policy” of Mississippi 
which wrested that state, with its over- 
whelming majority of Republicans, from 
the hands of that party and transferred it 
permanently to the hands of the Demo- 
cratic Party, was the brutal and awkward 
system of terrorizing and intimidating the 
voter by acts and threats of personal vio- 
lence. The same system prevailed in Vir- 
ginia in a few localities, and spread with 
great rapidity throughout a part of the 
Southern States. But, happily, in one as- 
pect of the case, and, possibly, nnhappily 
in another aspect, the shot-gun is no longer 
used, to any considerable extent, to control 
the elections in the South and North. 
Bloodshed is not the most potent weapon 
now. Murders at the polls, dead men ly- 
ing around the voting places, shocked the 
mora) sensibilities of the country, and pro- 
duced a reaction everywhere. But their 
effects remain, 


Throughout the Northern States and 
Eastern States to-day the average vote cast 
in the various Congressional Districts will 
amount to something like 35.000, to each 
Member of Congress—a ratio of represent- 
ation of about 153,000; and the votes cast 
in the several districts in the sections of 
the states to which I have alluded, average 
somewhere in the neighborhood of the fig- 
ures which I have given. In the five 
Southern States where the colored popu- 
lation preponderates—to wit: [Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina—two representatives in Congress 
represeot 8,000 votes each; one, 9,000; 
two, 10,000 = each; four, 11,000 
each; seven, 13,000 each; six, 14,000 
each; three, 15,000 each ; three, 
16.000 each; one, 17,000; two, 19,- 
000 each; two, 20,000 each; two, 22,000; 
each; two, 24,000 each; and one, 30,000 
votes. In these states the average vote in 
all the districts is 16,214. In the Northern 
States the average votes is 35,149. Thus 
we have this result: Ohio with a total vote 
of 780,011, is represented by 21 Congress- 
men, while the States of Alabama, Georgia, 
South Carolina, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, and Florida, with a total vote of but 
769,536, are represented by 45 Congress- 
men. That is, it takes more votes to elect 
21 Congressmen in Ohio than it does to 
elect 45 Congressmen in the states named. 
And this disparity might be prolonged in- 
definitely. In the five Southern States 
which I have named, at the time of the 
election in 1884, there were 623,892 white 
votes. The total vote cast, as I have 
shown, was 769,536, thus showing that 
probably but 46,144 colored men voted. In 
these five states there were 1,242,424 voters. 
Only 586,184 voted, while the non-voting 
voters were 656,290. But why pursue this 





investigution. The political power of the 
South to-day is wielded by a minority of 
the voting population. These figures show 
that the effeet of the shot-gun policy has 
been to put an end to the voting tendencies 
of alarge per cent. of the population of 
these Southern districts; for one thing is 
certain: either these voters in large aum- 
bers have staid at home and refused to vote, 
or else the system of apportionment is un- 
just and unfair. It cannot be contended fora 
moment that under our system of repre- 
sentation, it is fair for a Member of Con- 
gress, for and against whom but 8,000 votes 
were cast, to have the same power upon 
the floor of Congress that the representa- 
tive does, for whom and against whom 
40,000 votes were cast. But, asI have said 
intimidation by threats of physical danger 
has measurably passed away. It has been 
superseded by a more ingenious system. 
There are inventions iv political frauds, 
and discoveries in systems of outrages on 
the ballot-box. The shot-gun policy of 
Mississippi has drifted away off, and lies 
among the wrecks of cast-off machinery 
along with the old flail and scythe and 
sickle with which our forefathers reaped 
and threshed their grain. The wooden 
mold-bourd plow, and the Dilworth spell- 
ing book, the old stage coach and all the 
appliances which modern invention has 
superseded; and instead of the crack of the 
shot-gun, the riding of masked men, the 
groans of the dying victims, there appears 
now upon the scene an organization 
through the country to cheat the voter out 
of his own vote by substituting ballots 
never cast for ballots honestly cast. These 
are the steam threshers, the telephone, the 
steam cars of modern times. And when 
we come to this partof the subject, truth 
and justice compel us to say that the 
South does not stand alone in the manipu- 
lation of these appliances. No greater 
crimes were ever committed against the 
ballot-box in the United States by fraudu- 
lent manipulation of the ballot-boxes and 
the ballots, than those perpetrated in 
the State of Ohio during the last 
three years. Popular elections in certain 
localities became a farce. Ballot-boxes were 
opened and filled with new unvoted ballots. 
Thousands of names were added to the poll 
books. The safe in the office of the clerk 
of the court in one of the counties was 
opened, the poll books and tally sheets re- 
moved and hundreds of names were added, 
and a systematic line of fraud swept over 
the state and well nigh turned aside the 
popular verdict in a new and different 
direction. But as it was before intimated, 
these systematic outrages against free gov- 
ernment are not new in the present genera- 
tion of men. The oldest inhabitants be- 
lieve that in 1844 Henry Clay was fairly 
elected President of the United States. A 
distinguished writer of that day gives the 
following summary of the fraud that en- 


tered into that famous election: ‘ Henry 
Clay was the choice of the American peo- 


ple for President, and a majority of the 
votes actually cast was thrown for him. 
He was chosen President by the voice of 
his countrymen, and, under the Constitu. 
tion and laws—by all the rules of right— 
was entitled to the Presidency. None now 
doubt that. As a matter of history it is 
notorious. Nevertheless, in the House in 
1845, the electoral vote counted, was: For 
Polk, 170; for Clay, 105; while Poik’s 
minority on the popular vote was 24,119. 
The electoral colleges counted for Polk in- 
cluded that of New York (86), Pennsyl- 
vania (26), Georgia (10), Louisiana (6)—in 
all 78 votes—to allof which Clay was en- 
titled by decided popular majorities in all 
those states. Hence, add those 78 votes to 
Clay’s 105, and deduct them from Polk’s 
170, will give Clay 183 votes, and reduces 
Polk’s to 92, making Clay’s majority in the 
electoral colleges 91, the real result of the 
canvass, but which was defeated by the de- 
liberately planned frauds of the Democra- 
cy. Even strike from Polk’s 170 New 
York’s 36 votes, which state Clay con- 
fessedly carried by from 5,000 to 10,000 
majority, will leave Polk but 184 electoral 
votes, and give Clay 141, a majority of 
seven in the colleges.” 

‘* That Henry Clay was entitled,and con- 
fessedly entitled to the electoral votes of 
New York, Pennsylvania,Georgia and Lou- 
isiana—78 in all—which by fraud by the 





‘counting in’ process, were counted for 
Polk,” says this same writer, ‘‘ we have 
before us the proofs in a number of 
shapes.” ‘*In1844 acombination of gamb- 
lers, through a system of betting all over 
the country, in favor of Polk, as in the can- 
vass of 1876 in favor of Tilden, secured by 
their winnings the means of defraying the 
expenses of the frauds. That was notori- 
ously so in New York, Pennsylvania and 
Louisiana. 

‘*In New York, in 1844, of the popular 
vote Polk was in a minority of 10,706 
votes. His plurality over Clay was only 
5,106. That he obtained in the city and 
its surroundings by fraudulent naturaliza- 
tion, by repeating, and ballot-box stuffing ; 
by the manufacture and count through 
such infamous agencies, of from 10,000 to 
15,000 bogus votes.” The same writer 
says: ‘‘In Pennsylvania the frauds were 
equally flagrant. At the October election, 
it was admitted by the best posted of the 
Democracy that Clay in the state was at 
least 10,000 votes stronger than General 
Markle, the Whig candidate for Governor. 
Hence, in order to beat Clay in November, 
Shunk’s majority must reach 10,000. It 
was only 4,282, fully 6,000 less than the 
Democratic estimate as absolutely neces- 
sary to beat Clay. Nevertheiess, Clay was 
beaten. His vote, as the Democracy had 
calculated, was 5,200 greater than Markle’s, 
and was drawn principally from Shunk’s; 
yet Polk’s majority in the state was 6,882.” 

‘‘In Georgia, in 1844, by the tax list, the 
exact number of legal votes in the State 
could be readily ascertained. By that list 
there were in the state, 78,611 votes. At 
the Presidential election 86,277 votes were 
cast. Even supposing, therefore, that 
every legal voter in the state attended the 
polls—the decrepid, aged, sick, and dying— 
there was still a fraud of 7,666 votes, By 
whom were these polled? In the Whig 
counties, less than the legal vote as shown 
by the tax list was polled; but in the Dem- 
ocratic counties of Forsyth, Lumpkin, Habe 
ershan, and Franklig, the lawful vote was 
8,202. They returned a vote of 4,014 for 
Polk, and 1,825 for Clay. In all, 5,8385—a 
fraud in these four counties alone of 2,663; 
and so on throughout all the Democratic 
counties of Georgia. Never'heless, Polk's 
majority in the state was only 2,077.” 

These are facts derived, and the toregoing 
extracts are taken from ‘: Greeley’s Life of 
Henry Clay,” ‘*Colvin Colton’s do.,” and 
the **‘ Whig Review.” 

These instances, both of long ago and 
of the present, are only a very few of the 
glaring outrages perpetrated against a free 
ballot. From one end of the country to the 
other money has been used to purchase the 
votes of men at the polls. From one end 
of the country to the other systematic 
promises of office and patronage in diverse 
ways, have been used to turn aside the 
just expression of the people’s judgment. 
And time would fail me were I to attempt 
to enumerate one-tenth of the various 
devices by which money has entered into 
popular elections, and controlled these 
results. It is not necessary to spend time 
to satisfy the American people of the mag- 
nitude ana wide-spread existence of this 
evil. Everybody knows it. Everybody 
understands it. But the difficulty lies in 
the question of what is the remedy? And 
the remainder of my time shall be devoted 
to a few suggestions in that direction. 

The prosecution by grand juries and 
courts of individual violators of election 
laws furnisha most inadequate remedy for 
the terrible line of evils which result from 
these practices. It is a very inadequate 
remedy when public judgment has been re- 
versed, and men who would not have re- 
ceived majorities have received majorities 
and have been installed in the offices to 
which they have been fraudulently elected, 
to send the miserable victims who took the 
money, and did the work, to the peniten- 
tiary. But in this class of cases proof is 
generally unattainable. The election is 
over, neighbors are involved, sympathy is 
aroused, and the ends of justice are cir- 
cumvented. The gigantic growth of this 
evil in this country is attributable to the 
substantial impossibility of successfal pros- 
ecution in individual cases, 

What remedies suggest themselves to the 
candid and thoughtful student of these 
times? First, Whenever a member of 
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Congress presents himself armed with a 
certificate, let that certificate show the 
number of votes cast at the election in his 
district on the day when he claims to have 
been elected. If that certificate of votes 
shows a wide and unexplained discrepancy 
between the voters of the district and the 
votes cast, let the law of Congress refuse 
that man his seat, and prohibit the clerk 
from placing his name on the rol! of Con- 
gress, and relegate the question of repre- 
sentation back to the constituency of the 
district. So long as intimidation and pro- 
scription have their reward by controlling 
the legislation of Congress, either by the 
direct election of representatives or the in- 
direct election of senators through the 
state legislatures, the members whereof 
have been elected by the same conatitu- 
encies and by these same means, intimida- 
tion and proscription will goon. Arem- 
edy will be sought and found for this evil. 
It is the next matter to be considered by 
the American people; the next issue that 
will be presented and disposed of. Tue 
brain, the intelligence, the virtue of this 
nation will not submit to be controlled and 
governed by a minority. 

The second remedy looks to the punish- 
ment of men guilty of the crime of cor- 
ruptly using money t) control elections. 
Punish the beneficiary, not by the process 
of criminal prosecutions, but by stripping 
him of the benefits of the fraud, of the 
crime committed in his interest. When it 
is definitely proven that one vote was 
bribed in the state legislature to vote for 
‘*A” for the United States Senate, with- 
out callusion of the other side, strip 
him of his office and send him back to 
private life, and stamp upon him a stain 
of popular judgment in the form of in- 
eligibility, moral ineligibility, to be ever 
agein elected. Upon proof that votes, to 
an extent sufficient to raise the fair pre- 
sumption of a conspiracy or agreement to 
corrupt the popular judgment have been cast 
for a member of Congress, turn bim out of 
Congress, and forbid him, by popular judg- 
ment, from ever appeariug in Congress 
again. These are severe remedies, but 
they must be applied, or no remedy will 
ever be effectual to cure tne evil. 

We hear the weak and insulting sug- 
gestion that it is true that Mr. ** B” or Mr. 
“A” was elected by the bribery of the 
members of the caucus who nominated 
him, or the legislature which elected bim; 
but the brivery was the criminal act of 
others, of which he had no knowledge. He 
was simply a candidate and was innocent, 
while tens of thousands of dollars were 
turned into a pool from all sorts of sources, 
forming one gigantic corruption fund with 
which the members of the caucus or legisla- 
ture were corrupted. But he, poor, innocent 
soul, did not know anything. He supposed 
that bis election was the outgrowth of 
some great public demand for his services. 
Therefore, let him retain his seat, and let 
public judgment be turned aside and pub- 
lic morals be debauched,and crime triumph. 
Tue man who places himself in that sort 
of au atiitude toward these great over- 
shadowing crimes, is a weak man in the 
first inetance--weak to suppose that the 
public will tolerate such an apology—and 
a bad man in the nex: place—bad to be the 
owner of a conscience thus warped, thus 
tarnished, thus debaucbed and degraded. 

It is the bailot we must purify It is the 
election we must vindicate. Tue man be- 
comes the unimportant factor. Public 
justice strikes down the crime. It huris 
its thunderbolts at the outrage of his elec- 
tion, and if he stands in the way of it, let 
him fall. And let no word of sympathy or 
tear of regret console him in his overthrow. 
The crime was committed for him; the 
crime cannot be punisned but by stripping 
him of the profits thereof. The public can- 
not find the places and the times and the 
circumstances where money was used, but 
they can put their fingers upon the result 
of the crime,and they can make it unprotit- 
able that crimes such as that shall be com- 
mitted. So that I would teach the public 
conscience of this country that the first 
duty of American statesmanship is to de- 
vise a code of laws so far-reaching in their 
operation as to strip the crimes against the 
free ballot of their potency by rendering 
such crimes profitiess to the perpetrators 
thereof. And to this end I would set aside 





by legal enactment, and by the common 
judgment of the courts, and by the com- 
mon practice of the legislative assemblies 
the over-strict rules of law, and give to 
those tribunals power to judge when a 
crime has been committed, by a careful sur- 
vey of all the circumstances attending 
the canvass, the numinations, and the elec- 
tions. These, or some other remedies will be 
applied. This fabric of free government is 
too valuable to be lost. This freedom of 
ours cost too much to be abandoned. The 
men who died at Bunker Hill and York. 
town, the men who suffered at Valley 
Forge and Trenton, are represented in this 
generation, and will be represented in the 
generations to come, by men endowed 
with majesty of intellect, beauty of 
honesty and faithfulness of patriotism. 
Their fathers wrested this country from 
the British Crown; perfected its nation- 
ality in the war of 1812; and the pres- 
ent generation, true to the inspiration 
which has come to them from their ances- 
tors, saved the nation upon a hundred bat- 
tle-fields from threatened overthrow by 
civil war. The blood of more than a mil- 
lion of men rises like incense on the altar 
of the country’s salvation. And men of 
this generation will bare their breasts to 
the storm of political corruption that is 
sweeping over the land, and with the sin- 
gle battle-cry, ‘* A free and honest ballot,” 
will again rescue the nation from an enemy, 
not so bloody, not so brave, but none the 
less dangerous to the liberties of the coun- 
try—the enemy which to-day seeks the 
overthrow of popular institutions by the 
corruption of tbe ballot-box. In a contest 
hke that, victory can perch but upon one 
banner. The God of Liberty that aided 
usin the Revolution, and whose benign 
blessing hovered over us in the dangers 
which followed — the God of our 
fathers will be the God of liberty and truth. 
And the banner of justice and reform, which 
to-day seems to be trailing in the dust, will 
rise erect, and at the head of a mighty col- 
umn of true men wia a victory which shall 
forever make it impossible that fraud and 
corruption can permanently triumph over 
a free and honest ballot. 


Senator Hawiry: When I was a mem- 
ber of a debating society we had an officer 
called a critic, who, when the man was 
through, made an observation that it was 
an admirable address, every part of it ex- 
cept one little point, and if that should 
ever be applied against Brother Grosvenor, 
he would see the point. He says that ifa 
tingle fraudulent vote be cast, turn the 
elected party out. Suppose your enemy 
gets that fraudulent vote in against you, 
for the sake of turaing you out? 

Mr. Grosvenor: That would not bea 
fraudulent vall »t; not in tue true sense. 

Senator Hawiey: Then we agree per- 
fectly, it you would not turn a man out 
without a fraudulent baliot ia that sense. 
A fraud imphes some knowledge of the 
persons who commit the fraud. I hope 
Unio will hve up tothe sentiment by and 
by as faithfully as Connecticut does. 

The next speaker is Oue who needs no in- 
troduction in Paris, or Washington or New 
York; and, of course, not in Woodstock, 
where we know everybody. I take pleas- 
ure in introducing to you our honorable 
aod honored friend, the Huon. Levi P. Mor- 
ton. 


GENERAL LAFAYETTE, 





BY HON. LEVI P. MORTON, 


EX-UNITED STATES MINISTER TO FRANCE, 





General Hawley, Ladies anid Gentlemen: 

My good friend, Mr. Bowen, has asked 
me to speak of General Lafayette, that il- 
lustrious son of France, uhe companion 
in arms and persoual friend of Washington. 

I shall not even attempt to sketch his 
eventful life and the distinguished services 
which he rendered to his native land and 
the nation he sacrificed so much to serve. 
They form an important part of the history 
of France, and of the United States during 
their struggle for independence. 

It is, however, fitting and proper, on the 
anniversary day of independence, that the 
invaluable services which he rendered dur- 
ing the darkest days of the Revolutionary 





War should be recalled to the mind of suc- 
ceeding generations. 

We have named cities, towns, counties, 
forts, institutions of learning and innum- 
erable sons of the Republic in his honor; 
and of all the heroes of the Revolution,next 
to Washington, Lafayette has held fora 
century, and will hold for all time, the first 
place in the hearts of our countrymen. 
And what is it that has won for him this 
honor, gratitude, andaffection? I answer, 
the principles which directed his public 
life, the services of inestimable value which 
he rendered our country in the hour of her 
greatest trial. It was his love of liberty 
which led him to embrace the cause of 
American Independence, and inspired him 
to say: ‘‘WhenI first heard the news of 
the struggle my heart leaped to your cause 
with enthusiastic sympathy.” And what 
is it that gives to Lafayette his spotless 
fame? I answer, his uofaltering devotion 
to constitutional freedom; for always— 
whether in the days of the Monarchy, the 
Empire or the Republic—he: was ever the 
consistent advocate of the supremacy of 
the law—ever demanding that liberty 
should be defined and protected by char- 
tered rights. His love of liberty was a part 
of his very being—the inspiration of his 
life. At the sge of nineteen, Lafayette, 
then a captain of dragoons stationed at 
Metz, at the headquarters of his relative, 
Marshal de Broglie, heard from the Duke 
of Gloucester, brother of the British King, 
that the rebel congress had issued a Declar- 
ation of Independence. The conversation 
which followed so impressed him that he 
then and there resolved to devote his life 
and fortune to the cause. 

In December, 1776, Silas Deane, a secret 
agent of the American Congress, accepted 
the offer of his services, with an agreement 
that Lafayette should receive a major- 
general’s commission in the United States 
Army, and sail for the United States at 
any time fixed by Mr. Deane, who was to 
furnish a ship. The arrival of Benjamin 
Fraoklin and Arthur Lee, colleagues of 
Mr. Deane, prevented the execution of this 
agreement, as they did not feel authorized 
to confirm it. 

Lafayette was not discouraged, and 
said: ‘‘ Themore desperate the cause, the 
more need of my services, and it Mr. 
Deane has no vessel I will purchase one 
myself, and traverse the ocean with a se- 
lected company of my own.” The British 
ambassador, who had learned of his inten- 
tions, protested, and orders were issued for 
the detention of the vessel and his arrest. 
The vessel eluded capture, and left Bor- 
deaux for the coast of Spain, where Latay- 
ette, who had escaped in disguise, joined 
his ship and sailed for the New World. 

He landed at Charleston and proceeded 
to Philadelphia to offer his services as a 
volunteer without pay, and on the 31st of 
July, 1777, Congress passed the following 
resolution : 

Whereas, the Marquis de Lafayette. out 
of his good zeal to the cause of Liberty, in 
which the United States are engaged, has 
left his family and connections, and at his 
own expense come over to offer his ser- 
vices to the United States without pension 
or allowance, and is anxious to risk his life 
in cur cause, 

Resolved, that his service be accepted, and 
that in consideration of his zeal, illustrious 
family and connection, he have the rank 
and commission of Major General in the 
army of the United States. 

In December following he was appointed 
© the command of a division in the Con- 
tinental army, and excepting the interval 
ofa visit on leave of absence to France, 
continued in active service until the sur- 
render of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

In February, 1778, a treaty of commerce 
was concluded between France aad the 
United States, and also a treaty of defen- 
sive alliance to take effect if Great Britain, 
resenting the treaty of commerce, should 
make war against France. Great Britain 
declared war against France, and a French 
fleet sailed soon after to co-operate with 
the forces of the United States. 


The result of this alliance, according to 
a statement made by the Prince de Join- 
ville, was a loss to France of thirty-five 
thousand men and twenty-five ships of the 
lines. 

As indicating the interest in the revolu- 





tionary struggle and sympathy for Lafay- 
ette, felt by the King, Queen and people of 
France, I may mention the fact that La- 
fayette was met ou his return to Paris by 
Marie Antoinette and taken by her in her 
own carriage to his family. 

In the eloquent words of John Quincy 
Adams let me ask: Where in the rolls of 
history, where in the fiction of romance, 
where, but in the life of Lafayette, has 
been seen the noble stranger, flying, with 
the tribute of his name, his rank, his afflu- 
ence, his ease, his domestic bliss, his treas- 
ure, his blood, to the relief of a suffering 
and distant land in the hour of her deepest 
calamity—baring his bosom, to her foes, 
and not at the transient pageantry of a 
tournament, but for a succession of five 
years sharing all the vicissitudes of her for- 
tunes; always eager to appear at the post 
of danger—tempering the glow of youth- 
ful ardor with the cold csution of a veteran 
commander, bold and daring in action; 
rapid in pursuit; unattainable in retreat: 
often exposed but never surprised, never 
disconcerted; eluding his eaemy, whea 
within his fancied grasp; beariog upon 
him with irresistible sway wheo of force 
to cope with him in the conflict of arms? 

More than a century has passed since La- 
fayette enlisted in tae War of American 
Independence, devoting to it his fortune, 
influence and life. Would that he could rise 
tois day from his grave aod look upon the 
marvelous results of the work wuich ue and 
his countrymen took so great a part in pre- 
paring. Would that he could hear the 
words of respect and gratitude waich 
greet his memory to-day. Would that ne 
could look out aad see that the two coun- 
tries which he loved and served so well, 
were never more closely uaited in sympathy 
and gvod will. 

General Lafayette made two visits to 
the United States, as the guest of the nation, 
after the War of lodependeuc;, the first 
time during the life of Wasnington, his 
warm personal friend and companion in 
victory and defeat, and again io 1824. His 
recep.ion by the Government and une peo- 
ple was On both occusivns a continual ova- 
tion from tue time of uis arrival to that of 
his departure. His name is a houschold 
word from tne A:lantic to the Pacific, and 
will be for all time imperishabiy associated 
with that of Washiogton, the grandest 
character in American history. 

Woeu Lifayette was advut to return to 
his native land at the close of tue war, he 
said, ia reply to a com aittee of the Ameri- 
can Congress, app riated to preseat him 
with a letter addressed to the Kiaog, ex- 
pressive of their high appreciation of tue 
services he had readered: ** May this im- 
mense Temple of Freedom ever stand, a 
lesson to oppressors, an example to the op- 
pressed, a sanctuary for the rights of man- 
kind! Animay these nappy Uasited S:ates 
attain that complete spleador aad prosp:r- 
ity which will illustrate the blessings of 
their Government, and for ages to come re- 
joice the departed souls of its founders!” 

The founders of this Temple of Freedom 
have long siace seen the last of earth; but 
the temple they raised still stands in ail its 
matchless proportions, a beacon light to 
the oppress d, a sanctuary for tne rights of 
mankind, and we live to witness the real- 
ization of his prayer and phophetic words. 


Senator Hawiey: A poem by your old 
neighbor and trend, Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton, formerly of Pomfret, will be read 
to you by Professor Richardson, of Dart- 
mouth College. 


FOLLOW THE LEADERS DF "76. 





BY LOUISE OHANDLER MOULTON. 





FOURTH OF JULY, 1886, 


THRovGH the chances and changes of vanished 
years 
Our thoughts go back to the olden time, 
When hearts were thrilling with hopes and 
fears, 
And the Fourth of July was made sublime 
By the vow that an earnest people spoke 
To free their land from the foreign yoke. 


Not yet was the fighting over and past— 
Years more of trial and struggle must be— 
But the Nation’s life was that day forecast, 
And the peace and triumph of 'Eighty-three 
With that earlier day must still be wed 
When the Declaration first was read— 
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That day when the people resolved to be free, 
And. resolving, knew that the thing was done. 
What booted the struggle yet to be 
When the hearts of all men beat as one, 
And band clasped hand, and eyes met eyes, 
And lives were ready to sacrifice? 


The years since then have come and sped, 
Till their record reaches a hundred and ten ; 
And the heroes of those old days are dead ; 
But their spirit lives in to-day’s young men; 
And never in vain would our country plead 
For sons that were ready to die at ber need. 


To die, yet live, like those heroes of old, 
Immortal in honor, immortal in fame— 
Live in the legends forever told— 
The future that loftiest spirits claim. 
What better boon for the years to be 
Than to follow the leaders who made us free? 


Senator Hawiey: The next speeeh is a 
refreshing one to-day, ‘The Arctic Re- 
gions.” I wish we had a piece of them. 
We feel so warmly toward Lieutenant 
Greely that the subject does not do us any 
particular good. We should like to hear 
trom him. 

[The audience here arose and gave three 
cbeers for Lieutenant Grecly.] 


ADDRESS OF LIEUT, A. W. GREELY. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: It 
gives me a great deal of pleasure to be here 
with you to-day, to participate in an old- 
fushioned Fourth of July celebration. It 
is many years since 1 have bad the satisfac- 
tion and the enjoyment which comes from 
a reunion such as this. I sympathize with 
and indorse the idea put forth by the Pres- 
ident of the day when he said that this 
Fourth of July, this Independence Day, was 
worth to this great and glorious nation all 
that it has cost us in blood, in treasure, and 
in sorrow. 

My mind naturally goes back to the days 
I have spent in the army, to the Fourths of 
July tuat Ihave celebrated there. It was a 
quarter of a century since, twenty-five 
years ago, on Saturday, that I entered the 
Union Army as a private; so, twenty-five 
years ago I first spent a Fourth of July in 
the Army. It was a marked day to me, as 
it must have been to any young man enter- 
ing an unknown profession, venturing his 
life and his health, sacrificing the friends at 
home and the pleasures which come from 
friendly associations, from civilization, to 
meet, not a foreign, but worse than a for- 
eign—a civil—foe. Thatday was a marked 
day to me; and two years later came 
another Fourth, well marked pot only to 
me, but to the nation; it was the Fourth on 
which Vicksburg fell, the Fourth on which 
the battle of Gettysburg was fought, the 
high-tide mark of the Rebellion. That day 
as I lay sick, sorrowing, but not discon- 
tented in a ditch before Port Hudson, I had 
occasion then to look back over the pre- 
vious two years and to see what it had 
wrought in me, what it had wrought in the 
men who went forth with me, and in the 
nation itself. 

And then later came the Fourths of July 
after the War was ended ; those daysin which 
it seemed as though the nation never again, 
as a nation, would celebrate the Fourth 
of July, when many men, with foreboding 
hearts, fearful as all men must be of the 
future of a gré@at nation, felt that the South, 
though it had come back to us, coming 
back reluctantly, was not a part of the na- 
tion, and never would celebrate the Fourth 
in the days to come as it had in the days 
gone by. 

But, as the years go by, I think that we 
feel that the South, too, is coming back; 
and that, in the years to come, the celebra- 
tion will be not one of the North, not one 
of the East, nor the West, nor the South, 
but of the whole country of America. 

And then, later, came another notable 
Fourth in my life. Five years ago yester- 
day, when going with my command of 
twenty-four men on an Arctic vessel, we 
turned our prows toward the north, where 
we felt we were to spend two or three 
years; years in which we hoped to do some 
work which might be for the good, not 
only of our nation, but for the goud of 
mankind in general. We went forth, not 
on one of those rash voyages of explora- 
tion, not to seek the northwest passage, a 
quest which, in the days gone by, has fired 
sO many @ heart, not to attain the North 
Pole; but we went forth, in the name of 


science, for scientific work and exploration ; 
and so that, too, was a notable day. 

A year later there came a Fourth about 
which I promised to speak to you here 
to-day, and to give a vague and brief idea of 
some of the trials and tribulations that are 
experienced by Arctic explorers. It was 
four years ago to-day—the day to which 1 
refer—-a day on which it was my fortune to 
stand on the highest peak ot Grinnell Land, 
to look to the northward to that eternal 
ice-cap which covers that great land; to 
look to the westward only to see snow-cov- 
ered hills, and beyond the frozen sea; to 
see that great region of desolation, that 
country ever crowned with snow, on which 
the foot of man bas never trodden; that re- 
gion where we may truly say, that in the 
great day to come, the great Resurrection 
Day, there no dead will arise, because 
there no grave is mae. 

During the year that passed between 
these Fourths of July we had tried to do 
our scientifi: work well,and I think we 
did it well; but in us there was that spirit 
of determination, oot exactly of enthusi- 
asm, for I do not believe in enthusiasm, it 
is too short-lived a thing, but in that deep, 
that serious earnestness which is so deep 
an underlying strata in the American char- 
acter, and I may go further and say in New 
England character. Having that feeling, 
that determination at all times and on all 
occasions to do all that we could and the 
best we could, we went beyond our scien- 
tific work, and we sent out parties to the 
north, to the northeast, to the west— 
never to the south, because to go to the 
south was to turn our faces homewardly; 
and well we knew that no man should ever 
turn his face toward his home and his 
friends until he has first done his duty. 

And so in that northern quest we pressed 
forward by bard work, by careful planning, 
by a determination which rested as strong- 
ly and firmly in the breast of the private as 
it did in the breast of the officer; that de- 
termination which so many of you men 
have known of during the late War, when 
at times it would seem as though a division 
or a brigade, or, indeed, the whole army, 
might melt iato fragments under some 
terrific charge from the enemy. 

Yet, somehow or other, that determina- 
tion of the American, which came as if by 
an inspiration to the many units which 
make up a great army, that determination 
has turned defeat backward, and not only 
turned it backward, but sometimes, as with 
Sheridan at Fisher Hill, into victory. 

And so my men, having that determina- 
tion during the hard road to the northward 
and in a voyage, in a journey, which, I 
think, is unexampled in all Arctic explora- 
tions, it was their fortune: to set further 
to the northward than has ever been done 
with the flag of avy other nation, the stars 
and stripes. 

It is a little thing, perchance, to put the 
stars and stripes a few miles nearer to the 
pole than has been put the flag of any other 
nation; but yet, somehow or other, that 
fact appeals to us as Americans. I do not 
say that we have done that alone. They 
say that we Americans are practical, and 
indeed we are; it is right that we should 
be; but after all we ure not practical alone. 
I feel that, although New England people 
are called and are thought to be an espe- 
cially practical people, the warmth of the 
welcome which has been given me here 
to-day indicates that they are not entirely 
so. Because, of all who have spoken here 
to-day, the statesmen, the business men, the 
men who do 60 much for the country, who 
will do so much for it in the future, I, stand. 
ing here as an explorer, to a certain extent 
a representative of the sentimental and im- 
practical, am warmly received. Of course, 
behind it all, there is that spirit of kindly 
feeling which goes out toward human suf- 
fering. Underlying it all, perhaps, is one 
of the salient ideas of one of the speeches 
to-day, that over and above all things is 
man; and because we believe it, because 
you believe it, and because the story of my 
expedition is a story of human suffering 
and endurance and of trial, for that reason 
it appeals strongly to you. 


But I am getting away from this Fourth 
of July trip of mine. Leaving my station 


and passing westward, with some four or 
five men on foot, dropping as was neces- 





ary at times a man whenever he could be 





of no further help, I pushed westward into 
Grinnell Land. I passed over what is 
known as a fertile belt, traveling nearly 
two hundred miles through that Arctic re- 
gion over a country where no flake of snow 
was pressed by my foot. On that Fourth of 
July I came to the crowning quest in this 
country, to a place where the snow was 
eternal, where further progress was made 
alone, with great difficulty. There was then 
with me but one man, a sergeant, a man of 
great determination and great strength, a 
man whose strength had been overtaxed by 
doing the greater part of the physical work 
as we traveled westward; because, with 
my scientific instruments it was necessary 
for me to do a certain work which he could 
not do, and so he carried the load. He did 
the work which involved the heat and bur- 
den of the day. 

When the Fourth of July came, and this 
mountain loomed up before us, it was evi- 
dent that that must be our furthest point. 
It was important that we should reach the 
top of the mountain, and find out whether 
the mountain sloped westward to the Polar 
Sea, or whether other mountains inter- 
vened. Then we started for the top. The 
day was, for those regions, a comfortable 
one, the temperature was, perhaps, forty 
or forty-five degrees above zero, some ten 
or fifteen degrees above the freezing point; 
yet the force of the sun melted to a certain 
extent the snow, and it was necessary for 
us to travel through snow some five or six 
feet deep, so soft that every time we stepped 
forward our feet went down through it to 
the ground, and underlying the snow was 
a foot or more of water. 

We worked along through this snow 
about an hour and a half, making a very 
satisfactory advance, and being then per- 
haps a half a mile from the base of the 
main cone of the mountsin. There the 
sergeant said to me that he was afraid that 
he would have to turn back; that be was 
afraid he could not get along. I said: 
“Very well; I had hoped that with the 
spirit and determination that becomes an 
American soldier you would have kept 
your agreement this morning, and cele- 
brated the Fourth of July on the top of 
the mountain in drinking to the health of 
the country and of the day we celebrate. 
But I know you have been worn out with 
what you have done before, s0 you go 
back to yonder mouatain point, and I will 
goon.” And so onl went. Nothing but 
determination and a strong sense of duty, 
a feeling that was obligatory on me, not 
only as a man, but as an officer of the 
American Army, to ascend that mountain, 
ever got me to the top of it. 

I struggled on, being utterly exhausted 
at times, and finally I was reduced to such 
a state that] was unable to travel more 
than fifty to seventy-five paces at a time, 
I had field-glasses with me, and for a time 
1 threw these forward, and then would say 
to myself: ‘‘ It would be a disgrace if you 
ever turned back and left those glasses.” 
And so I would go on, and I would walk 
twen'y-five paces, and then feeling 
strengthened I would walk fifty paces 
further. 

The mountain was of that character, hav- 
ing such a slope, it was utterly impossible 
to tell how far it was to the top of it. I 
went on and on until finally over the crest 
of the mountain I saw a little, tiny cloud 
rising from yonder side, and then I knew 
thetop was near. Waiting for afew mo- 
ments to get my breath, I started on, and 
finally reached the top; and there, on that 
top, the highest peak in the land, I had the 
satisfaction of displaying the stars and 
stripes. 

1 examined the country of Grinnell Land 
from one end to the other; for the whole 
country lay spread out before me as on a 
map. 1 was not able to drink the health 
of the country or of the day because, un- 
fortunately, the sergeant who went back 
had taken the refreshments with him. So 
I celebrated my Fourth of July on the top 
of the mountain in that way, thinking of 
the country and displaying the stars and 
stripes and thinking of those near and 
dear to me in the far South-land. 

After about fifteen or twenty minutes on 
the top of the mountain, the northern 
wind being so cold and chilling,the strength 
having gone out of me, I felt that I was in 





‘sergeant, where we had the drink, after all, 


to the health of the nation and of the 
day; and if there was a little mixture of 
lime juice and rum, I am sure New Eng- 
land people on this occasion will forgive 
us. 

I returned to my station, and then came 
the terrible journey to the southward, in 
obedience to the orders I had received. I 
have little heart or inclination to speak of 
what happened subsequently; and what- 
ever I have had to say as to that I have 
said in writing. You must recollect that, 
in calling up those incidents, it would 
call up many unpleasant things which it 
would be hard for me to refer to in my 
prezent state of health. 

On the other hand, there were many 
bright phases of life; there were many ex- 
periences which made me think better of 
mankind that I did spend ten months 
with a band of starving men; that I did 
see those men perish day by day of starva- 
tion; that I did see them meet their death, 
as a rule, like men, and did see those men, 
at that time, have that spirit and courage 
and loyalty which sprang from a sense of 
duty, and which must underlie all great 
undertakings that are successful. I would 
like to allude to the spirit and courage of 
@ man who came to us from Germany— 
one of the hundreds of thousands who 
have come for many years from Germany 
to this country to avoid the iron arm of 
tryanny in the military service, which is 
such a drain upon that country. Yet this 
man, by a mockery of fate, or possibly by 
the force of circumstances and fate, drifted 
into the American Army; because he felt 
that, by going into the army and remaining 
there, it would give him a certain compe- 
tency, He was an industrious and sober 
and steady man, and that would enable him 
to buy himself a home and become in fact 
what he was in heart, an American citizen. 
It was the man Eilison, a man who during 
one of the trial trips had the misfortune to 
freeze both his hands and feet solid. He was 
brought in only at the risk of the men who 
went out, and he Jived with us all through 
that winter, receiving a double ration from 
us; and when the relief came to us on that 
summer day this man was living with us, 
the strongest and best of us, except his 
handa and feet were gone. He had received 
a double ration from us while we did have 
food, no man ever saying tbat thie man 
should not have what he received. If any 
man had ever dared .0 think so, the senti- 
ment of the party was so strong against 
him, he never dared to give it utterance, 

I am sure this action on the part of these 
men—some uneducated, all of them rough 
men, all of them men trained tn the army— 
answers one of those questions which s »me 
of those who sneer at Christianity so often 
ask, ‘‘Is there any good in mankind, and 
what is life worth, and will a man do any- 
thing for his fellowman except from selfish 
motives?” Iam sure we answer that ques- 
tion. I regret to say that out of the twen- 
ty-five men there was no man in the party 
who was a professor of Christianity. I am 
sorry it was so. There were many of us 
who had strong feelings and convictions 
on the subject of religion, but we never 
had come out and said we would stand by 
Christianity; and there was only that spir- 
it in us which comes from association 
with the best of mankind and with the re- 
fining and cultivating influences of Chris- 
tianity itself. 


This man lived with us, at first begging 
that we would let him die, begging that we 
would let him alone to persh. As the 
months rolled by, be taught us lessons of 
endurance and of charity and fidelity time 
and time again when the days were very 
blue and very cold. There were some days 
we suffered more than other days, never 
knowing what it was to be warm, always 
having this terrible gnawing at your vitals. 
Whenever a day was particularly depressing, 
this man would say to us: ‘* Why shouid 
you be discouraged? I would give every- 
thing in the world that 1 haveif I only had 
my hands and feet. If Iam not discour- 
aged, if I expect to live through, Iam sure 
you ought to.” This man had beyond that 
a remarkable amount of sympathy and feel. 
ing for his kind. 

An incident occurred at the time of my 





danger of perishing, and returned to the 


rescue which has never been in print, and 
which I have not mentioned but once or . 
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twice: When the rescuing squadron came, 
Chief. Engineer Melville, who served with 
De Long in the Lena Delta, came; and on 
a scrap of paper which we picked up 
around some of the erticles left by the 
shipwrecked crew, we obtained the infor- 
mation that De Long was dead. We thought 
the entire party had perished, and we 
spoke of it many atime. Melville came to 
the tent with us, and we were in such a 
condition that the rescuing party were un- 
willing to move us, for fear we should die 
before we got on shipboard. Melville told 
the story of De Long and the Lena Delta, 
and of the suffering they had gone through ; 
and this map, listening, lying there with- 
out hands or feet, cold for ten months, 
leoked up at Melville and said to him: 
‘*How jou poor fellows must have suf- 
fered!” 

Tk sides that, there is another thing that I 
would like to speak of, because I think it is 
a good thing for the young and is a good 
lesson for the men of the future. Many peo- 
ple have asked me how it was that we man- 
aged to live through that winter, how we 
ever kept up heart, why we did not fail, 
why we did not eat up what litle we had 
and die? And they have asked jf I ever 
expected that the relief squadron was com- 
ing, if I felt certain that one would come? 
And I said ‘‘ Yes; if the United 8 ates sent 
out two vesselsin 1883, she will send three 
vessels in 1884.” And that is just what she 
did. It was that feeling that we had a 
country behind us; that we had done our 
duty by our country and we feit ourcountry 
would do its duty by us. Whilea man has 
a right to feel that his country should do 
its duty by him, it is first bis business to do 
his duty for his couniry. In that event he 
hasa right to feel that at a proper time he 
can depend upon it that his own country 
will d» its duty by him. 

In these days we hear many a man say: 
** What is thecountry tome? Why should 
not I cheat the Government? The Govern. 
ment is nothing. What have I got to do 
with it?” But, after all, the interests of 
the Government and the interests of the 
individual are identical. There is nodoubt 
about it. The Government never will be 
above the average American citizen. It 
cannot be above the average American citi- 
zen, because the Government to-day is but 
the representative of the averuge American 
community. 

It behouves every citizen to do his full 
duty; todo it at home, and not to be dis- 
satisfied if he does it on a small farm, or if 
he does it in asmall agricultural communi- 
ty or in a small manufacturing town. Of 
course, it is natural that men should com- 
plain that their fields are somewhat circum- 
scribed; but itis not given to every manto 
lead an army into battle to triumph, as did 
Grant; it is not given to every man to pen- 
etrate the wilds of Africa, or to gointo the 
Lena Delta, or to go into the Arctic regions. 
But a duty is given to every man, and that 
duty, to be done at home in the presence of 
his wife, of his children, of his father and 
of his mother, is just as important to the 
country as if it was in an amphitheater 
where the assem bled crowd looked on. 


Senator Hawrey: I bave the pieasureof 
introducing to you. Dr. Carroll, one of the 
editors of Tue INDEPENDENT, who will 
address you upon ‘The Republic of the 
Future.” 


THE REPUBLIC OF THE FUTURE. 


BY H. K. CARROLL, LL.D., 
Or New Jenser. 





Tae oldest question in the world to-day 
is the newest. 1t has come down the ages 
to us through all religions, all systems of 
thought, all forms of government, all ciy- 
iliza' ions; and from us it will go down the 
centuries of the future through all changes 
and all time. It is a question which cavnot 
be settled by one generation for anotber. 
Men will never cease to ask it, and never 
cease to answer it for themselves and in 
their own way. Is life worth living? The 
pessimist suys, No; the optimist says, Yes. 
Some know not what to say. But life 
flows on. Not evenly, it may be; not 
steadily, but persis eatly, irresistibly. Life 
is a fact, and it is @ provress. As a fact we 
must acce >t it, whether we like it or not; 
a8 & progress it is full of interest and en- 
couragement for us. Whetner it is worth 





our while to be born that we may breathe 
out alitule space of time and die, is not, 
great as is the mystery of life, the supreme 
question for us. We may tangle and un- 
tangle our philosophies with it as a mental 
exercise; but we will not get much light 
or help from it. Life #. That ig the great 
fact; and the question of questions for us 
is, What shall we do with life? This is a 
question which we can solve; and it may 
be that if we solve it wisely, the solution of 
the other question will ultimately be possi- 
ble. We may not be able to say positively 
whether life is worth living; but we have 
the power to make the life of to-morrow 
better worth living than the life of to-dav. 
It should be our aim, therefore, to make 
the bes’ of life. We know tbat it is full of 
the grandest possibilities; and who sha!l 
say, if this high purpose be steadily pur- 
sued through the centuries to come, that 
the golden age will not dawn on some fu. 
ture generation, when life will be deemed 
in all things a blessiog, in nothing a curse? 
There is a good deal of sound philosophy, 
after all, in the smart saying that the ques 

tion whethberlife is worth living depends 
upon the liver. 

The fact of the progr ss of the race in 
the past is the sure ground of our hope for 
the future. The course of bistery, which 
is chiefly a record of progress, proves 
nothing more clearly than that, notwith- 
standing the existence and persistence of 
hostile torces and tendencier, the race has 
vastly improved the character of its li‘e. 
The history of this improvement is the his- 
tory of an unending series of the most 
desperate struggles. All the odds, appar- 
ently, have been sgainst the race. Fire 
and storm and flood and famine and plague 
seem to have joined themselves with war 
and crime and all the unholy passions to 
destroy the very conditions of civilized 
life; but for every Sodom and Gomorrah 
there has been a Zoar for the faithful few, 
for the great flood an ark, and for the 
righteous remnant a way of escape. Tovat 
which is worth preserving survives, some- 
how; and step by step life has advanced to 
its highest plane in the nineteenth century 
And we of today, just emerging victo- 
rious from a great struggle against slavery, 
political and personal, look from the pin- 
nacle of the present back over the dark 
stages through which Life bas come to us, 
and rejoice that it is our lot to live in the 
present instead of the distant past. Life 
in our generation is something far better, 
far nobler than it could have been in the 
brighiest and best of the by-gone centuries; 
and if we are true to our opportunity the 
Life of the future will be still better than 
the Life of the present. We are measur- 
ing to-day by a higher standard than our 
ancestors measured by. We are not satis- 
fied with any standard of the past; we are 
not even satisfied with the standard of the 
present. We want to make it higher and 
better. We are not satisfied with Life as it 
is; we believe that there are possibilities 
which we have not only not realized, but 
not even conceived of. And so it has 
been with the generations which have 
preceded us. They have worked and 
hoped for something better. Man is 
never satisfied; he is ever reacbi»g out 
in the dark toward perfection; struggling 
ceaselessly, often against defeat, always 
against appalling difficu'ties; but al- 
ways struggling and always hoping. To 
this restless spirit our race owes its de- 
velopment. When mea reach that stage 
wherein they have perfect contentment, 
the process of evolution will have been 
finished. Th2y will have arrived at the 
ultimate of Life. But that period is not 
near at hand. There are many desperate 
struggles between this hour and that, with 
many failures; but through ail the spirit 
of unrest will persist and work out new 
results and start new problems. 

This spirit of unrest was strong even in 
tke first man. When Adam emerged into 
life, a marvel of perfection in a world of 
marvelous beauty, with marvelous re- 
sources of enjoyment, he was not satisfied. 
He began at once to puzzle himself with 
the question whether life were worth living. 
The more he pondered it the more doubtful 
he became. Something was wanting to 
make bis happinesscomplete. What it was 
he did not know; but amid all the glory of 
man’s first estate he was constrained to say 





in answer to his own question—No; life is 
not worth living—alone. You may call 
this ingratitude, if you will; but to it we 
owe the better half of the world. 

The evidences of progress from the sim- 
plicity of primeval society to that complex- 
ity which we call modern civilization show 
that the spirit of unrest grows with the 
growth of civilization and declines with 
every decline of civilization. In no state 
of society is it weaker than among savage 
and primitive peoples, who seem, to use an 
expression current among engineers, to be 
caught on a moral center, from which ex 
trication is very difficult, except by influ. 
ences external to themselves. With the 
moral consciousness dead or dormant man 
is only a splendid animal under the influ- 
ence of his animal nature. But he is pecu- 
Harly susceptible to moral influences, and 
to start him upon an upward course you 
have only to arouse his moral conscious- 
ness. 

Civilization is, of course, the result of 
many influences, and is seldom reached by 
direct and easy stages. It may have more, 
it may bave less of the element of moral 
progress in it, according to the circum- 
stances peculiar to its growth; but it is 
sound and lasting only io so far as it isa 
moral progress. Tne spirit of unrest, 
therefore, a3 we read the history of the 
past, is ever tending to such an adjustment 
of the opposing forces of life as will asaimi- 
late the good and eliminate the worthless. 
The problem of life, then, in the last anal- 
ysis, is a moral problem, and the moral ele- 
ment is the determining fuctor, and the su- 
preme law in individual, in social, and in 
national life isone andthe same. This law 
is fairly expressed by the simple but 
weighty word, OUGHT. Into this word 
is compressed all moral force; and what 
force is at all comparable to moral force? 
The forces which rule the universe, and 
swing countless worlds in their treckless 
orbits, worthy as they are of the glory and 
power of an omnipotent God, are forces 
which deal with matter only; but the mora! 
force is the divine character, and out of it 
sprang the thought which was creation. 
It is the perfect and productive law of mind 
and soul, glorious with God’s glory, strong 
with his nature, lasting as his eternity. 

It is this force which we need most of all 
in our scheme of life, with its multiform 
necessities and potencies. There are few 
problems which engage our thought with 
which it is not concerned, and we can never 
arrive at right solutions—solutions which 
will stand the tests of time—if we ignore or 
antagonize it. Inthe life of the individual 
it expresses itself in three phases or rela- 
tions: obligation toward God, obligation 
toward fellow.men, obligation toward self. 
If life can be conceived of as worth living, 
under any circumstances, it must be con- 
ceded to be worth living when it is perfect 
in all these relations. It is difficult even to 
imagiave what wonders we should see in a 
nation in which this law had free course. 
How quickly the perils to which we stand 
exposed would disappear, how easily the 
deep questions of social and civil reform 
would be settled, how evil after evil now 
corrupting our national life and most 
effectively opposing progress would lose 
its power if that little word ovaHt were 
fully enthroned as king of consciences. It 
is not our form of government, the best that 
the world ever saw; it is not our com- 
merce and industry; it is not our bound. 
less acres nor our immense national 
resources; it is not even our splendid sys- 
tem of mental training—it is not one nor 
all of these, magnificent, unequaled as they 
may be, which mskes our present 80 
fruitful and prosperous, and our future 
so hopeful. It is the rugged force of manly 
cbaracter, the eternal principle of right, 
firmly grounded in the moral conscious- 
ness, that makes us strong as a nation for 
the struggles which lie before us. And l 
must not forget, as I stand among the hills 
of glorious old New Eagland, forever con- 
secrated by the memory of men who loved 
nothing so much as Right, and feared noth- 
ing so much as Wrong, how much richer 
is .he blood which flows through our veins 
by virtue of the Puritanic strain. They 


were the men who laid deep and firm the 

foundations of our Republic; and it is be- 

‘cause they have lived, and hved so bravely, 

thut we have had strength of soul to grap- 
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ple the giant evil of the ages and lay him 
low. The faJl of slavery was the greatest 
moral victory of our nistory. And what a 
source of strenzth, of encouragement and 
of inspiration that victory has been to us! 
How constantly do we appeal to it from 
the dark hours of other conflicts. It makes 
our nerves steadier, our sinews stronger, 
our courage higher, for the mighty strug- 
gles yet to come. 

The great-souled Lincoln, in preparing a 
speech fr an important occasion, some 
years before the War, wrote this sentence: 
“Tf slavery is right, and a just God rules 
in Heaven, somebody will be punished for 
trying to destroy it; but if it is wrong, and 
a just God reigns, someb*dy will be pun- 
ished for upholding it.” A friendly critic 
advised him not to say it. ‘1s it not truce? 
Lincoln asked. ‘‘ Yes,” was the reply; 
** but it wouldn’t be goed policy to say it.” 
“Tf it is true,” said Mr. Lincoln, ‘I will 
say it, and stand by it.” And how tri- 
umphantly the prophecy of his moral sence 
was fulfilled in a single decade, history wiil 
declare to remotest generations. It is al- 
wavs good policy to do right. 

One of the greatest—I had almost said 
the greatest—-Republican statesmen of this 
generation, William E Gladstone, says it 
is the ‘*function of civil government to 
make it easy to do right, and difficult 10 do 
wrong.” But governmeat itself may do 
wrong, and so make it d:flicult to do right. 
Isn’t it the function of the people to keep 
the government right, in order that, in 
turn, the government, by act and tone, 
may not only represent the best sentiment 
of the people, but foster that sentiment? 
Are not the people the fountain, not only of 
power, but of justice and morality? And is 
it not equally true that no form of govern- 
meovt can save a nation from deterioration 
and destruction if it is not aided by moral 
forces in vigorous Operation in society? It 
is a question of the supremacy of the forces 
of good over the forces of evil; and if we, 
as @ nation, sre to have the fu'ure to whi-h 
our past history, our successes, and our 
opportunities seem to entitle us, we must 
take greater heed t» the influences by which 
the public mind and morals are formed and 
instructed. While we are glorying in the 
superiority of our constitution to thore of 
effete monarcaies, in the growing intelli- 
gence of our people, in the rapid rise of 
new cities and the development of new 
states within our almost continental boun- 
daries; while we are counting with swell- 
ing pride our fast advancing millions of 
population, rising in wealth, in prosperity 
and enterprise—while we are thus absorved 
influences may he at work, almost unob- 
served, undermining our prosperi'y, and 
striking at the very vitals of our national 
life. Our only safety is in strengthening 
the watch and guard against such ivflu- 
ences, and in the vigorous, untiring culti- 
vation of a high standard of public nral- 
ity. We need to have more of tue type of 
men described by Emerson—men who, as 
** vehicles of the truth,” stand on their own 
feet, and fee) that they imoart strength to 
the state, not receive securi'y from it, ** and 
that if all went down they would quite 
easi'y combine in a new and better consti- 
tution.” Such men—men who shall be po- 
litica), because they are moral, sovereiyns 
—are the kind of men needed for the Re- 
public of the future. 

Whether there shall rise out of the op- 
portunities of the present grander opportu- 
nities, out of the individual of the present 
a nobler being, out of the soriety of the 
present a more perfect society, out of the 
Republic of the present a more glorious 
Reoublic, will depend on the result of our 
struggles with the strong, the active, the 
all-pervading evils which almost paralyze 
our moral energies. 

Among these evils none has a firmer grip 
upon us than that source of influences 

which we may designate as the saloon. 
The saloon is bad, and only bad. There is 
no aspect in which it can be considered as 
beneficial, either to morals or to religion, to 
the state or to individuals, to industry or 
to commerce. As a market for our grain 
and grapes it is a waste; as an 
employer it makes labor unproductive; 
as a public business it pauperzes 
the many for the sake of the conscienceless 
few; 28 a source of taxation it herdly pays 
the state a tenth of its cost. What is it 
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good for? To instruct in vice, to harden 
in crime, to reduce to pover:y, to paralyze 
brawn and brain, to wreck homes, and to 
betray every interest dear tu an intelligent 
and prosperous people. You cannot found 
achurch, or establish a school, or open @ 
hospital, or undertake any enterprise for 
the relief or improvement of maokind with- 
out fivdiug that the saloon bas been in ad- 
vance of you, and made thousands of vic- 
tims. Io spite of all your efforts it will 
gatber out of socie'y, out of your hom:s, 
even out of your public schools aod your 
churches, many of your most promising 
youth to be trained in its horrid schooi of 
vice, You cannot overtake it 10 ils work 
of iwiquity, you cannot rob it of its prey. 
Woat will you do with i? Warn against 
it? Yes. Form socie ies? Yes. Circulate 
the pledge, and educate the people? Yes. 
You will dv al this, and tax yourselves to 
support its paupers and punish its criminals, 
but you will let it multiply its dens ard in- 
crease its business. When you ask for 
ke gislation against it, it will stand between 
yu aud your legislators, just as it has 
stood between you and the House of Repre- 
sentatives fur these years and refused you 
even the coacessiun of a commission to in- 
qu-re into its character and resuits. Do 
the gentlemen of the House of Represen a- 
tives who have defeat d his bill the seventh 
time, while tue Senate bas for the seventh 
time approved it, c nsider it a matter of ro 
imp rtanc ? They have created commis- 
sions for almost everything else. Commis- 
sions for yellow tever, commissions for 
cattle disease, and even commissions for 
co'ton worms ard gras hoppers; but this 
monstrum horrendum, which Mr. Gladstone 
solemuly pronounce: 8 more destructive than 
the three bistoric scourges of war, pestilence 
and famine combined, they persistently re 
fuse to have investivated. Why? Is it not 
because of tne tremendous influeuce of the 
saloon in politics? We say beautiful things 
about tbe ballot; about its executing the 
freemau’s wi'l as lightning does the will of 
God. But too ofien it is the ballot not of 
the freeman, but of the slave of the saloon. 
If we are ever Lo have a pure ballot, honest 
municipal government, and a nobler man- 
hood we must suppres the saloon; and to 
this end we must not furg:ve stubborn leg- 
islators more than seven tim s. And while 
we carry on with greater vigor our schemes 
for educating public sentiment on this sub- 
ject, let us draw the lines in pol‘tical scti 
between those who stand with the saloon 
against tue people, and those who staud 
wi-h the people against the saloon. 

Avotber prolific source of evil is the 
press. Tne fact that it is Listorian, moral 
conservator, universal instructor, and pro. 
moter of progress, must not blind us to 
that other fact that its unequaled influence 
is also used fur unworthy ends, and that it 
makes vice and crime familiar aod attrac- 
tive. Portions of it are prostituted to the 
vilest purposes, educating thousands of 
the young in those things which will wreck 
their ves and make them a curse to soci- 
ety. But tbese sheets of the slums which 
circulate extensively beyond the gutter 
pooulation, are not alone in the work of 
public debauchery. Many of those daily 
juurnais, whicn are deemed respectable ano 
go int» the best families, exert an unwhole- 
some influence. Their editoriul columas 
may convey much sound iostruction. They 
may riog with denunciation of « ffenses 
waich the publ c wind regards as disrenuta 
bie, and may, as Emerson says, ‘*recom- 
mend conventional virues,” and yet bave 
an undcrtone dtingerous to sound morality. 
But the news columns are often still more 
dangerous. The soundest editorials cap- 
not mske wholesome the influence of a 
journal which industriously gathers the 
details of sal scious eveats,of brutal sports, 
and of revolting crimes, as though it were 
purveyor, not to decent people, but to the 
disreputable classes. To not a few readers 
the editorial page is as a sealed book; con- 
sequently a newspaper can have no other 
influence upon them than such as its news 
columns may carry. It may be very profit- 
able to owners of newspapers to pander to 
a depraved appetite which grows by what 
it feeds upon; but it is very unprofitable to 
the state and to society. It is sowing to 
the wind to reap the whirlwind. It is 
surely better wcerth our while to qnit pro- 
ducing criminals and vagabonds than to 





at‘empt to control and reform them after 
our unwholesume teachings has made them 
what they are. It is better to sweeten or 
isolate the noxious fountain than to try to 
cure the poisoned. 

We have often been told that politics is 
a very muddy stream, and we are reminded 
in this connection of Dr. Johnson's re- 
mark, that *‘ patriotism is the last refuge 
of a scoundrel.” I don’t know that anybody 
will want to deny eitber of these observa- 
tions. Few citizens who have interested 
themselves in election campaigns, or studied 
the course of affairs in our mupicipali- 
ties, especially the metropolis, have apy 
desire for a more particular acquaintance 
with that science of pirty manipulation 
popularly called politics. A New York 
newspaper used to have a department of 
crimiral items under the heading of 
**Movements of Politicians.” I have 
never heard that tbe politicians objected. 
They could hardly look down upon any- 
body. What a shame that our lordly 
cities, the centers of learning, of wealtb, 
of social and political power, and the heart 
of our national prosperity, should be so 
generally ia the hands of currupt and 
graceless scamps! How ean we expect 
anything but misgovernment, when such 
men manage the primaries and the elec- 
tions, and good citizeas hold al»of? Cor 
ruption in legislation aad in public bus.- 
pers flows «as paturaily from such a 
source as water from a fountain. Hon- 
est men grow hot with indignation as 
episode after episode of official dishonesty 
is laid before them: but they app.y n> ade- 
quate remedy. Tuey still leave politics to 
the cisreputable ; and if they pay their tax:s 
and vote once every four years they imagine 
they are doing their full duty as citizens. 
Tbis is a bad doctrive for Republican gov- 
erpments. Ifthe people areto govern, they 
must govern by the bullot, and to govera by 
the ballot they must use the ballot. There 
must be apure ballot, afree ballot, and a 
tull ballot. Politics is not necessarisy cor- 
rupt. As a »cience it is as pure as avy 
other science. It is only corrupt in prac- 
tice, because it is tacitly agreed that it shall 
ne the domain of corrupt men. It is as 
absurd as it is dangerous for so many of 
the vest citizens of a Republic virtually to 
ubdicate their citizenship. The fate of 
Rome is certain to overtake us if the men 
who live and thrive by politics are to bave 
their way. Tue reports of large corruption 
funds, of millionaire Jobbyists, and of 
** bonanza cundidates ” are ominous. Let 
us take warning io time lest seme Didius 
Julianus ultimately come to the presidency 
by gold, and the name of our Republic be 
c vered with shame, and it be humbled to 
the dust. 

We have no questions before us as a na- 
tion, there are no issues between our politi- 
cal parties, more momentous than the ques- 
tion of our sins. It doesn’t become us to 
spend our strength fighting for questions of 
mere policy, or simply for party ascen- 
dency, or for the election of John Jones 
over John Smith. No political victory is 
worth the cost, if it is not a step toward 
better government, if it is not in some way 
4 triumph of right. If we undertake eler- 
toral contests without principles we shall 
have candidates without principles, and we 
ehall have loss, whatever tne result may be. 
Macaulay knew of no ‘spectacle so ridic- 
ulous as the British public in one of its pe- 
riodica! fits of morality.” I can easily im- 
agine a more rid culous spectacle than this. 
It would be the spectacle of a body of citi. 
zens strugglibg on a pla'form of old issues, 
low issues aod no iss ies to place a dema- 
gogue in the White House. If our strug- 
gles. individual, social, and political, are 
notto be for higher ends than this, we will 
not bave done much either for those who 
are to come after us or for ourselves, 


But we have a large public who have not 
been trained to fight for spoils, or for dead 
iesucs, or und‘r party dictatorsbip. Taoey 
demand a higher standard of pub‘ic service, 
more conscience in legislation, more impar- 
tiality and efficiency in administration. 
They hold that all human action should be 
on an ethical basis. They dun’t believe 
that there is one code of morals, very strict, 
for private lfe; another more easy, for 
business hfe; and a third, of a lonse variety, 
for political life. They don’t think that 
station, or wealth, or political influence 








should shield a criminal from the rigors of 
the law. They count purchase of votes, 
bribery of legislators, and robbery of the 
people, odivus as treason; and oppose 
everything that tends to weaken the sense 
of right and the power to resist wrong, 
either in individual or nation. With such 
men and for such a cause it is an honor to 
figat. Tuere can be no higher patriotism, 
no nobler philanthropy, no grander faith, 
no greater heroism, than this cause, which 
is the cause of God and the cause of hu- 
manity, the cause of time and the cause of 
eternity, demands. 

Let us not falter, let us not despair. Let 
us marshal on our side the tremendous 
educational forces of the age, and turn 
them against the foes of the age. We may 
be sneered at as sentimental dreamers and 
Quix tic enthusiasts. Our ideas may be 
ridiculed as Utopian and impractical; but 
what reforms were ever begun with popu- 
lar applause? When did reformers ever 
escape abuse? Let us not fear. We cannot 
fail. Truth is for us, time is for us, God is 
forus. What can prevail against these? 
it may be that Truth is on the scaffvid, it 
may be that Wrong is on tne throne; yet 
that scaffold sh»ll sway the future, 

——*‘and behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch 
above bi8 own.” 


Senator Haw .ey: It devolves upon the 
critic this time to speak a word of encour- 
agement — God lives. The case is not 
desperate ; and we can say what good old 
Sojourner Truth said after one of Frederick 
D. uglass’s speecnes: ‘Frederick, is Gud 
dead?” 

It is a better world than it was ten or 
tweaty five or fifty years ago; steadily 
getting better. Wedonot half do our duty 
in politics any more than we do in anything 
else; but it is not quite true that honest 
men leave the Government torascals. The 
great mujority of tue American people love 
their counury rather better, I thiuk, thao 
they d> their God. At all events, they take 
puns to show it, ia my opiniun, ia politics 
more than tucy do iu their religion. For 
tweuty-five years, while we have not got 
quite to the millennium, every step hus been 
astep forward and none backward; and 
the steps forward, some of them, have been 
great, long strides. It is the best Govern- 
ment in the world. It has more people 
ready to work and pray and die for it ata 
minute's notice than any Government in 
the world. God save the Republic! God 
suve the Republic, tue sweetest and noblest 
land the sun ever shove upon, the dearest 
flug that men ever died for! 

After fifty years of annually recurring 
anniversaries of this description our indefat- 
igable, inesiimable, and inexbaustibie, gal- 
lant young Colunel Wait will be telling what 
a beautiful day and what a fine celebranon 
we have bad on this occasion. Certainly 
we have had everything precisely as we 
might have desired it, the speakers only 
excepted. I speak for myself and all the 
rest. 

We have largely tothank our distin- 
guished and patriotic fellow-ci izen, Mr. 
Bowen, and the young men who have 
helped him with ability. 

We thank the good Lord and Father who 
has given us such a pleasant day, aud we 
should not be New Englanders without join- 
ing in some act of psaise or worship, where- 
fore we will join inthe Doxology. 

The Doxology was then sung, and, after 
@ vote of thanks to the speakers and thse 
who provided the entertainment, the meet- 
ing adjourued. 





.. +The rapid filling up of the country dos 
not seem to have cimivisbed the number of 
sportemen, though it has increased the difficulty 
under which they pursue game, and h- dyed 
them about not only with greater natural diffi 
cul-ies, but with legal limitations desigued fur 
the mos: part to defend the rights of other peo- 
ple and to lay down 4 rule for the set lement of 
the compl: x and confusing cases that arise. 
The law on this subject, as contained in statutes 
and deciri us, is conveniently compiled in & 
kind of bunter’s legal manual, Tne Law of 
Field Sports, by George Putnam Smitb, of the 
New York Bar. The statutes of tha severa' 
states, and in many cases of the counties, are 
given, a great namber of cases are cited, and the 
law of the sunject is given uaoder distioct beads 
as applied to game, dogs, tresprss, property in 
game, etc, (O.JuddCo, $1.60.) 


—== 
Literature. 
The prompt mention in owr ust of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pud. 
“shores for ali volwmes recetved. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the gsleotion of works 
for further notice. 
SOME RECENT GERMAN THEO- 
LOGICAL WORKS. 


WiTHin the past few months, a number of 
works from the pens of leading theological 
thinkers of Germany have made their appear- 
ance. In view of the fact that, in various ways, 
the influence of German theology on that of 
American has become row rful, and is yet con- 
stantly growing, brief outline notices of th: se 
publications are in plave on this side of the 
Atlantic also, Facile princeps among these vol- 
umes, and of special in erest to American theo- 
logians at present, is the **System of Christian 
Etvics,” by the late Professor Dorner, of B. riin, 
(System der Ohristlichen Sittenlehre) The 
greaier part of this work was aictated by the 
author before his death, aod was revise. d by his 
son, the editor uf the book, Dr, A. Dorner, pro- 
fessor in Wittenberg, who supplied wha. was yet 
wantiog from toe lectures delivered by his 
fatber to his uoiversity classes, This volume is 
asde wir to the * Dogmatics” of the author, 
inteuded, by suppiemeuting, complementing, 
and carrying out what he there laid down, to 
round off and complete bis dogmatic 8) stem, 
The same fundamental ideas underlie bo.h 
works. In his ‘ Dogmatics,” Dorner had 
undertaken to show that it is the fune- 
tion of the Christian dogmas to elevate re- 
higious knuwiedvge to its full bight; that God 
1s kuowa only in fall through his revelation in 
Curist; that tne kavwledge of God tound in 
natural man aod expressed in the non-Chrise 
tian religions aad 1a philosophy 18 brougut to 
perfection only througo these Caristian dog- 
mas ;10 @ s1Milar Mauner it 16 the office of Onris- 
tian ethics to show that only through Christian 
revelation, the murais of maukind, both in 
man as an iudividual and as a member of socie- 
ty, are perfec.ed. Acocordiugly, the etnics of 
Dorner fiud their great peculiarity in this, that 
the various steps in the moral development are 
portrey<«d and brought vo # elose with the Onris- 
an stage, which alone has periccted all the 
pr ceaiux., Only in tue persva of Christ nas che 
etoica! attained its highest perfection, since the 
turee fu ms Of morais—Dumcly, Jaws, Virwue, aud 
hi. hest go »d—find their most cowplete represen 
tation in him. This ethical syavem is accord- 
ingly a deep-reaching attempt to reconcile 
Coristianity with tho development of human 
thougut, civilization and culture, by showing 
that ouly in Christianl y the weakoesses of the 
non-Ubrirtian systems are dune away with 
and something better and more _per- 
tect put in tue room thereof, These funda- 
mental thoughis divide the work into two parts, 
the first treating of the ‘ Funda ..entaliehre, 
Voransselzungen, Vorstufen des chrisil, Sit- 
tlichen,” and the second of “Die Weli 
des christl. Guten.” The work is one 
of the ripest and richest treasuries of theo- 
logical thought and fullof good things also for 
those who may not agree with Dornoer’s system. 
Next in importance is probably the work of 
the young patristic scholar, Adolf Harvack, 
proiessor in Giessen, on tne History of Dogmas 
(Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte), of whicn the 
first and more important volume has appeared. 
It 18 a work uulike anv on the subject that has 
ever appeared, and looks upon the origin and 
growth of Cbristisn dogmas in a peculiar man- 
ner. The author bimself says that he had un- 
dertaken to answer strictly and completely the 
question, which bad been left in a very unsatis- 
factory style by other historians, pamely: How 
did the dugmas of the Oburch originate? He 
comes to the conclusion that the dogmas of the 
Church, 1n the strict sense of the word, were 
pertecied only in the third Obris ian ceacury ; 
that accurdingly the first three centuries do not 
represent the history of the development of the 
dogmas that nad already been given, bu’ ravher 
the history of the development of the growing 
dogmas (Hatschungsgescohichte des werd-ndern 
Dogmas). Tue dogmas have gone througa pre- 
luminary stages, jnet as the New Testament 
canon has; but they were not perfected, and 
did not become the property of the Cnarch 
uotil the second half of the third century, 
and in their conception and structure they 
are a work of the Greek mind on the basis of 
the Gospel. These ideas decide the character 
of the framework of the book. The Intro- 
duction treats of the ‘ Voransselaungen” 
of the history of dogmas; part first of the 
** Vorbereitung”; and part second of the 
 Grundlegung.” In a second volume these 
fundamentui ideas will be carried out in the 
actual development of Caristian dogma The 
work of Haroack 1s one of @ series published in 
Freiburg in Breisgau, by Mobr, and intended to 
embody in clear aud concise torm, the results of 
the lates: critical theological research from @ 
svmewhat liberal standpoint. Holtemann’s in- 
trodaction to the New Testament, recently 
ncticed in these commas, was the first of this 





.eties publisued. Socpiirer is to follow soon with 
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a New Testament Theology. The History of the 
New Testament Times, by this author, published 
recently in both German and English, has al- 
ready received a full notice in our columns, 
Under the modest title of ** Skizzen und Vorar- 
betten, Zweites Heft,” Julius Wellkausen, now 
professor in Marburg, has republished bis fa- 
mous analysis of the Pentateuch and Joshua 
(Die Composition des Hexateuchs), which ap 
peared originally in the Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche 
Theologie, in 1876 and 1877. Itis a book of 208 
octavo pages. ‘This is a classical work in Penta- 
teuchal criticism, and represents the why and 
wherefore of the radica] standpoint taken by 
Welihausen and his friends on the development 
of Old Testament literature and religion. We 
doubt whether there have ever appeared another 
series of magazine articles which have called 
forth such discussion as this analysis 
of Weillhausen has, and it is fortu- 
nate that we now have them in book form, 
They constitute to a great extent the dic cur hic 
of the latest phase of Old Testament criticism, 
and as such must be examined and studied by 
every friend and every fair foe. There has been 
a good deal of blind zeal in the discussion of 
Wellbaasen’s theory, epecially in America. 
This theory, however, bas managed to gain the 
allegiance of nearly every Old Testament thecolo- 
gian in Germany, eepecialls the younger genera- 
tion, and certainly cannot be frowned down, aa 
many try to do. Wellhausen’s little book is a 
great thesaurus of processes, which every one 
who would k gitimately attain to any results in 
the Old Testament problem, must study and 
digest, before he can lay claim to being an im- 
partial judge. Wellhausen, here, as in the pref- 
ace to his ** Prolegomena,” is evidently not 
satisfied with the spirit which the controversy 
has evinced; but it is significant that, after ail 
these years of discussion, he is still convinced 
of the correctness of bis analysis, and publishes 
it virtually in the shape he gave it nine years 
ago. 

While Ranke, just before his death, was writ 
ing a universal history, the veteran Church his 
torian of Jena, Dr. Holt, who is eighty-five years 
old, commenced the publication of a Church 
history. His work shows a freshness of spirit 
that is remarkable. His work is entitled “Kir 
chengeschichle auf der Grundlage Akademisoher 

Vorlesungen,” and the firat volume, on the his- 
tory of the Ancient Church, has appeared. In 
character it stands between the works of Gies- 
ler and Neander, His favorite method is to por 
tray the ideas and development of a period in 
the personalities of the leading actors, and his 
volume might be cailed a collection of historical 
portraits from the history of the Church. 

The close of the year has brought with it also 
the close of the wxteenth volume of He rzog’s En- 
cyclopddie, completing also one decace since the 
firs: heft of this second edition was issued, The 
work 18 0% yet finished, one volume with an in- 
dex being yet to be issued. The whole isa 
monument of industry,and a grand corpus con- 
taining the best that the theological research of 
German Protestsntism has been able to produce. 
Atthe same time also the seoond ediion of 
Zockler’s ** Handbuch der Theol. Wissenschaf- 
ten” appeared. The marked favor with which 
this conservative work has been received proves 
its great worth. It treats of the different theo- 
logical disciplines in a concise yet comprehensive 
manner, and among the contributors are some 
of the leading scholars of Germany. 





In the Clarendon Press Series we finda 
remarkably pithy and useful manual of practi- 
cal economics, entitled The Wealth of House- 
holds, by Mr. J. T. Danson, we understand, 
though the author's name is strangely omitted 
op the title page. A brief note informs us that 
the substance of the work wus originally put 
together more than twenty years ago, ** by way 
of usirg the experience of a man of business 
in the eaucation of bis children. It was after- 
ward recast as a series of lectures at Queen's 
Coll ge, Liverpool, and was then printed. Be- 
ivg ou: of print it is now rewritten as a text- 
book, and with especial reference to some of the 
economic questions of the dey.” The general 
position of the auther may be surmised from 
the motto prefixed to bis work : 

“Tron laws, in the end found golden.” 
He is a firm behever in the reign of Jaw and in 
the endless mischief of all schemes of artificial 
regulation. He writes from the position of an 
open-minded Englishman well acquainted with 
the practical operations of economic princi- 
ples, and with a keen interest in the relation of 
the industrial problem to the working classes. 
The recent tone of the book shows that, 
though put together “more than twenty 
years ago,” it has been rewritten throughout and 
brought up to the latest discussions. It is not, 
however, as a complete manual of political, 
social, or even of industrial economy, that this 
treatise comes before the public. Many impor- 
tant topics get into the volume by way of im- 
plication, which are not discussed ; many others 
are omitted altogether ; but as it stands it is in- 
tended to supply a young man beginning life 
with a clear, sclid and practical economic system | 
© go to work on. The elementary principles | 





that control the subject are exhibited in a fine 
progressive way, and with au unusual power of 
letting light into a confused question by brief 
analytic definitions, This is very noticeable in 
the discussion of Profit and its relation to capi- 
tal, and of Rent, as to which the author follows 
Ricardo only in part, holding that rent is affected 
more by the value of the locality than by the 
fertility of the land. The portions which re- 
late to socialism, communism and nibilism are 
evidently new and indicate a closer reading of 
Lasalle than of Karl Marx. So, also, the author 
ie better acquainted with Mill than Spencer. In 
the last analysis, we shall, however, have to 
agree with his general conclusions on the labor 
question, that the trade unions cost the laborer 
far more than they are worth, and that his best 
resource is economy, temperance and the Savings 
Bank. The author's general attitude toward 
Labor may be guessed from his remark that, 
however much the capitalist may equeeze down 
on rent and interest, be cannot afford to squeeze 
down on wages. The English allusions of the 
treatise do not diminish its value in this coun- 
try. For its purpose we cannot name a better 
book, nor one more thoroughly sound on adil 
quertions which concern the function of gov- 
ernment in industrial affairs and the depend- 
ence of the individual for success on bis own 
epterprise, training and character. The key- 
note of the book is neatly suggested in the title, 
The Wealth of Households, as distinguished 
from Adam Smith’s ** Wealth of Nations.” (Mac- 
miflan & Co, $1.25.) 


.. Life. Its Nature, Origin, Development 
and the Physica: Related to the Paychical, by Sa- 
lem Wilder, is not controversial, though it sub- 
jects the agnostic, evojutionary and materialis- 
tic assumptions to a remarkably acute examina- 
tion, and takes up a strong position in favor of 
received opinions. The author’s spirit, as well 
as his method, disarms criticism, He is wholly 
concerned with the truth of the matter. He 
quotes directly from the author to whom he 
alludes, and follows him through with patient 
attention. In this respect the book meets a 
want of the day, as it furnishes readers who are 
not able to engage in prolonged and laborious 
research in the original works, with trus' worthy 
statements, in the author's words, of the opin- 
ions of the most eminent scientific men of the 
day the world over. Mr. Wilder's treatment 
of all parties and all shades of opinion is fair, 
intelligent and generous, though he neither 
lacks the ability nor fails to take occasion to 
show up the unfounded assumptions involved in 
skeptical theories. His book lays no claim to 
grace of style, butis strong, clear and concise, 
and will be a boon to many if not to most 
clergymen, and toa host of other intelligent and 
perplexed readers, (Boston : Rockwell & Church- 
ill.) 

.. The Mcsers. N. Tibbals & Sons have added 
anotber to the small library of linguistic and 
literary manuals now pubhshed in a volume 
moderate in size, entitled Many Mistakes 
Mendd, It is said to contain 2,500 correc- 
tions of common mistakes in English diction, 
elocution and wnting, together with pumerous 
hints as to composition and punctuation, The 
pame of the author is not given, and is not nec- 
ewary, as the work is not intended to be origina] 
or scholarly, but to draw from other works which 
are. The points made are generally correct and 


neatly expreseed, But the compila'ion is pot in- 
fallible, as, for example, among synonvms, 
secular is pot alwave ‘he opposite of ecclesiasti- 
calby any means, and the title of Gr: at Britain 
ir, in epit: of this au'bor, * The Unived King- 
dom.” ‘United Kingdoms” would be wrong. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*Ourpa” denies that she has ever thought 
of coming to the United States ; not because the 
tour would not be interesting, but because she 
isa bad sailor, 








..The midsummer numbers of the London 
Graphic and the Illustrated Londun News are 
ou: in all their usua! gay holiday attire. The 
lithographic work in the first named journal is 
as good as it was last Christmas. The numbers 
can only be obtained fromthe International 
News Co. of this city. 


...-In almost the last place it would be ex- 
pected, in thé London Tablet, the leading KRo- 
man Catholic paper of England, there appears a 
long and severe review of Dr. Bissell’s ‘* The 
Pentateuch.” It declares that he his failed 
equally to understand and to meet the argu- 
ments which go to show that codes of different 
periods are found in the Pentateuch, and that a 
better answer to Graf, Kuenen and Wellhausen 
by educated Catholics than “ the pious rhetoric 
of Dr. Bissell.” 


..A Life of that too neglected pioneer in 
American letters, Charles Brockden Brown (New 
York and Philadelphia, 1771 —1810) with a criti- 
cal review of his literary work, has been for some 
time in preparation by Mr. Edward Irenwus 
Stevenson of Tue INDEPENDENT. Any persons 
who may possess literary or other manuscripts 
by Brown, especially if these have escaped the 
attention of the few and far-back critics who 
have taken up his career, or those persons who 





may be aware of any deposits of personal mem- 
oranda or of correspondence from Brown to his 
friends, Dr. Elibu Hubbard Smith, William Dun- 
lap, T. and J. Caritat, William Conrad, or the 
Linn family connection (all well-known names 
in the early literary society of New York and 
Philadelphia) will confer a great favor by ad- 
dressing Mr. Stevenson at this office. It is 
hoped that at least some appropriate material 
may be thus found in private care of which it 
bas been impossible hitherto to discover traces. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


Owtng to the bewtidering vartety recentiy intro- 
luced mnto the size ana form af printing paper. the 
oa designations of books, as 480, 4vo, 19mo, ete., 
stve 00 little indtocation of size that we shall herea/ster, 
orthe present, at least, give the measures Of Doows 1n 
thie Hat in tmones and quarters. Ihe number first 
owen ts the lenoth. 


Childhood, F as hood, Youth. By Count Lyof 
N.° ransiated from me Ruerian by 
Tvabal F js, Tho x4 Pp. ix, 381. New 





York: ‘Chomas Y. Crowell & %o. .............- 1 60 
Taras Buiba. By Nikolai Vesiiortie Gosa. 

Translated from the Russian LA, sabe 

Hap-ood. 714}4, pp. 295. The same........... 1fo 


The Rear-Guard of the Revolution, By kKd- 
muad ont author of “ Among the Eines 4 
x4 pp. xv, 317. New York: b. 
ye & bo. Do wietneemi sonecdabeeas eceneoseaaese 150 
Won by Waitin A Novel, By Edna Lyall, 
author of “ onovan, * etc. pecigi py. 305. - 
The same,, eece ae oo 
Effie Ogilvie. . he Story. of: a . Young Life. ‘By 
Mrs, Otiphant, author of “ A Country Gen- 
tleman,” = 6%x4%, pp. 188. New York: 
BROSROE © BeBe cccccecccecscncccececoccosccensese 0% 
A Fair Damzell. A Novel. By Esmé Stuart. 
(Franklin Square Library.) iix#, pp. 106. 
Se WR kcncesstcnnsenccses: Sasteseriswerceueass 0 


Litvell's Living Age. Fifth Series, Volume 
Add OM x54, pp. vi, #24. pepe Littell & 


A History ‘of the Je wish People. in the Time ‘of 
Jesus Christ. By Emil Scbirer, D.D, 
‘Translated by syphia, 7 Tayi 4 and the Rev. 
Peter Christie. 8% x56 fv. viii, 
$87. Edinburgh: T. & a Clark; w York: 
Scribuer & We Pelercacsnaesevcemeassuceconcese 


‘ aemperence Storv. By 
py; — Columbus, 


The Woret 9 
Grace Strong. 7% 


Ohio: Wm. G. Hutbusa BUS... ccccccccecccccece 
Hames Wy 3 By Robert ‘cna, LL.D. 
4gx5, pp. vill, 2.6. Toronto: 8.K. Briges. . 175 


ae. From Fact. By Parsy, author of “An 
Endless Chain,"’+ tc. 7x43, pp. v, 338. Boston 
D. Lothrop & Co.. 


Ten Years of Missionary Work Among the In- 

Gone atSkokomish, Waehington territory. 

874—1884. by the Rev. M. Kelle. 74x4%, pp. 

Pt Boston: Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishing Bec cv cvcccceccveccccssece 125 


Lights end Shadows of Quakerism. By Edward 
Ry %%4%, pp. v, 2il. Pawling, N. Y.: 
Philip a INC G57. cans cuaseocadesdesnsianee 


Effie Ogilvie. The story of a Young Lite. By 
Mrs. Geehass, author ot “The Wizard's 
Son,” ete, = pp. Sa Loudon and New 
Sock: TEOOMTEIET ] OO. ...cccccccceccccssccecese 0 50 


Mark's. By Mary Cruse, author of “ Hy- 
peresthesia,” etc. Tigxh, pp. 18. London 
avd New York: Funk & Wagnalis 


Fannliar Lessons for Little Girls: A First Book 
of the Art of Geokerz. By Mrs. Harriet J. 
Willard. 6%x4}, pp. 63, Chicago: Geo. Sher. 
wood & Co 


Don't Marry. By Hildreth. 
New Yoru: J.8. Oxiivie & ¢ 

A Letter to Grover sen 
Spooner. &4x6, pp. ile, $e. 
TOGKEL, .. .ccccccccccccccccoccccesceccocesccosccoce 


Hamlet. By Wiiliam Shakespeare, 546x8%, pp. 
12. New York; Cassell & Co., limited.,,..... ow 


NEW FUBLICATIONS. 


SIMULTANEOUS PUBLILATION IN AMER- 
ICA AND ENGLAND, 
NOW READY. 


THE SUMMER DOUBLE NUMBERS 
OF THE 
LONDON GRAPHIC 
AND THE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


Filled to the covers with bea»tiful and seasonable 
sketches, artistic and literary, such as can only be 
found in these splendid papers. 


For eale by all booksellers and newsdealers at 50 
cents apiece. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
29 and 31 Beckman Street, New Vork. 


Roberts Bros’ New Books, 


BALDWIN: Being Dialogues on Views and Aspira- 

tions. By Vernon Lee. 1%mo, cloth, Price. $2.00. 
“ The Responsibilities of Unbelief,” “ The Consola- 

tion of Belief,” “Of Honor and Evolution.” “ Of 
Novels,” “ The Value of the Ideal,” “Of Doubts and 
Pessimism” are the subjects of these “ Dialogues.” 
Say the London Academy: “ One cannot read a page 
of ‘ BALDWIN ' without feeling the wiser for it"; and 
the London Atheneum says: “ We read the book on 
and on with continual respect and even admiration 
for the writer's acuteness, sincerity and independ- 
ence of thought." 

INDIA REVISITED. By Edwin Arnold, author 
of ** The Light of Asia.” With 82 illustrations 
from photographs selected by the author. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $2.00. 

The extraordinary sale which “ The Light of Asia” 


has had will make this visit Of its author to India 
curiously interesting. 


A NEW ‘** NO NAME.” 


JUSTINA. A Novel. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00, The 
85th of the “ No Name Series,” and not a whit be- 
hind many of the best in interest. 


igasnase 











Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, ROBERT BROTHERS, Boston. 


R, CARTER & BRO., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 





CUT OUT AND KEEP THIS LIST 


OF THE 


CHOICEST NEW BOOKS 
FOR SUMMER READING. 


A MOONLIGHT BOY. 


By E. W. Hows, author of “ The Story of a Country 
Town.” 1 vol.,12mo, with portrats of the author, 
$1.50. 

“It wires upon the reader b ‘4 dint of its unobtrusive 
ebarm and sincerity, and will remain ir his memory 
long after more stimulating productions have been 


Feud aa I and he will recur to it more than once, to 
ta touching and mirthful passages.”—N. 


po PERKINS. 
THE FAMILIAR LETTERS OF. 
Tilustrated, $1.00; in paper covers 50 cents. 16mo. 
“There has nothing more is usnt, spicy and un- 


conventional ever heen pub ed in Boston, and 
Peppermint ‘ tab es the cake.’ 


NEXT DOOR. 

By Cxara Louise BurNuaM, $1.60. 

A delightful sory of Boston life, 

« nam vivacious and fascinating love story.”—Bea- 

” Charming, refined and pure."—Traveller. 
JOHN BODEWIN’S TESTIMONY. 
By Mary HaLiock Foore. 81.50. 

A grand Rocky Mountain — 


“ Read with avidity."--V. Y. M. 
“Acharming story—her beet. a 


THE PRELATE. 
By Isasc HeNDERSON. $1.50, 
A romance of clerical Rome, 
at wrerk of singular force and power."—Albany 


” “tt ‘recalls Hawthorne.”—Quebec Chrenicle. 


TWO COLLEGE GIRLS. 
By HELEN Dawes Brown. 12mo. @1.50, 
A new ** Tom Brown” for the girls. 


“A big nugget of unalloyed gold.""— 
“ Deliciously effective." Globe. Home Journal. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 
By W. D. Howes. 81.50, 
Love and Life in Florence. 
“ Inexhaustible charm,”— Pall- Malt Gazette. 
“Exquisite Italian atmosphere."—Satur rday Re- 
view, 
THE STORY OF MARGARET 


KENT. 
By Henry Hayes. 12mo. 81.5v. 
A romance of Bohemia in New York. 
“ An electric success."—T'raveli: 
be = her bewitching beauty to our finger tips.'* 


Sold by all booksellers. 
of price, by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, Boston. 


HOUGHTON, MINTLIN & C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE WIND OF DESTINY. 
BY ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY, 


AUTHOR OF “ BUT YET A WOMAN.” 
G7’ Sixth Thousand. $1.25. 


This is at once a fascinating novel and a picture of 
human experience and the mystery of buman influ- 
ence. 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt 


THE MAN WHO WAS GUILTY. 

By Fiona Hatnes LouGHeap. Riverside Paper 
Bert ries. 50 cents. Astriking story of life in San 
Francisco. 

THE CRUISE OF THE ALABAMA. 


B one of ie Goo. With Charts. Riverside Paper 


ries. 
“OLD SALEM. 


By ELEANOR Putnam. $1.0. Charming essays on @ 
quaint town. 


BURG).ARS IN PARADISE. 
Ry Bessspers 8 STuaRt PHEetrs. Riverside Paper 
les. 60 cents. 


** For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post. 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


11 Kast 17th St., New York. 








AND 


ENVELOPES 


("Ask your stationer for the new box goods 
of the Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 
a*e*e* “WHITING'S STANDARD,” * ae tg $ 

e Cream and azure, rough and smooth anisn. 3 
No. 1. Quality, white and cream, satin finish. * , * ° 
. 


QIRITING PAPER’ 


* Edinburgh Linen, cream and azure, mill finish. 
Antique Parchment, — antique finish. *.*%s*e 





* All neat! t up in quarter ream or quire boxes. 
The handsomest 1 ine of Treenery in the market. © 
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SUITABLE AS SUPPLEMENTARY REAWERS. 


, cloth. Inked 
THE CLASSICAL STORY SERIES. 6 vate ard, Beammeli, ‘Doss. 


siaes. Besasifelly tilestrated by Ho 
an TS. Per vol..... --+-cseee+ 
Feria cose Stories Simply Fold raed 








be ee gh ysim simply ‘old 


neas and the Founding of Rome. 
nl AISTORIOAL sae. Maer 13mo, cl sth, extra, Per 


Spanish Brothers.” 


Out oF DARKNESS, AND WiTHIN InonN WALLS. 
ATaleof the ) *- "Of Paris, Twin Storics of the Franco-German 


Wor, By Annie Lucas. 


ge ~ 7 A Story of Cornwall in the Time of Henry the Eighth. 


pd. 2. Simple Lessons on the Plan of the Schoo 


antag and Use of a Map. 64, pp. \6mo, cloth, limp. Beautifully 


noe Simple Lessons on the 8 
2 


phical Terms sped Iilustrated by reference 


cal Geography 
. 16mo, cloth bo ards. 
NOMI The Physical and Politwal Geography of 








Gomedics and ceanet Plays. 


3 ,° “PALTHEUL pe ro DEATH. 
n the Fifteenth Century. nnie Lucas. 
rae SELDAL PO wh, Guatat Sart i natiape on 
u > anes 
Nol iL Bumplo V2 lessons on the Plan of the School and es Play. 


Beautifully illustrated.. 
England and 


Or Ss. 





coeee BL 2 


ills and 








Wales. '* pp. i cloth boere. Beausrully illustrated,..... 

No. I he Vhysical and Po ot Discover i Adyemt ith a descrip- 
pit the Bah Holand. Britan North | lon "oe RE stuinsh ay Batti ana” Ninorok 

merica, and Australia, with knowledge of 1émo, cloth extra, [lluetra ted. 0 60 
shets peednouens. Seer eae cloth boards. | FAIRY FRISKET: or, Poop t Insect Life.” By 

u ere 

No. 7 ‘the Phrsical and Political Geograph A i ow o = Beautifully iituntrated, 12mo, . 
of Euro atitude an = py and — | loth extra... ......siseesserscenrnsenneensescsesese 
Night, Ibe seasons. With numerous maps and - = “ENOW: A- Bi: doamtifeli phy 

PO RIOME. «0 +: 00 ono oconoctons spas terces roe cece seth ten ate RR A 80 

No. VI. The Geography of the World gener- ofc AND 178 SiEGES; with a Descrip- 
ally, an4 especially of the British Colonies tion i fatural Features. 18mo, cloth 
and Dependencies. Interchange of Produc- extra. le A NER AL RL 60 
ees. ete. With numerous maps and illustra- s IN CHE FAR EAST. A’ Nevrative of Exolora: 


ssdes Tlustrated. .......6..0---se0e earns 60 
ERICA: A History. I. The United 
an — of Canada. I{I. South Americ 2, 





4 pos rt ey zie, ry Br | ei “the a 
Nin teent Gontaey ory on clo 
AUNT MART BS GoRNen GUPROARD: or, 





Stories oer Tom Go offee, Sugar, “Hise, etc. By 
¥. and E. Kirby. With 36 engravings. 12mo, 


sloth... cadanin 
EUPHRATES: AND TIGRIS (The). "A Narrative 
Catalogues on Application. 





tion and Adventure in VCochin China, Cam- 
bodia, Laos and Siam. I6mo, ‘cloth extra. Many 
PITT cnt nchesnin ceriaheusies tubes abbihia 60 
IN THE POLAR REGIONS; or, Nature and 
Natural History in the Frozen’ Zone. With 
Anecdotes and Stories of Adventure and 
ravel. 12mo, cloth, Profurely illustrated.. 100 
IN THE TEMPERATE REGIONS; or, Nature 
and Natural History in the Temperate Zones. 
With Anecdotes and Stories of Adventure and 
Travel. 12mo, cloth. a illus rated........ 1 00 
EGYPT PAST AND PRES T. Described and 





THe TROJANS LEAVING: Troy. —See “Stories of Old Rome.” 





Itlustrated. With a sesvative of its occupa- 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 





tion by the British ona of recent events in 
the Soudan. By W. Davenport Adams, 
With 100 illustrations aah Portrait of General 
— ay — = aes Edition. 12mo, 


aa rORY With arty -six illus- 
trations by Glacomelli. mo, cloth cas, 1. 
By Ro Robert Mackenzie. vo, cloth 1 00 
NOBLE WOMEN OF OUR TIME, By Joneph 
Johnson, author of » Living in Earnest,” e' 
lamo cloth ¢ xtra. Vixnette 1 50 
KOSSIAN EMvIRE (The). itistorical ‘and De- 
pan nal By Ta Geddie, F.K.G.3, author 
| of “Lake Regions in Central Nericae” etc. 
12mo, cloth, beveled, with . nape. 2 
ANY FIELDS. 





SCIENCE GLEANINGS I 
By John eeeee ita 12mo, cloth. . 


00 
2h 

F EFFOR E METHOD OF 

A TAINI xa 0 UOCESS. Bi] LIFE. By Joseph 
John MD, occ cess soghonseceies 1 bw 

WORLD'S BIRTHDAY Tr rhe). A ook’ for the 
Young. By Prof. L. Gaussen. Wmo, cloth. 1. 


Cabered PIBIS, 200. cccccccccceccccccccceceossccscces 
42 Bleecker Street, New York. 





Books. The WELKIN RINGS! | 


The Literary Coup D’Etat, full particulars of which were given in a recent | 
One book-seller, away out in Kansas, writes for 7,000 copies 
A handsome $3.00 half Morocco bound volume for 50 cents! 
Of course the price would be ridiculous and ruinous, but for the benefit of the advertising. 


issue of this paper, wakes the echoes 


of the specimen volume offered 


Strange if it did not go. 


Listen | 


Golden Rule, Boston, Mass. 


‘““A remarkable opportunity. 
merely nominal price.”’-— Herald, Rochester. 


“‘Mechanical excellence and marvelous cheapness.”—Evan- 


gelist, St. Louis, Mo. 
‘Irving received yesterday. 


shall owe many pleasant hours to you ; had not expected such good, pretty 
bindings. Italmost seems too good to be true, that all these books belong to 
me, when I have wished for them so many times, but knew it would be too 
—Anna L. THomas, Springfield, Mo. 
** No one need desire a finer edition of Irving’s works than 


expensive a luxury for me to indulge in.”- 


this.""— Methodist Recorder. Pittsburgh. 


** This is a rare chance to obtain choice books for very little 


money."’—Transcript, Portland, Me. 


‘Will you never 
you intend to bankrupt the country by 
converting all the money in it into | server, Philadelphia. 
books? Well, just go ahead, if you think 
there is no hereafter. 
$1.00, for which send me * * * *,"'—A. T. Creco, Claverack, N. Y. 

‘It is a marvel of cheapness.”—Enquirer, PhiPadelphia. 


“In style worthy of Irving, at asurprisingly cheap rate, 
almost like giving it away.’’—7'imes, Hartford, Conn. 

‘‘ We advise every one of our readers to take advantage of 
this exceptional offer. The book is easily worth four times the price.”’— 


A handsome edition for a 1S 


once more! 


stop, or do 


Inclosed find 


Rochester, N. Y. 


lam delighted with them. and the binding is half Morocco, marbled edges. The only other edition in the 
. market that at all compares with this or rivals it, is advertised by the pub- 
lisher at $3.00 per volume. i 





‘* When the superior style of this edition is considered, it is 
a& marvel of cheapness even in this age of cheap books.”’— Lutheran Ob- 


‘* At the ridiculous price of 50 cents ! 
readers will send for it.’’—Southern Churchman, Richmond, Va. 
* It is a rare opportunity.” 
‘* Tilustrating to what excellence the art of book-making 
combined with cheapness of price, has attained.—Democrat and Chronicle, 


Is the offer that cails forth such responses : 

WASHINGTON IRvVING’s ‘The Sketch Book” 
and “Knickerbocker’s History of New York,” are 
just published in style worthy of this most widely 
celebrated and universally honored of American authors, The two books to- 
gether form one of the nine volumes of his works just issued. 
large, leaded, beautiful; the two volumes bound in one comprise 606 pages; 


MY PRICE when sold in sets of nine volumes, is $8.00, | 
a little lessthan $1.00 per volume. 
men volume until September 1, 1886, for the price (if it can be called a 
price) of 50 cents, by mail, post-paid. 
If you want to complete your set after vou have received 
this volume you can do so by paying the additional price for the set. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG UE, 132 pages, 4 cents ; Condensed Catalogue, free. 
world at the lowest prices ever known. Address JOHN B, ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pear! Street, New York. 
The Alden Book Co.: Clark and Adams Streets. Chicago; 420 Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada. [Mention this paper, 


We hope many of our 


—Gospel Banner, Augusta, Me, } 


The type is 


I propose to offer this single speci- 


The best literature of the 





New Princeton Review 
FOR JULY NOW KEADY. 
CONTENTS: 

RECOLLECTIONS OF CARLYLE, with Notes Con- 

qevates his Kemintscences. Charles Elliot Nor- 


HE DFCA OF ART. W.3J. Sitimen. 
HE SUNY, +4 ik 108. Bisho Pott 
THE OLE aor QUESTION. 


v Farn 
THE O ORIGIN OF L LIFE, H. W. 
RE MINISU ~ d.. ae OF HELEN SAGKSON. Louis 


Swin 
IN ‘Sour: AROUND 4 DISPATCH BOX. Frances 














Slagtc Nambe ents: 83 a Year. 
opies of V Volume 2.0") 
d, on receipt o' price by 


MC. ARMSTRONG: & SON, N.Y. 


ae PERIODICALS. 








A book of 10 pages. The 
vest book & an advertiser 


pala, toany ree editions have been insuued. Sen ge 
O., NEWSPAPER Ap ERTISIN 6 
SOeELy. 10 Spruce St. (Printing House sensieipe 





BARNES’ NATIONAT. INK, 


Py B 9¢% 
KLSON’S 
sunday-school Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICA 
CENOMINATIONS. 


SEND FOR OATALOGUE, 


T. NELSON & SONS, 
443 Rieecker “treet. New Vert 

















Are aware of the fact feet — reatest musical need 


of the choir is ure and Hymn 
Anthems for opening, “sfeclua, and occasional use, 
This need the’*MusicaLVisiton’’ proposes to supply 


EVERY MONTH. 


It will have in each number enough 


Cholce Anthems and Cholr Pleces 


to last a choir until the next issue. In addition to 
this, there will be a number of tine Organ varene 
taries, while in the reading Sovertment, will b 
found the usual assortment of Sketch ries, 
a and at mag of special interest to choir 
ae orus members. 


Subscription, $1.50 a year. 
In Clubs of 5 or more, $1.00 each. 


A sample copy will be mailed to any 
address for 10 cents. Address 











FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 

Superb new brick buildin ste . 

teachers; College preparatory, Gran mercial ond oiher 
ua ine courses: 4 Literary Societies; Mu Sate 

BBR 29th vear Bent. isth. Address JOS, E. KING 
rt Edward, N. 


r. and Mrs, aa ee FRENCH AN Ga 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Rochent ns om 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
BALTIMORE. 


University aad Collegiate Courses, 


The programe for the next academic year 
ready for distribution. * grinsy 


BROOKE HALL FEMALE SEMINARY, 


Media, Delaware Co... Penn. 
The Fall Session will onee on Monday, Sept. 20th, 
1886. For Catalogues apply 
MISS M. L. BATMAN, Prinoi 
MRS. MW. HAOKELTON, 


1 172 OSerap Pictures and Kner 9 Chromo Card 
a/Name and outfit 0c. J.B. Husted, Nassau,N. 


~ ROCKLAND COLLEGE, 
NYACh-ON.THE HDSON. 
GRADUATING COURSE UNIVERSITY PREPAR- 


FO USINFS3 
YOUNG LADIES ; For Boys and voung Men, 
Successful Schoo! at Popular Rates. Sreciel Terch- 
ing for Backward Punils. Art, Music. Modern Lan- 
gusges and Teieqrepty._§ Send for New Catalogue. 
Next Year Opene Sent. 14th 


Ww. H. BANNISTER, _A.M., Principal. _ 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


Will commence its 584 year Sent.h, Fine Library. 
Laboratory. Obeerytors on Cabinets Thorourh in. 
etructien. Best of home in Send for circu- 
lar to Miss A. E STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mase. 


CHELTENHAM ACADEMY, 

Situated on Chelten Hills. afew miles from Phila- 
delnhia. The sixteenth rnnvual session begins Sep- 
tember 15th. Fine buildings, extensive yu nda, 
ymnasium, military drill, Boys renere for col. 
exe or business. For Cataloene with full partion. 
lara eprty tr ev. SAUL. OLFE VENTS, D.D., or Rev. 
RICH, D. L HOW" LL, P. O., Shoemakertown, Pa. 


JOHN C, GREEN SCHOOL OF SCIENGE, 


COLLEGE OF NEW Wiw' 3: 
PRINCETON. JERSRY. 
Regular four year courses, as po TY. For the 
degree of Bachelor of Sclence, awereral course: also 
elective courses in ey Bioloev, Geology. 
ethewatics one Phvesics, II. the Conves o 




















Physica and Astrenmomy 
po BH Sep. Mth and 15th, 1896, 
courses and other information aoply to the College 
Treasurer. 


IRVE NG INSTITOTE, | 
ARRKYTOWN-ON-HODSON 
A Home School of the first-class for boys. Terms 
ei) «= Address the Principals, A. ARMaGNac, Ph.D 
(Princeton); D. A. Rows, A.M, (Columbia). Box 401, 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 


RVANSTON, ILL. 

Rev. JOSEPH OU MMI YGS. D.D., LL.D.. President, 
Rixtveseven Professors and Instructors, and over 906 
students, The Gaiverity of offers in ite Academic. oe 
lewiate, Theol - and Law Departm: 

and also in Oratory, Art oo “Mnsic, the nighes* ae 
cational advantages under the most favorable influ- 
ences, and at a moderate coat. For Eiaptosaes addrese 
the President, or Professor 


LAKE GEORGE, onoaEYaIDS. 
Lake Gequae Gummer School for French and Ger- 
man. In cha me, d'Auransan (Old: xen. of 
Packer Collewiate. inetitute Instruction re per 
season ; or, $3.00 per week. Board accordiug to room, 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

1020 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0- 
Reopens Sept. 280, 1886, 
Principals: Miss A. MITTLEBERGER, 
Miss C, F, BLAKEMORE. 


#250—At Mount Hope Ladies 
SEMINARY. Music and Art extra. Tarrytown, N.Y. ¥. 








RIVER VIEW ACADEMY. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Prepares for College and the Government Acade- 
mies, tor Business av Sonal getations, There ough 
Mititary inetractioan. Soringfield Cadet Bi 
Bis BEE RAMEN. N. Principais. 


THE COUBTLABDT PLACE Scnool, for Boys, Corn. 
wall-on-Hu ison. N Y., Thos. D. Suplee, Hea Head M~ster. 


I IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Worcester, Mass,, begins its Set pene Sept. 224 
1°86, Boys fitted for Posner Scientific Schools and 
Nollie es METCALF, A. M,, Supt. 





YE SEMINARY, Rye, NEW VORK. 
RE: particusare | address, “rs. 's J. LiFK. | 


THE STAGER SUMMER COLLEGE OF 
LANGUAGES 


opens euly 12th, for eix weeks, et the yg! - 
Verm Burlington. Vermont. For TORTS me 
soome, and board (from @4..0 up), address the 


_ L. A. STAGER, Burlington, Vermont. 


MT. HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


Four years’ course for «omen. Byecial courses in 
French, German and Gress. Laboratories, Cootnete 
and Observatory. Library 11.. 0 vous, Fine Art Gal- 
jerv, Board and Tuition, Om 5 goes, Address, 
MISS BLAN: SHAKD, ), Principal, South Hadley, y, Mase. 


GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
The Cathedral School of Saint Mary. 


Experrenced teachers, thorough instruction and 
carefu ul Soseren training a a limited number of 
mris, Schoo oh e ans 1 begins Sept. 234. For further in- 

tion 8 
former ias CHARLOTTE TITCO WR, Principal. 


“Dock INSTITUTE, Military Board- 
7 a at White Plains. N. ¥. Boys prepa 
for business or wig fe ie vliewe, For prgniare api 
to the Principal. O LIS. A.M... 


_ UNION TEACHER'S AGENCY. 


vides schools with teachers, te:chers wit 
tae to W. D. KERR. 16 Astor Place, New =_— 


Wells College for Young Late, 







































RORA, CAYUGA LAKE. 
He FINE, One Foar.......... — Oy | a2sit BATES, Newspaper Ad't'ing Agent, 41 Park Row, THE JOuN CHURCH Cl FULL cOnLEGIA to ofauay, ‘Sverton tu, rod 
4 Ai HE AR, arm  $% ught out i ettengill & Co., April, 1886 CINGIMNAT? O y pa eh healthtulness. “Beasion besina Bep- 
ARP ERS CAT. NATALOGUE 22, of hi ° tem 

on recept of N -_ Hv ba C’ ee. from mito 300 years old, that, rks s 4 6. - Hic is KE, U.D.. Pre "President. 

MARPER & enotuers, CRAUELIO Seuane, wy “AO 88 TBOTe Cexcont when, you wens lem), ronay. | - “ GE. WOME » 
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Religions Iutelligence, 


THE SOUTHERN EVANGELISTS IN 
INDIAN APULIS. 


BY THE BEV. N. A. HYDE, DD. 





Tue Sonthern Evangelists, Sam Jones 
and Sam Small, concluded, ou the 29th 
ultimo a series of evangelistic services in 
this city, of two weeks dura'ion. The 
meetings were held in the new city hall, a 
very large room, admirably accommo- 
dating the great crowds that were «ager to 
hear the fao ous preachers. Taree services 
were beld exci day; two of them in the 
great hal!. From the start the audiences 
were immense, usually exceeding 5,000 
people. Tue excessive beat of the first 
week did not io the least diminish the at- 
tendance. Tue public had been well 
posted concerning the peculiarities of 
these men before they came. Their ec- 
centrictiies and all tueir vulnerabie points 
had been the staple of the notices in the 
oewspapers. A large number of Christian 
people, who first went to hear them from 
curiosity were unduubtedly more or less 
prejudiced aod predisposed to criticise. 
They expected to hear a preaching more 
remarkuble for its violations of good gram- 
mar and the decorum of religious services 
than for its intellectual and spiritual 
power. But this opinion was rapidly 
changed afver these meu began their work. 
It was evident that they knew what they 
were duing aod what people were sayiog 
aout tuem; they took the criticisms good- 
naturedly, but kept right on in their chosen 
way. They soon convinced their hearers 
that their peculiar style of speech, its pro- 
vincialisms, its blunt, common words and 
its bomely illustrations, which often raised 
a laugh or a cheer, were not the muio 
thiogs about their preaching. 1 do not 
mean to say that criticisms have ceased, 
now that they have had a heari'g and 
gone, but they bave certainly left the im- 
pression on the general publ.c that they 
were men deep'y in earnest, thoroughly 
honest and devoted to their work. Tve 
vast audiences tbat hung with breathless 
attention upon their words day after day, 
were witnesses that they were also men of 
power. “Phis was the general judgment of 
ali classes, including intelligeot men of 
otber profeesions. Lawyers aod ministers 
alike were interested in discovering the 
secret of the effectiveness of the preaching 
of these men. 

Mr. Small began the work and preached 
a few d-ys before Mr. Jones's arrival. His 
sermons were always forcivie, and bis dic- 
tion usually open to little criticism. His 
discources were, in the main, a plea for a 
higher standard of Christian living; his 
assaults on the inconsistencies and imper- 
fection of Courch people were bold, and 
so netimes startling in the extreme. Taoese 
evangelists are empbatically preacbers of 
righteousness; they hive a way of exposing 
what they call the ‘* meanness” of profess- 
ors, which has made a good many astamd 
of themselves. Naturally these men are 
radical in their ideas concerning social 
evils. Tbey have no mercy for card-play- 
ing, theater-going, dancing Curistiaas. 
They bold all professors of religion up to 
the rules in the discipline of the Methodist 
C .urep; tuey are willing to make no compro- 
mise whatever with popular amusements. 
Tney do vot say these things are sivful per 
se, but they assume that these pleasures are 
dat gerous, and that Christians have prom. 
iseu to forsake them, and are, therefore, 
violating tneir vows when they iadulve in 
them. Some were offended by these strong 
sta'ements, bucit was generally admitted 
that the Cuurch needs a vigorous rebuse of 
its prevailing woridliness. 

Tue subject of temperance was very often 
alluded to by shese evangelists; they have 
both been victims of the appetite for 
strong drink and know what its curse is. 
Out of full hearts, aud in terrifc termes, 
they denounced the liquor traffic; they held 
up to roorn the policy of licensing the sa- 
loon. Qn the other hand, Mr J: nes spoke 
jn the strongest terms of approval of the 
temperance reformation accomplished to 


his own state, Georgia, Under the policy’ 


of local option. 

The peraona\ appeals to intemperate men, 
m*ny of whom were Lis hearers, were 
touching, aod in ame cusea we know 





effective in persusding them to abandon 
their cups. His descriptions of the drunk- 
ard’s home, his heart broken wife and 
wretched children, were marvels of pa'hos 
and eloquence. The friends of temperance in 
the city say their cause bas not bad, for a 
long time, such a lift as these earnest men 
have given it. 

The evangelists enlisted, toa large de- 
gree, the co-operation of the various de- 
nominations of Coristiane. While he 
is a Methodist, and is not ashamed 
to say so, Mr. Jones is generous and 
cordial toward all other evangelical 
Caourcbes. There was a seeming in- 
‘erruption of this harmony caused by ap 
open letter pubiished by Dr. Jeffrey, the 
leading Baptist pastor of this city. In that 
letter complaint was made that Mr. Jones, 
in a meeting held s »me time ago in Colum- 
bus, Mississippi, had given utterance to a 
remark insulting to the Baptist denomina- 
tion. I should not bave alluded to this 
affair ifit bad not ga ned some publici'y; 
but it is something of a pleasure to speak 
of it now, since tuese brethren bave come 
into most cordial relations. Satisfactory 
explanations were made and accepted. 
Tae Curistian public were delighted with 
the fraternal spirit of magnanimity exhib- 
ited on both sides. Dr. J ffrey publicly 
declared his high regard for Brother Jones 
persovally, aod inviied bim to preach in 
his pulpit. Tue cause of rel'gion, Iam 
sure, has not suffered from this falling-out 
of bretoren that had such a happy eudia,. 


Mr. Jones wouid not be himself if he did 
not have the peculiarities whica have becn 
80 much criticised. He would be the most 
awkward of men in tueattempt to appear 
in the ordinary pulpit style. His charm to 
the masses is bis uvique originality. The 
common people hear tim gladly because 
he is just what he is. And he must be 
heard to be rightly estimated. Those who 
listen to him a few times cease to be dis- 
turbed by his slang, which, by the way, he 
detiues to be the concentration of several 
wordsinone. ‘I'he beareris soon under the 
spell of his earnestness, his deep feeling, 
his bold, stropg utterance, his origioality 
and fresuness of illustration. He preached 
no new Gospel, yet to ordinary Coristians 
it seemed new. Inaddressing the Church, 
the Ten Commandments and the Sermon 
on the M unt are his piatfurm. With the 
fearlessness of a prephet he exposes and 
denounces the sins of everyday life—sins 
in the home, in scc‘ety and in busiress. 
His style of thougut in addressing profess 
lng Curistians is not that of the hiyher-lfe 
evangelists. *‘* Quit your meanness,” + do 
right, what you know to be right,” were 
some of bis Characteristic expressions. He 
¢mpnasizes man’s duty, what man cin do 
and ought to do—the human part in the 
Christian hfe. So, in addressing the un- 
converted, he pictures the goud life, the 
right way, and appea s to all to sturt at once 
on tbat way. He makes corcstant use of 
the doctrine of retribution. No one can 
doubt that Hell is a verritic reatity in his 
convictiun. His appeuls are always en. 
forced by touching, bomely illustrations, 
wbicn often exci.e a cneeror laughter. He, 
however, never loses control ot bis audi- 
ence; be brings them buck to serious 
tnought with perfect ease. He does not 
speak as a theologian, and represents no 
school in particular. Crisical dogmatisis 
wou d find many cuances to take exception 
to'his statements; but his spirit and the 
drift of his teachiog are so thoroughly 
evangelical no one fluds fault with his 
theology. Indeed, it is remarkable how all 
classes epj ‘y his preachivg. It is plain to 
all taat he knows wha, a sinful life is, and 
what a Curistian life is, and his appesls .o 
meu to forsake the one and enter upun the 
otber a vakened @ respoose in every heart. 
He does not say so much of the offices of 
the spirit and the divine help needed as 
some would like to have; yet no one could 
wish tuat he bad any less power to rouse 
the conscience and stir the will. In his 
allusions to bis own experience, it was evi- 


dent he knew what grece must do for our. 


Salvation. He spoke with feeling af the 
‘“‘repair-shops” along the Obristian bigh- 
‘way, into which he is often obliged. to enter 
foy spiritual repairs, and he thanked God 
that no charges were ever made. 

The question natural'y 1s a:ked, here 
at home and abrosu, What have beeg 





the fruits of these meetings. Great crowds 
of every class in the community thronged 
the services of these evangelists; they were 
deeply moved at the time by the stirring 
words they heard: hundreds expressed a 
determination to live better lives; sev«ral 
bundred professed conversion. What the 
permanent results will be it is impossible 
to say. It was unfortunate that the 
meetings continued for so sbort a 
time. The interest was spreading and deep- 
eniog up to the very Jast service. There 
has not yet been time to ascertain what the 
effect will be on the membersbip of the va- 
rious churches. But there is no doubt that 
a great number of persons have been bene- 
fied by the meetings. At one evening ser- 
vice at least two thousand persons rose, to 
testify by that act that they personally had 
been profited. Alarge part of that number 
were Christian people, and they ucdoubt- 
edly were siaocere aud bonest io their ex- 
pressions. They had r-ceived from these 
preachers of righteousness and a covse- 
crated life a new spiritual impulse; they 
uave @ better understancing of what it 
means to be a Coristian; masy have been 
made ashamed of their frivwlous, pleasure- 
seckivg hives. Many of our leadicg iaw- 
yers were attracted to the mectioge. Sum 
Jones was more than a curiosity to them; 
tbey could learn sometning from b'm aty-ut 
cffecuve spenkivg. Tuey had but one 
Opinion as to his honesty, the power and 
usefulness of bis pre.cuiug. They were 
taken by his plain, manly, s'raightforward 
way «f talkivg, his fearless blows that ht 
the nail onthe nead. It is also an interest- 
ing fact in the case that men of a skeptical 
turo were among his most intercs.ed hear- 
eis; they liked the preaching; for some 
cause they were not offenaed with his 
scathing rebuke of an infidel, Godiess mao. 
He put it so torcibly that the great 
aim of the Gospel is to make men 
honest, pure, upright, and to teach 
them how to live right, tha the carrnd 
the conscience and disarmed opp sition. 
flis effective plea for religion was th at 
of the honest, sincere Curis ian himself. 
The way to win men t» a religious life is to 
show what it can do for humanity. * This 
point was so put that it made a profound 
impression. Such sowing of truth cannot 
fail to bear good fruit. We bave already 
ailuded to the service these men have ren 
dered the c,use of temperance in this com- 
muoity. At times the audiences were 
raised to the highest pich of excitement. 
No speaker bus ever been amoug us who 
has muved so deeply the public conscience 
on the temperance questi ).n as Sam Jones; 
and those who heard Sam Smali’s sucry of 
his thral'dom to dnnk, and his deliverance 
through the preaching of his friend, will 
never jorget its patnos, aud they will bave 
a stronger faith than ever that tne Gospel 
is the great remedy for the evils that curse 
numanity. At the farewell meeting these 
bretbren received most hearty expressions 
of thavks from all who could take their 
bands, and they left for their new thea r 
of labor in Minnesota with the good will 
avd blessing of the multitude of friends 
they had made. 
INDIANAPOLIS, InD., July Ist, 1°83, 





Tue Danish Bible Society during the part 
year disposed of 4,711 copiesof the Bible, At the 
sugges:ion of his Society, the Minister of Cul 
tus, Scavenars, has appointed a commission to 
prepara revision of the Danish tranvslation of 
the Now Testament, and, under the cbairman- 
ship of the bisnop of Seeland, some portions 
have already been revised. The work of tbis 
Bociety will become wore important than ever 
in the future, sinc the British Society propuses 
to withdraw trom Deomark, as 1t has wi.bdrawn 
from Sweden. For many years the British Soci 
ety bas been doing a great work in tne distribn- 
tion o; Bivles in Deomark, far more, in tact, 
than tbe naive society bas dove. In Sweden 
the witidrawal of the Socie v bas hai the effect 
oft increasi: g -be activicy of the home society to 
a@ wuopdertul degree, and thesame ffect ie hoped 
for in the case ot Denmark, The British Society 
hae been duing a wundertul work in nen-Enghish 
countries. According to the Jats report this 
Hociety disposed of 11700 Bibles ana 16,900 
Psaiters and other portiong of the Biore in Den- 
mark 10 1635. The sales of their Bibles in Den- 
mark increased in five years from 6,000 copies to 
12,000, The :otal pumber of Bibies disposed of 
by them there in thir een years was 


Por France, equally good statistic’ are exbiv- 
ited. For eighty years this Society has been 
laboring there, and has spent in 8,788,981 


fraues in puriisbing French Bibles, sna has 


spent 10,665,846 trance in spreaciog them over’ 


theoountry. Betve-n Hfty and 6 xv colporrers 
are cons‘aatly io the «mpoy cf tna Booey 10 


France, +ud.esch year dixpose of sboas 100,000° 


V9 120,000 cupiee of Holy Writ, 





She Aunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JULY 18TH. 
THE DEATH OF LsZaRU3.—Joun x1, 1—17. 


Notes.—**Lazarus.”—This is the Greck form 
of the Hebrew name E-eazar, meanwg God w ll 
help. * Betbany.”—A litle wilage on the 
further slope of the Mounts of Olives, as one 
goes out over the vailey, eastward from Jerusa- 
lem. Tbe cave where Lazarus is said to have 
been buried is still shown there, and the place 
bears a moderp name, af-er that of Logarus. 
** Mary and her sister Martha.’’—Otter 
evangelists mention Martoa first, and it 18 prub- 
abe she was the older. They w-re people of 
position and some weulth, apparently ; for Mary 
was not rebuged for spending a lerge amount of 
money for the ointmens she poured oo Ubris ’s 
feet. Here Mary is mentioned first as the more 
prominent, at the late petiud shen this G- «pel 
was writ en,in the affecuons of the Cuarch, 
Sent unto him”—Becsuse Jerus loved 
them, had veen of n entertaimed by them, aud 
woud be likely to do anything to cure acd beal 
Lazurus. * Jesus lowd Martha.”—Here 
Martha is meutioved first 1u tue net of the 
whole family. The word fur tove is one used of 
deep, unrelfirh #ffection. ** Abode two days 
wn the place.”—Ustil he koew thas L-zorus was 
dead beyoud quesionp, He was prububly ata 
piace also calicd Betuany, or Bethaburs, cart of 
th: Jordav, atthe foos bilia pear a ford of the 
river, * Gor st thou th:ther again?” He bad 
jnsi escaped from thcre, aud it did not seem 
reasonable that he suould = return, 
* Twelve hours in the doy.”—ln Turkey 
at the preveut time time 18 recboncd 
from suprise to suase, and watches are &t by 
sunrise, 60 a8 ty be avout iw Ive o'clock at sun- 
BbI.- ** In the day he stumbieth not.”—RKvacs 
in he East are yery pad, reidom rep>ired, apd 
dangerous at nigh’, Curist meant to say that 
1b Was now clew that duty required tom w go 
bick, aud, woen du y Jixhted ine way, ove cou.d 
go safely —Luzarus 1s fallen asleep.” —Tne 
word slerp is uses for death in all languog 8, be- 
cause sle pisan image of death. —*' Tu the 
intent ye may believe.’—This implied that tueir 
fulton needed Btrevgt(hening unser the persecu. 
tions they had met. —* Didymus.”—Meaniug 
Twin. We know nothing of bis twin brother 
or sister ——** Lels us a.80 go, thut we may die 
with him.”—This suoss tbs Tuomas, though 
called the Duubcer, was a fervent believer. He 
beheved—and he was right— bat Christ was 
runuing invo deadly danger. His uub. lief, atter 
the resurrectiOu, Was not a charactesis.ic weak- 
nere, 

Instruction.—On earth Jesus “had persona) 
fove fur indiviuuals, because they deserved it, 
it was a great disunction that Jesus soved Jubn 
apd L. zarus, and Martha aud Mary. Tues is 
something more than that geveral love wbicu be 
bas fur all bis creatures. I is based on a like- 
vess of cuarvc er. Curist now my have & ppe- 
cial love fur sowe Curistians. Huw sweet it is 
to have in one’s self quahties which Jerus will 
see und jove. Wuo are they? “I love them 
thst love me.” 

Mary 13 remembered for a cogtly sacrifice she 
mude tor Christ. Ricner people than she lived 
in Bethany, perhaps, certainly in Jerusalem ; vut 
they are furgotwien. Good service will be re- 
wembered in earth and in Heaven. A milnon- 
aire may be forgotten ior everytuing else, but 
rem: mbered for a hospiwal or schoul he has en- 
dowed, 

Lazarus was sick and died, not to punish him 
for bis sins; and not to teach Martha aud Mary 
a lesson, but fur the glury of Gud. We are vot 
to think that every crial we suffer is a punish- 
ment, or meant eveu as a discipline. We suvuid 
xet good only of it; bus Gud may have means it 
as a necessary outworsing of bis good laws, or 
aéin some way a eeivice to bis kingdom and 
glory here or in Geaveo. We are not tobe m r- 
bid abvus our trials, 

It shuuld make us endure our trials better to 
think tbat in th m God 1s givritied. Wova Liz 
atus bad been raised, the sisters were wilii.g to 
have suffered ali ubey bad endured, 

Don’. complain if God does noc immediately 
give you all you want and ask for, Ibe sisters 
felt hke comp.siving of the neglect of Jcsus; 
bu. thev lea: ned better. 

There is a time for all tbi-gs; a time to run 
away trom dang: r. and a time to rua ini dan- 
ger, The time to rua into danger is to tne day- 


um’, when duty shines clear. Uuder such light 
& Man goes rate, even if he dies. Deuta may be 
only safety. 

The aiscip'es said better than they knew wh n 
thev sa10, “tf he is fallen osieep be will recover.” 
To tbe believer, death is @ bealthiul, recoveriog 
sleep. Lifo is sickness; death 1 tleep; the 
waking io the nex: world is health and hfe. 

Don’t jaige a man harshly for a single failure, 
It may not be wore chan an Upmeaninx Incioent 
of bw life. Thomas ié called the Domb er; 18° 
spoken of as hardly a trlivver because once, 
when be had seen Christ buried 1p the some 

de 



































after death on the cross, be wotld not be 
wmubout sering bim, thet ne was alzve.- 
wanted good evid-noe, and he it. But it 
was this same Thomas who w-6 firs: of tue dis- 
erp s to fullow Cire when be seemed gvin: to 
certam deasp, Wheat’ be coud see De Was aust 
fwivls: ul. - ve 
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Rews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


Mr. Wirt E. Suita, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, rs'gued, and bis resignation 
took effect on Thursoay, July lat. He was suc- 
ceeded by Governor Hugh 8, Thompson, of 
South Carolina. Mr. Thompson, who resigns 
the office of Governor of South Carolina to be- 
come Mr. Smith’s successor, is President Cleve- 
land’s personal choize for the place. His views 
are 1p accord with the President’s on Civil Ser- 
vice Reform. Goversor Thompson isa native of 
Greenville, 8. C., and is nearly fifty years old. 
In 1876 be was uosnimously nominated for state 
superintendent of schools, again in 1878, and 
aguin iv 1880 each time being elected. He has 
been twice elected Governor of Sou'h Carolina. 
Governor Thompron expects to be in Washing- 
ton by the 12ch of July. 





_.lt is said that while President Cleveland was 
looking over a file of pension bills last week, 
Colonel Lamont handed him a folded paper, 
with the remark: **Mr. President, that bill 
ought to be attended to at once.” “ITamina 
hurry,” replied the President, ** I don’t believe I 
shail bave time for it.” But he smiled on per 
ceiviug that it was a milliver’s bill for some rib- 
bon ordered Mrs, Cleveland. 


...-Tbe Naval Appropriation bill reported by 
the Senate Commitiee, on Jaiy 8d, appropriaves 
$12,888,234, being a net reduction as compared 
with the House bill of $46 800. In round num- 
bers this amount 18 $1,400,000 less than the ap- 
propriations of last year—not including the ap- 
propriations for new cruisers—and 1s $3,186,000 
less than the estimates, 


.. After a long debate the Senate, on July 
$4, agreed to the amendment to the River and 
Hirbor bill appropriating $1,000,000 for the im- 
provement of the New York Harbor. The 
amendmeut appropriating $500,000 for the im- 
provement of the Potomac Kiver in the vicinity 
of Wasbivgton was also agreed to. 


...-The clerical force of the Treasury Depart- 
ment has been reduced by fifty-two dismissals 
which took effect on June 30th. Ot the number, 
foarceen were inthe Sixth Auditur’s office, fif- 
teen in the Second Auditor's office, twelve in 
the Second Comptroller's office, ten im the Regis- 
ter’s office, and one in the Secretary’s office. 


.-The Invalid Pensions Committee of the 
House on June 29:h ccunsidered the Presidential 
veto messages, They were referred back tosub- 
commithez, abd it 1s the present intention to 
Select the strongest and most meritorious cases 
and make an attempt to pass the bills over the 
vetoes. 


..Mr. Edmunds reported a bill in the Senete 
on July 8d, removing the political disabilities of 
Wiliam H. F. Lee, of Virgivia, aud Mr. George 
alike bill for Jubn K. Mitchell, of Virginia, 
both of which were passed by the necesvary two 
thirds vote, without aebate, 


..The proj-ct, in France, of assisting the 
Panama Cinal Company by « lottery loan of 
600,000 000f. was tue cause of resolutions 1otro- 
duc: d in the House on June 29th, by Mr. King, 
of Louisiana, requesting informavon from the 
Secretary of State. 


....Secretary Manping has left the Hot 
Springs 1u Virginia, and returned to bis home 
in Albany, where he will spend the rest of his 
vacation. He has improved in health. 


...-The Presidert has nominated Fitz John 
Porter, iate Culonel 15th Infantry, to Colonel in 
the Army of the United States, 


.. Representative Curtin, of Pennsylvavia 
has decided not to be a candidate for renom-’ 
ination, 


--The public debt statement for June shows 
a reduction for the month of about $10,000,000, 


..- All the Executive departments were closed 
on the Fourth of July. 





DOMESTIO. 


--Two more American fishing schooners 
were seized, on July 3d, by the Canadians, They 
were the ‘* Cushing” and the ** Harrington,” and 
were both of Portland, Me. They were taken by 
Captain Quigley, of the cruiser “Terror,” who 
also captured the “ City Point,” another Ameri- 
can fisbiog schooner. Captain Quigley says that 
the captain of the American schooner “City 
Point,” violated the customs laws by taking 
water on board his vessel and by s]'owing his 
men to go on shore with their clothes before re- 
porting et the Custom House. The “ Cushing” 

aud “ Barrington” were found to have let men 
go ashore and do business, or attempt to do it, 
before reporting. Osptain Quigley ordered’ all 
three up to Shelburne to report. They were ali 
three teken charge of by the Collector of Cus- 
foms, Ou Jay 5.b, the Cullectur, Mr. Atwood, 





informed the marters of these vessels that they 
were each fined $400 and expenses for violating 
the customs laws. Mr.}Atwood will hold the ves- 
se's till the fines are paid. The mastra have 
telegrapbed to Washington and to the ownersof 
the vessels and are awaiting instructions, 


..The Republican State Convention, of 
Pennsylvania waa held at Harrisburg on June 
80th. The ticket nominated was as follows: 

For Governor—James A. Beaver, of Center Coun- 
ty. For Lreutenant-Governor—William T. Davies, 
of Bradford County. For Secretary of Internal 
Afairs—T. J. Stewart, of Montgomery County. 
For Auditor General—A, Wilson Norris, of Phila- 
delphia. For Congressman at Large—F. A. Osborne, 
of Luzerne County. 


....A Winnipeg dispatch, of July Sth, says: 
**A dispatch from Gleichen, headquarters of the 
Blackfeet Indians, says that Chief Poundmaker 
died suddenly at Crowfoot camp yesterday from 
the bureiing of a blood veesel. The old chief 
has languished since his release from the peni- 
teptiary, where he was confined nearly a year 
for his connection with the Riel rebellion.” 


...-The Yale-Harvard boat race on the 
Thames, at New London, Conn., rowed Satur- 
day, July 3d, was won by the Yale crew by about 
seven lengths. The winners caught the water 
first and led nearly the whole time. The time 
was very fast—20:41)4. Harvard's time was 
21 058%. 


.. Chicago auarchists fired on the American 
flag as it was flying over a procession in the 
porthwestero part of Chicago on July 5th, Six 
bullets went through it. One man was bit in 
the peck. The flag waa carried by a procession 
of Norwegians. 


.--The Academy of Music at Denver, Col, 
was burned on the morning of July 6th. The 
fire was the quickest ever witnessed in Denver, 
Within an hour after the alarm was given, the 
building was a mass of ruin, 


.-The death is announced at Mount Pleas- 
ant, Ia., of Col. Geo. B. Corkhili. He was 
formerly attorney for the District of Columbia, 
and was prosecuting attorney in the Guiteau 
trial, 


FOREIGN. 


..-The totala on July 6:h showed that the 
Tories had elected 210 candidates. The Union- 
ists had elected 43, the Gladstonians 99, and 
the Parnellites 43. The Right Hon. George 
J. Gorchen, one of Mr. Giadstone’s bitterest 
Unionist opponents, bas been defeated in the 
E:st Division of Edinburgh by Mr. Wallace, the 
Giadstonian candidate, by a majority of 1,339 in 
a total poll of 5,987. In the iast election Mr. 
Goschen was elected as a Liberal, by a majority 
of 2,408 in a total vote of 6,266, Then Mr. 
Goschen received 5,337 votes. This time he 
polled only 2,249, OC. E. Lewis, Conservative, 
has been re-elected in Londonderry over Justin 
McCarthy, Parnellite, by s vote of 1,781 to 
1,778. In the last election the same 
candidates contested the district, when 
Mr. Lewis won by a vote of 1824 against 
that of 1,795, obtained by Mr, McCarthy. A 
riot followed the first announcement of the re- 
sult of the contest. The cause of the disturb- 
ance was the discovery, after the election had 
been declared in favor of Mr. Lewis, of a ballot 
box the contents of which had not been counted. 
A recount followed, which almost made the eiec- 
tion a tie, giving it to Mr. Lewis by a majority 
of only three. The police interfered and at- 
tacked the loyalists who had assemoled 1n front 
of the hotel where Mr. Lewis was staying and 
were making a demonstration in celebration of 
his victory. A large pumber of persons were in- 
jured. There was much exsitement in the city 
over the affair. There were three counts alto. 
gether, The second made the election a tie; 
the third gave Mr, Lewis @ majority of three, 
Mr. McCarthy has given notice that he will de- 
mand a scrutiny of the poll and, if necessary, 
a recontest of the district. Sir Oharles Diike 
was defeated by a smail majority at Chelsea, 
Thus far the conservatives have won tuirty-tive 
svate. Mr. Giadstone has won fifteen. Ia the 
last Parliament the Conservatives numbered 
251. They hive already secured 211 seats in the 
coming one. Mr. Morley has been elected at 
New Castie, Richard Chamberlain, Mr, Joseph 
Chamberiain’s brother, bas been elected in Lon- 
don by a majority of seventy-eight. The 
Liberals are revived by Mr. Goschen's defeat at 
Edinburgh. Mr. Giadstone and Mr. Parneil 
bave been returned, 


--»-A crowd of ruffians on July 5th at mid- 
night attacked the Conservative club house, in 
Dublin, with stones. Members replied with bot- 
tles and firearms, injuring twenty of the rioters 
and killing one. The. mob then tried to set fire 
tothe bouse by epplying @ biszing mat which 
bad been steeped in parafine to the door, At 
this juncture the police arrived and seved the 
house from destruction. Te inmates were ar- 
rested. 


-+++M de Lesseps has told the Panama Canal 
Comuuities that it is possible 10 compte » 








level canal in three years at the cost of 600,000, - 
000 francs. In regardtoa canal which locks, 
as advocated by M. Jacquier, he thinks such a 
canal could only be temporary; that ultimately 
a level canal would be required. M. Dingler, 
an engineer, stateg that the annual receipts of 
the Canal Company would be 6,000,000 francs, 
or fifteen francs a ton. 


....King Otto, of Bavaria, is reported to be 
developing a wilder mania than he bas hitherto 
shown, and his early death is anticipated. 
Prinee Luitpold, the Bavarian Regent, in order 
to effect a saving of the state, continues to re- 
side in bisown palace instead of the royal cas- 
tle, Ismail Pashs, ex Kvedive of Egypt, claims 
to bold bills against the late King Ludwig of 
1,060,000 marks, 


-»»-Russia has informed the Powers that 
Batoum 1s no longer a free port. The Berlin 
press concurs in the belief that that this an- 
nouncement is the first step in the Czar’s de- 
nunciation of the Treaty of Berlin, Fifteen 
tbousand Russian troops have passed through 
Oiessa and are massing in Bessarabia, 


. «Fighting is reported between Monte- 
vegrins and Turkish irregulars on the frontier. 
Several have been killed or wounded. 
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THE FOURTH OF JULY AT ROSE. 
LAND PARK. 


Our readers have come to expect us to 
give a full report of the speeches and ad 
dresses at the most important and elabo- 
rate celebration of our national independ- 
ence now observed in the country, and, we 
may say, under the auspices of Tar INnpE- 
penpeNt. Accordingly we report them in 
full once more. 

While all regretted the absence of Gen- 
e1ul Sheridan, General Porter, and Senator 
Edmunds, there was no lack of light and 
serious discourse. We speak in another 
column of Mr. Clews’s weighty and import- 
ant address. Mr,:Clews speaks with au- 
thority as a financier, and his complaint 
against fictitious railroad values will have a 
hundred times more weight than that of 
any labor agitators. 

The address which attracted the most in- 
terest among those present, and which most 
excited the sympathy of its hearers was un- 
questionably that of Lieutenant Greely. It 
was something to see the man who had 
gone through unparalleled toils and suffer- 
ings, and who so quietly, so seriously, told 
the story of self-sacrifice, and taught in 
tender words the lesson of heroism. One 
most important passage was that to which 
we earnesily refer our readers. In it Lieu- 
tenant Greely referred to the remarkable 
fact that while not one of the members of 
the expedition was a communicant of a 
Christian church, they had come from a 
Christian land, had imbibed Christian in. 
fluences, and were supported by Coristiap 
faith and died in Christian hope. Lieu- 
tenant Greely’s appearance was that of one 
who had experieoced suffering from which 
he had not-yet recovered. He is tall, and 

more delicate and has more of the scholar’s 








look than one expects of gn army officer. 


He looks very young for one who enlisted 
as a private at the beginning of the War, 
and has served since in the Weather Bureau 
department of the Signal Service. 

Of the others who took part we have not 
room to speak at length here, but refer our 
readers to their addresses. Certainly Sen- 
ator Hawley’s address was not only happy, 
it was full of wisdom and hope. The les- 
son that afree government costs more to 
its citizens than any other is one that needs 
to be thoroughly learned, and which is full 
of serious warning. Congressman Grosve- 
nor, in speaking of the ballot, showed the 
dangers that assail it, from violence, sup- 
pression and fraud. His remedies for these 
offenses are of the most radical character. 
He would have their seats refused to repre- 
sentatives whose vote is so small as to give 
prima facie evidence that voters are re 
strained from the liberty of the franchise; 
and he would equally void the commission 
Of any Senator who is proved to have re- 
ceived even one purchased vote. Dr. Car- 
roll’s address took a similar line of warning 
against the dangers which come from the 
dram-shops and other corrupting in- 
fluences. Mr. Morton’s subject was sug- 
gested by his experience as Minister to 
France, and no address could be better 
fitted for the memories of the day. Mr. 
Lounsbury is an eloquent speaker, full of 
sympathy and fire, and he roused his 
hearers to enthusiasm with the memories 
of the nation’s conflicts. Mr. Plummer 
was called on suddenly, and was brimming 
over with wit and sense. Windham 
County listened with delight, as it always 
does, to the address of welcome of its old 
and hale representative in Congress, Mr. 
Wait. The poems were thoroughly good 
and appropriate. Dr. Hill’s was historical, 
and Mrs, Moulton’s had the added attrac- 
tion of being written by one of Windham’s 
own daughters. 

So pleasantly passed this delightful occa- 
sion, and we trust the series of Roseland 
Paik Independence Day celebrations will 
not fail for a thousand years. 


— _— 2 ———— 


THE REVOLUTION OF ’76 AND 
ITS CAUSES. 


Ir is difficult for us, at this distance, to 
account for the blind obstinacy on the part 
of England that made the war of the Revo. 
lution unavoidable. 1t would be more dif. 
ficult if her attitude toward Ireland to-day 
were not so similar. And still, ion the con- 
test that gave us our freedom, it must be 
acknowledged that the constitutional right 
seemed to be with England; else it would 
not have been a revolution on our part, but 
a defense of vested rights. 

When England granted charters to the 
colonizing corporations, she yielded none 
of the prerogatives of the crown. What 
she gave, Lord Mansfield held, she could 
take away. She recognized no popular or 
inberent rights; in fact, the system of the 
age did not know the name of liberty, as 
we know it to-day. 

So long as England was occupied with 
revolutions at home and with wars on 
the continent, and the Colonies were com- 
paratively valueless, they were allowed to 
shift for themselves, but always with the 
understanding, on the part of England, 
that they existed in their semi-independent 
form merely under sufferance. Indeed, 
the Colonies themselves acknowledged the 
right of the mother country to the profits 
of colonial commerce, when later they be- 
gan to increase, and they were obliged to 
import from England and export to Eng- 
land. They were willing that tea from 
the Indies should come by way of England; 
but when George the Third attempted to 
assert political as well as commercial power, 
he met with repulse. 

The Colonies, left to themselves, had 
made a far greater political progress than 
the mother country. In this development, 
the rights of the individual had won recog- 
nition. The social conditions were changed. 
Samuel Adams saw this, and when the 
English Parliament voted that the Colonies 
should contribute to meet the burdens of 
debt incurred by the Seven Years’ War, he 
claimed that the people’s money should 
not be voted without the people’s consent. 
That was anew doctrine then, and it took 
a seven years’ war in this country to estab- 
lish its truth. 





The American statesman foresaw that 
the political system of George the Third, 
with all its strength of legitimacy, was not 
the system of justice, and that it must be 
overturned by revolution, peaceful or war- 
like. The blind obstinacy, before alluded 
to—the blindness of the English statesmen 
and the obstinacy of the English king— 
made peaceful revolution impossible. 

The Colonies were driven to war. They 
would not vote money; then they must be 
taxed. Their resistance established the 
grandest principle of political science: ‘* No 
taxation without representation.” The full 
force of these words can only be compre- 
hended in the light of the world’s history. 
Through the darkness of uncivilized centu- 
ries the people were taxed, they knew not 
how or why. That one class might ‘live 
another died ; that one might thrive another 
starved. The Revolution leveled us toa 
common basis of freedom and equality. 
The glory of the fight belongs to America, 
but the profits of the war have been divided 
among the civilized nations of the earth. 


_— 
oe 


WHY NOT CELEBRATE? 


Ir is hard work to find anything good to 
say of Tammany Hall; but for one thingl 
the associated sachems deserve annua 
laudation, that they never forget to cele- 
brate the declaration of the Independence 
of the United States. On this common 
ground of loyalty to the memories of the 
Revolution Tammany and Woodstock stand 
side by side. The Hall and the Park, the 
Irish Democrats and the Connecticut Yan- 
kee farmers think of one thing on Indepen-. 
dence Day. 

It -is not so very long ago that the cus- 
tom was universal, of which Roseland Park 
and Tammany Hall present lonely, but—may 
we say ?—distinguished survivals. 1n Daniel 
Webster’s youth every county-seat, and 
every considerable town honored the great 
anniverrary day not only with its juvenile 
powder, but with its choicest eloquence. 
Then our youth were taught from pulpit 
or platform to honor chiefly those noble 
men who put their neck s into the halter 
that they might purehase liberty for their 
sons. On the Fourth of July the whole 
land was ablaze with glory. Panegyries 
could not be proud enough, patriotism 
could not be fervent enough, eloquence 
could not saw high enough to speak the 
praive of the heroes of Seventy-six, or the 
magnificence ot the inheritance they gave 
their sone. 

Now a more chastened day is on us. We 
do not like to hear the eagle scream. We 
have a certain shame in boasting of our 
country or of its early heroes. There is a 
certain horror of the strut and the puff, 
and we would really be more comfortable 
if we can only lash ourselves a little, just 
enough to start a flush and a blusb, and 
put ourselves in a fine glow. Even where 
the celebration survives, at Woodstock and 
in Tammany, we do not hear the old and 
grand Declaration mouthed out,and nobody 
thinks of going into the hot heroics with 
which the older Websters and Clays cele- 
brated the grand deed, and the fadeless 
renown of those whose blood and counsel 
gave us the home of the free und the 
land of the brave. , 

We have had some things to make us 
serious since their day. A more deadly 
struggle, which taxed our energies and our 
patriotism more heavily than the Revolu- 
tion taxed our fathers, intervenes now be- 
tween them and us. Other heroes divide 
with them the honor of saviours of their 
country. But the fathers of the country 
are unique.‘* Ye have not many fathers,” 
says St. Paul. The birth of the country 
is all glorious. It was not an intestine 
war, a conflict among brethren. We all 
have our pride in that. Charles Sumner, 
in deepest patriotism, would have no victory 
of the Rebellion inscribed on our regimental 
flags. But from Lexington to Yorktown 
there is no shadow on the pride which every 
American feels in every heroic conflict. 

We would, then, make more of the pub- 
lic celebration, with high oratory and lofty 
aspiration. The day should be a vacation 
from labor, that it may be a school day, 
an exhibition day for patriotism. Yet 
again would” wé have a thousand orators 
on this day teach undegenerate sons the 








to come after may choose rather to appre- 
ciate their blessings and boldly defend their 
liberties, than weakly to shrink from the 
responsibilities of citizens and bemoan the 
evil days when partisanship and policy 
have taken the place of partiotism and 
principle. 


A NATION EDUCATED. 


Rexreion alone cannot save a state. In- 
telligence alone cannot save astate. Re- 
ligion and intelligence will save any state. 

These two are equally necessary, and yet 
the state can provide only one of them. It 
cannot secure religion; for that is the busi- 
ness of the Church. But it can secure edu- 
cation, which is its own business. So the 
State and the Church must stand side by 
side, equally necessary for the State’s pros- 
perity, and, also, equally necessary for the 
Church’s success; for the Church will per- 
ish without intelligence just as truly as the 
State will perish without religion. 

Very strange, almost unaccountable, 
therefore, is it that the nation has done so 
little to foster education. The history of 
education in this country has been one of 
slow development. It began witha system 
of free public schools in New England, and 
then the system, in its inception or in its 
development, has had, even in the North, 
to make slow progress, as the ideas of 
New England moved southward slowly to- 
ward Mason and Dixon’s Line, and more 
rapidly westward. But south of that line, 
which separated what were almost two civ- 
ilizations, the public school had no place 
before the War. Had education been as gen- 
eral there as here, had white and colored 
been equally educated, there had been no 
war, and no slavery to produce it. 

The New South needs the new education. 
The pation ought to provide for it, by 
helping those states that cannot at once 
provide it for themselves. Those who rep- 
resent the Old Bouth do not yet quite 
want it; and there are those in the North 
who have taken up the absurd catch- 
word of ‘* Pauperization,” and have 
desperately misstated the facts about educa- 
tion in the South, absurdly representing 
that education is already as fully provided 
in Virginia and Tennessee and Florida as 
it isin New Hampshire andMaine. The 
defeat of the Blair bill is a serious plow to 
public education. 

The great danger and lack are in the 
South. But where there is already, or is 
surely growing up, as in the new Western 
States, a good system of public education, 
this must be supplemented by a higher col- 
lege and the highest university education. 
For this we depend chiefly on enlightened 
private beneficence. And we can depend on 
it. Where there is a demand there will be 
menu and money to meet it. Wealth is ac- 
cumulated fur just this purpose, to endow 
institutions for the service of the public; 
aod in no way can the public be better 
served than by providing for the most com- 
plete educatiun of its sons. 














WASHINGTON, LINCOLN, AND 
GRANT. 





Tue three names that will live longest 
in the memory of the American people, 
and be most frequently spoken are, un- 
doubtedly, the names of Washington, Lin- 
cola, and Grant. 

Washington has been justly styled *‘ the 
Father of his Country.” He was a General 
aod a Statesman at the same time, coura- 
geous and skillful in war, and sagacious 
and wise in the affairs of government. He 
presided over the Federal Conveation that 
drafted the Constitulion of the United 
States. There were men in his day who 
were his superiors in some things; but, 
taken as a whole, he had no superior and 
no equal. He excelled in more things than 
any other man of his day; and this 
made him practically the greatest 
man of that day. Having conducted 
the war of the Revolution to a suc- 
cessful issue, and having participated in 
the deliberations of the Convention that 
drafted the Federal Constitution, he was 
twice elected to the Presidency, and took 
charge of the Svip of State at a critical mo- 
ment. : The age needed the man, and the 
man came to meet the wants of the age. 
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history will perpetuate as long as the world 
stands. 

The great Rebellion of 1860 created an 
exigency that called for a man of the type 
and character of Abraham Lincoln; and he 
appeared as President of the United States 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy thereof. He was the man for the 
hour, and his record soon showed that the 
people had made no mistake in his election. 
Calm, self-collected, amiable in his temper, 
perfectly honest in the purposes of his 
mind, pure and unselfish in his patriotism, 
sagacious and far-seeing in his judgment 
of men and things, blessed with an unusu- 
al share of good common sense; and firm 
as a rock in bis determination to conquer 
the Rebellion and preserve the Union, he 
lived until the task was achieved, apd was 
then slain by the bullet of an assassin. 
His Emancipation Proclamation, if stand- 
ing alone, would make his memory immor- 
tal. The name of Lincoln will live in hie- 
tory with that of Washington. The people 
will thank God for both. Each shines with 
its own luster. 

A great soldier was needed, as well as a 
great and good President, in the conquest 
of the Rebellion; and that soldier was 
found in Ulysses 8. Grant—the distin- 
guished hero whom the nation, after havit g 
twice honored him with the highest office 
in its gift, has just buried in the deepest 
sorrow. General Grant began with a minor 
éppointment made by the Governor of 
Illinois; and from this point he rapidly 
rose by the brilliancy and force of bis 
military genius until President Lincoln 
placed the whole Army of the United States 
under his command. Comprehending the 
task, be atonce laid his plans for its ex- 
ecution, and then it was that the fate of 
the Rebellion was sesled. Unity of action 
characterized the whole ensuing campaign. 
One ruling mind was ceen in every move- 
ment. Each step was an advance; no serious 
mistake was made anywhere; the right men 
were put in the right place; victory followed 
victory; and speedily the greatest Rebel- 
licn of history was po more. The record 
of Ulyss«s 8. Grant places his name among 
the greatest Generals of history. 

Washington, ‘* the Father of his coun- 
try”; Lincoln, ‘‘ the Saviour of his coun- 
try”; Grant, ‘* the Conqueror of the Re- 
bellion "—these cre the numes that wily 
ever be dear to the American people. The 
historic page will never forget them. The 
lapse of ages will not make them unfamil- 
iar. 


A CHRISTIAN NATION. 


Tue religion taught in the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament, of which 
Jesus Christ—the wonderful Man of Gali- 
lee, and, at the same time, God manifest in 
the flesh—is the central sun, and which 
caine into this world by supernatural reve- 
lation, is, by an overwhelming preponder- 
ance, the religion recognized and estab- 
lished in the convictions of the American 
people. Such it has been ever since the 
first settlement of this land by civilized 
men. Not all the people profess te be 
Christians; yet, so far as they have any 
religious faith at all, that faith, as existing 
in the great mass of tbe people, turns its 
eye toward Christianity. 

The growth of the Christian Church in 
the United States has been proportionately 
fully equal to the growth of population. 
There is not the slightest danger that 
Christianity will ever be superseded in this 
country by any other religious system, or 
that it will become obsvlete by its own 
feebleness and decay. Itis here to stay; 
and here it will stuy to the end of time. 

It is quite true that the American people 
have not adopted the theory of ** Church 
and State,” and are not likely to do so; 
and that they do not add the commands 
and sanctions of the civil power to those 
of religion, thus abric ging the rights of the 
individual cunscience. Both the Church 
and the State in this country are too wise 
to commit so great en error. 

It is not the less true, however, that 
Christianity, as embodied and realized in 
individual souls, and as organized for 
maintenance and propagation by Christian 
denominativns, is the great moral power 
that underlies all our institutions; that, 
more than anything else, has made them 
what they are, and that contains their most: 








reliable promise for the future. In this 
sense the American people may be justly 
called a Christian nation. They form a 
nation that owes more to Christianity than 
to any other cause, and, indeed, to all 
other causes put together. The conscience 
of this country is illumined with the ethics 
of the Bible; aud the practice of the peo- 
ple is, in @ thousand ways, molded and 
affected by its authority. The people are 
certainly not what they would have been 
if Christianity had never visited these 
shores, and established a permanent domi- 
cile among them. No form of paganism 
ever did, or ever will, produce such a na- 
tion as that of the United States. Infidelity 
cannot do it. Socialism cannot do it. 
Mere intellectual culture will not do it. 
Such a creation demands a moral power 
that purifies the heart, and, hence, reforms 
the life; and this power we find in ‘‘the 
glorious Gospel of the blessed God,” as 
preached by Christ and his apostles. 

Let God be praised, then, for the relig- 
ion of this country. It came down from 
Heaven to bless mankind, and has pre-em- 
inently blessed this land. Let all the peo- 
ple praise God for the heavenly gift. Let 
rulers in high places and the humblest cit- 
ijzen remember that the surest path to na- 
tional good and national safety is to honor 
God. Let the Church, by the pulpit, by the 
Sabbath, by the missionary organization, 
by the printed Bible and the Christian 
tract—yea, by all the agencies within her 
power—do her utmost to bring Christianity 
into direct and living contact with the con- 
science of the people. This will serve 
their interests alike for both worlds. 


— 


A SABBATH-KEEPING NATION. 


Ovr nation has bee. pre-eminently a 
Sabbath-keeping nation. If we have lost 
much of the Puritanic -spirit in religion, 
we have not given up the idea that the 
Sabbath was made for man, and that its 
observance is not only good for the indi- 
vidual, but highly beneficial to society and, 
consequently, to the nation. Nothiog is 
better settled than that a periodical rest- 
day is a physical necessity. The French 
Revolutionists, who sought to destroy ut- 
terly all Christian institutions, believed 
they would accomplish much in this direc- 
tion by obliterating the Sabbath. They 
were too wise, however, not to see that 
some substitute must be provided, so they 
ordained that every tenth day should be a 
rest-day. This was an acknowledgment 
that the Sabbath was founded on a princi- 
ple which long experience had proved to be 
a sound principle. There is no question 
on this point among the American people. 
The number of those who would abolish 
the Sabbath as a rest-day is very smull in- 
deed. The Sabbath is really a national in- 
stitution in this respect, all our governing 
authorities, naticnal, state, and municipal, 
and all our courts of record refraining 
from transacting business on that day. 

But to individuals the Subbath should be 
something more than a rest-day. The law 
requires the cessation of labor, not only 
that physical benefits may result, but in 
order that individuals may worship God 
undisturbed by the noise and distractions 
of industry and commerce. Our churches 
open wide their doors, and the throngs 
enter and pay their allegiance to the King 
of Kings. Itis in such occupation that the 
indiviaual sanctifies the day, strengthens 
his Own moral and religious character, and 
fits himself for the highest duties of citizen- 
ship. The Savbath is, therefore, a day of 
moral education and recuperation, and it 
will be a sad day for our nation, when, it 
ever, it ceases to be, in this sense, a Sab- 
bath-keeping pation. 

We ask no laws from Congress or State 
legislatures to command religious devo- 
tion. Weask nothing more than compul- 
sory cessation of business, and restraint of 
immorality from the State. The Church 
wil do tbe rest. Tbe Church will 
sanctify the day. The Church will 
provide such instruction as men need 
to make them morsel and religious beings; 
and men 80 educated are the best, the 
stanchest,and the most intelligent citizens, 
and such citizens are the only suurce and 
safeguard of national) prosperity. 

' Let us, then, maintain the Sabbath; not 
sin. ply by enforcing the laws which com. 
pel cessation of labor, but by using the day 











for physical rest and for the cultivation of 
our moral and spiritual natures. Thus 
shall we truly observe and hallowit. Thus 
shall we honor our citizenship in this great 
Republic, and strengthen the Nation's 
hands for the work that is before it. 


Editorial Motes. 


Ir is forty years since we have had a foreign 
war. During this time England has hardly been 
without one, To-day she bas her army com- 
pleting the conquest of Burmah. We have a 
compact territory and little occasion for foreign 
entanglements. Pre-eminently ie oura a peace- 
able nation ; and that is true, although the great- 
est war tne world has ever seen has been fought 
in this country. Wecan hardly conceive of a 
quarrel with Canada that could lead to war, or 
of another war with Mexico. We are too strong 
to fear avy strong nation, and we do not want 
to bully any weak one. But itis not enough to 
avoidwar; we should be generous enough to 
avoid disputes and retaliations in our dealings 
with our neighbors. We are not belped as a 
nation any more than as individuals by trying 
to overreach otbers. What is good for the pros 
perity of oneis good for that of all, aud we 
welcome every mutual concession that brings 
us nearer to Canada or Mexico, and that makes 
us forget that we are different nationa. 








Tue one hundred and ten years of our coun- 
try’s history have happened to cover the whole 
period of the birth of the sciences and the prog - 
ress of the arts of industry. The one great in- 
vention which antedated our own national ex- 
istence was that of printing, which made a re- 
naissance possible. But within this period we 
have seen the development of all the industries 
that depend on steam and electricity. The sub- 
stitution of the machine for the hand is the 
work of this period, and the part America has 
taken in this tremendous revolution has marked 
ours as @ progressive nation. What the progress 
of the future 18 to be itis idie to foretell. Certain- 
ly there will be no cessation. There is no evi- 
dence thatwe are likely to fall back in the race. 
More railroads and telegraphs, more schools and 
churches, more intelligent industry and more 
enterprising capital—these we may expect wiil 
add constautly to our wealth and to the com- 
fort and the intelligence of our people. 


No one can follow the current of discussion 
on the seloon question, or coasider the attitudes 
of the churches toward it, or compute the num- 
ber of total abstainers, or observe how rapidly 
the army of probibitionists is growing with- 
out coming quickly to the conclusion that our 
nation has become already a formidable foe of 
tbe saloon. All the Uhurches, without exce p- 
tion, have raised their voices agaiust intemper. 
ance. The pulpit and the religious press thun- 
der against it, a large part of the secular press 
deneunce it, and even politicians are gevting 
courage to attack it. Legislavors seem to be 
among the last to take position against it. They 
yield to the demands of the temperance senti- 
ment only on compulsion. It is only as they 
are threatened wi:h defeat and political ostra- 
cism that they consent to pass laws affecting 
the interests of the saloons. The people are be- 
coming terribly in earoest in this matter, and 
politicians and legislators who stand ia the way 
of local option and prohibition will shortly be 
swept into political oblivion, if they refuse to 
see the portents of the coming storm. It is to 
be one of the glories of this nation to free itself 
from the devil of the saloon, and every citizen 
sbould feel it to be a privilege as weil as a duty 
to help to inaugurate this second Declaration of 
Independence. 





Tue doctrine of ‘good men only, in private 
personal morality, for public offices,’ i a 
msxim which every voter ought to honor in 
casting hie ballot for candidates for such offices, 
The fact that there are no special objections to 
these candidates, founded on their public or 
official action, is no answer to objections pased 
on their private character. A man who is 
known to be licentious, or to be dishonest, or to 
be untruthful and utterly unreliable in bis 
word, is at heart a bad man in the sense that he 
is governed nowhere by sound principle. If he 
will cheat in a private matter, he will equally 
cheat in a public matter whenever he deems it 
to be his interest todo so. Such a man cannot 
be trusted with safety. What one really is, in 
his ordinary private conduct, is tne best test of 
his real character ; and if he is thus shown to be 
a bad man, that ought to be the end of all his 
hopes for public offices. The people cannot 
afford to honor such a man with the powers of 
office; and if they have right consciences they 
will not do so. By following this rule they will 
purify the politics of the country, elevate the 
tone of general morality, and teach all office- 
seckers and all public men that personal mvural- 
ity is a cardinal qualification for the public 





Tue minister and the teacher are the moral 
and inteliectual guides of the present, and the 


moulders of the coming generation. The trust 
commmitted to their hands is of the highest 
importance ; and to violate it or to hold it in 
light estimation is to do society an evil whose 
consequences nO man can measure, The pul- 
pit, the profeesor’s chair, and the teacher’s desk 
ought to be filled only by men of the highest 
character, men whose lives are pure, and who 
are fully competent for the duties required of 
them. Good character is itself the best of les- 
sons, and no teacher is fitted for his vocation, 
no matter what hig literary acquirements may 
be, who does not possess it. There never was 
an agein which sound and thorough teaching 
was more imperatively required than in the 
present, The temptations which our advanced 
civilization spreads before weak and half-formed 
characters are numerous and seductive, and 
the safeguards need to be increased and im- 
proved, The duty of the pulpit is to preach 
with greater force than ever the Gospel of 
right-doing, anddenounce all half-way cov- 
enantes with wickedness, And the duty of trus- 
tees of public schools and higher institutions is 
to see that all their teachers are men and wo- 
mep not only competent to guide the scholars 
in their studies, but so equipped as to exert a 
positive influence in shaping character. 
a 
Tue schools and colleges have ended for the 
year, their work and their play. More than the 
grown man, the student needs the diversion of 
health exercises, Ais body is maturing, and 
should keep pace with the growth of his in- 
tellect ; for in after Jife the strength of one will 
depend upon the strength of the other. With 
this in view, our institutions of learning pro- 
vide for the development of the body. College 
faculties, who understand better than anyone 
else the needs of tbe student, are constantly 
appropriating funds to building and improving 
gymnasiums, But all this should not blind the 
students any more than it does their overseers 
to the factthat play isthe diversion and study 
the business of school and college; or, as the 
German would say, play is the nebensache and 
study the hauptsache. We have from time to 
time criticised the diversions of our colleges, 
regarding the indulgence in athletic sports and 
inter: collegiate contests as harmful to the moral- 
ity of the students. It seems impossible to di- 
vorce the games from their objectionable fea- 
tures. That the colleges appreciate this is 
shown, every now and then, by the prohibition 
of games and by various restrictions as to the 
time and place of contests. We urge upon our 
college faculties the necessity of more stringent 
rules, if betting and drinking are to be whoily 
done away with, and we urge students to con- 
sider more carefully the prime purpose of a col- 
lege course. 


“Ir you want a thing, ask for it,” is a good 
rule for those most self-pitied men who go about 
engaged in the good work of soliciting funds for 
educational and benevolent objects. We sup- 
pose the law of averages holds good here as any- 
where else, If there is a good cause there are 
good men who will appreciate it, and if you ask 
a certain number, you will find the men who 
will respond. These begging college presidents 
should be men of faith in averages and faith in 
their fellowmen. In the aggregate we give a 
g 0d deal to good objects, but the average given 
by each is not large, There is room, without in- 
jury to the givers, and with great advantage to 
the public, for « great increase of liberality in 
all directions for the public good. A man bas 
no right to have wealth and use it for himeelf 
alone. He should try and find some way to use 
a part of it for the public good. A man makes 
a great mistake who dies rich and leaves no gen- 
erous public bequests. 


Tue conversion of the world is the aim of the 
Church of OCnrist. It is not, however, the work 
of a day or a century. It is the greatest 
possible task, but it is a possible task, aod 
therefore it is a duty. If we stop to in 
quire what difficulties lie in the way, and 
to estimate the number of years necessary 
to make the kingdoms of this world the kin,z- 
doms of Christ we shall simply diecourege our- 
selves and gain no compensating advantage. If 
the world is to be converted, as the Scriptures 
intimate, it is plain to the most ordinary under- 
standing that it is to be corverted by individual 
effort and individual faithfulness, The hum- 
blest person in the Church has bis part in the 
great work, and all that is needed to hasten the 
grand consummation of the world’s history, is 
that each believer do his work hour by hour, day 
by day, as it comes to him. Itis because there 
are so many lazy and indifferent Christians— 
men and women who do not abide in the faith 
who turn away from their duty jike cowardse— 
that the Church advances so slowly. Let each 
de ermine to do his duty as God gives him to 
see his duty, and the Church will receive a 
mighty impulse in ite career of conquest. 


Tux people, in electing thore who are to enact 
the laws under which they are to live, should 
not, as their primary question, ask to what 





political party legislative candidates belong. 
We do not by any means deny that the party 
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politics of such candidates furnish mat‘er 
worthy of being duly considered. All other 
thirgs being equal, voters may and should vote 
for those candidetes who belong to the party io 
whose privciples they believe. There is, how- 
ever, a much greater question than any relating 
merely to party politics; acd that question is 
whetber the canoidate for whom one 1s asked 
to give bis yore is aman of sufficient intel.i- 
gence to be trasted with the powr and the re- 
sponsibility of participating in the enactment 
of laws. If thie be answere@in the affirmative, 
then comes the further qwstion; and that is 
whether the candidate, in his koown charact«r, 
isan upright and bopest man. Thete two are 
the primary questions, aud should always with 
voters take the precedence of all others. Fools 
and kuaves, no matter to what party they be- 
Jong, are not fit to be trusted with the business 
of making laws for the p opie. A sensmbie busi- 
ness man would not employ them as clerks or 
book-heepers; and the peopie snould not em- 
ploy them aa legislators. If voters made it a 
rule to practice this wisdom, toen political par- 
ties, ag a matter of sheer seifisbuess, if for no 
better reason, would be very sure to pominate 
compe'ent and worthy men as candidates for the 
legi-lative office; and this would g:ve us wiser 
and better legislatures and muc: better laws, 


Tux execution of the Jaws in this country if 
commitved to courts, cousisting in jodges ans 
juries, What ic wanted in a judge is the reqnui- 
site smount of leva! learcing, a pure and upright 
character, « jadicial turn of mind, independence 
of thougbt, and aptitude aud promptness in the 
dispatch of business, These qualities wiilal «ays 
make a good judge. Whetber judges should be 
appointed, or directly elected by the people 16 an 
open quesiion, not yet entirely settied in this 
country. The tendency of public seut ment is 
toward tue elective system ; and where this sy 
tem is adopted, the terms of judges shcuid be 
not less than ten years, and ali partisan politics 
should be eotirely ignored in their nomination 
and election, The lers judges have to do wih 
such politics the better for theirown reputation | 
and the betwr for the people, The jury system 
of this couvtry will undoubtedly remain substan- 
tialiy what it is to-day; and yet there are tw 
respects in which we thivk that it mgnt be mod 

ified to advantage. We would abolish the una 

pimity rule and allow three qnarters of a jary to 
find a jegal verdict, and would pot exclude any 
man from the jary panel simply because he has 
an impression in regard to the case befure the 
court, provided he declares that he could and 

would judge of the case solely by the evidence 
adduced on the trial. Tnese modificationy 
would, 1u our judgment, be an smprovement of 
the jury system. 








Tue investigations wade by tbe Rev, Henry 
Fairbanks of the statistics of church attendance 
in Vermont should be repeated in other parts of 
the country. One-third of the population of 
that stave live over two miles from any church 
and very few of them attend divine worship. 
Mr. Fairbavks and Dr. Dike draw the conciu- 
sion that we are neglecting the coun'ry. Presi- 
dent Beelye, on the othtr hend, bas been for 
several years declaring that home missionary 
work is neglecting the cities, and he would have 
our sucieties set apart special men and special 
jarge fuods for city evangelization. Both are 
right. Both d+partmenis of home miasion work 
are of transcendent importance. The city leads 
the country, but the cuuotry supplies the ,opu- 
lation of the city. Neither can be safely neg 
lecved «rf given over to religious dratitution, if 
we value the welfare of our country, not to speak 
of the salvation of souls. 


Baise TAKERS and bribe-givers are so mutual- 
ly related to each other thas they pecersarily 
imp'y each other. If there ia a bribe-taker 
there is somewhere a bribe-giver, une or more, 
as the case may be; and soif thereis a bribe- 
giver, there is somewhere a.bribve-taker. Bri- 
bery, whether it be that of the giver or the 
taker, is a crime by the laws of all tne sta‘es. It 
s eks by the gilt of money ‘vo influence the ac- 
tion of those to whom pubic duties are as- 
sigoed, and is hence a grave off nse against so- 
cie‘'y. These persons may be law-msk rs, or 
jurors, or jadges of courts, or ¢xecutive 
offiers. They are official persons, and solemnly 
sworn to discharge their duties according to the 
best of their aoil'y, A bribe offered to them is 
an at emptto divert them from the line of ther 
duty, aod make them the servitors of the pri- 
vate interests of the bribe-giver. It is an attack 
upon the safety aud best interests of society; 
011 if suvcessfa', it bas corrupted a public 
oficial. TFnereis no doubt that this crime bas 
been, and still {s, committed to an enormous ex- 
tent. Whatis waned is astern public senti- 
ment, condemning the offense, and a vigorous 
execution of the laws against all bribe-givers 
and bribe-takers, The state prison, with hard 
| abor, i@ the proper ylace for all such charao- 
eens ee Govene the officers of the 

son at they do not 
Sbey-0o riehiy deserve. ” ohne 





Mormonism is at war with the world. Not 
that th- world cares anything about Mormovism 
asa religion, but as a social fabric the world 
accepte the challenge of war and will meet it. 
Tre civiliz: d world bas settled tbe matier that po 
lygamy is an offense aguipst society, avd must 
not be permitted, So our country is not merely 
jus ified in suppr:ssing polygamy, no matter by 
bow many religious pretensions it is surrounded, 
but is comp lied to do so. What we must take 
the lead in doing, other nations which have any 
regard for the defense of their daughters must 
also do. I+ 18 befogging the matter to talk about 
religious hberty. [t is a matrer of liberty of 
vive, not of religion, No mao can efford to be 
lukewarm on the subject who is not juke warm 
on the subject of morality The man whe apol- 
ogiz+s for Mormovism, and wants to see it per- 
secutions stopped, is a foe to the family. 

Tue Constitution of the United States anu- 
thorizes Congress to establish “ uniform laws 
on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the 
United Siates.”” It shouid be sc amended as to 
give Cougress a similar power on the more im- 
portant subject of marriage and divorce. While 
all the states have enacted jaws for the regwa- 
tion of this subject, these laws are not uniform, 
and are op rative only in the parucular state 
evacting them. The divorce system, as con- 
ducted uuder state laws, bas carried along with 
it enormous evils, injurious to the best interes's 
of the family, and perilous to the state itself, 
Tuis fact bas been abundantly shown by the 
statistics in respect to marriage and divorce, 
The namber of divorces, in propor.ion to that 
of marriages, is frigotful, Twoere 18 no ade- 
quate remedy for this evil, except in a 6) stem of 
laws that will operate uuiformly througbout the 
whole country, and this can be snpolied only by 
putting the subject within the legislative con- 
troi of Congress, The subject itself iv far more 
iwportant to the national weal than that of 
bankruptcies; and if Congress should bave 
pow-r over the latter, then, for much stronger 
reasons, it should have power over the former. 





Berore nation, or state, or tribe, comes the 
family. The only security for a well-governed 
state is well-governed families, It is in tbe 
family that the coming citizen or ruler comes to 
learn how to rule by learning how to obey. One 
ia not fit to rule un‘il he has learned thoroughly 
bow to obey. This is the beauty of military 
discipline, that it teaches absolute, uoquea 
tioning obedience, We understand that it is 
not simply the fatherly care of God that makes 
the figure of the family appropriate as em- 
bracing him and hischildren, but also the obli- 
gation of honor and obedience which we, as 
tis children, owe him, He says: “If lama 
father, where is my honor?” If it be true, as 
sometimes said, that respect for parents is dying 
out in this couatry, then patriotism will die 
out, and religion will die out. A firm but af- 
fectionate family government, which really con- 
trols children, keeps them off the street, 
avd out of vicious society, and which com- 
mands them to walk after their parents in obe- 
dience to God must be maintained, or we are 
lost. 





It is to be expected that parents will do their 
duty to their chiloren, and so very few com- 
mands to parents are found until Paul bids them 
not to provoke their children to wratb. But it 
18 not 60 much to be expected that chiluUren will 
naturally be obedient to their parents. So the 
duty of obedience of children is put even into 
the Decalogue—*‘ Honor thy father and thy 
mother”—and tbe New Testament repeats it, and 
declares that its promise of Jong life makes it 
the first commandment with promise. Wedon’t 
remember any command in tLe Bible for paren’s 
to obey their children; and yet, if the public 
impression does not err, there are a great many 
cases DOWsdays in which the order is reversed, 
and 1t is the child that orders the parent about, 
and rules the houretvold. If children do not 
obey 1t 18 the parents’ fault, They sbould have 
begun before the child could talk, and taught it 
that ite whims are not to be respected, that its 
crying will pot force submission, but that it is 
the subordinate and must do asitis told. The 
parent who abdicat:s his au hority ensures a 
murerable household, and ruias his child, 





A vate German bistorian says acutely that the 
peculiarity which siands out most clearly in the 
study of the history of the English nation is not 
so much their love of liberty as it is their loveof 
law. It is this quality, which we have in- 
herited, which makes us sure that the German 
anarchists of Chicage, who are to defiantly as- 
sailing justice, will get full measure of law in 
the trials now goimg on. Our peopls believe in 
submission to law. Spies and his crowd believe 
that law is tyranny. Ic is not tyranny but lib- 
erty. Anercby is‘tyranny. Oar people look on 
with great anziety to see what Dhnois justice 
will do with these bomb-throwtrs and murder- 
ers. Peaceable people submit willingly to law, 
and these ruffisns must, whether they will or 
not. 


Waris the Nation’s thought is ttrned to pa 





triotic reflections it will be well to consider the 
perils which threaten our svs‘em of government 
through the ballot-box. We are by no means 
dissatisfied with the policy of manhood suffrage, 
toward which England has recently taken 80 
long a stride, Our Government rests securely 
on the will of the people—the masses—in whom, 
says Mr. Gladstone, the gravost trust may be 
confidently reposei, He expects a wiser, more 
upprejadiced decision from the common people 
on the Irish question than from the nobility and 
the wealtby and educated classes, Our peril 
is not in unwise ballo s, but in corrupt ballots. 
{t 18, unfortunately, not a matter of doubt that 
here 1s a vast amount of corruption in our 
tlec ions. Thousands of ballots, purchased by 
moaevy or Oinee coasidecaoa, are cast io 
every «lection, to the shame of manbvod and to 
the peril of honest government. It is the part 
of pa riotiem to study this evi!, thatit may be 
suppressed, We have laws in many stats suf- 
ficient to control it, if they were vizorously en- 
forced. Where the laws are inad: quate, honest 
citizens shouid see thut they are amended, and 
all woo love our country and its institutions 
should co-operate to guard the ballot-box from 
ourrupiions, 





WE talk a great deal about what we cin do, as 
a nation, for our own ciiizeus. What we can 
do for otber nations is also a serious matter, 
Nations are not separated nov, but are joined 
by oceans and commerce, Even the barrier of 
language cannot divide them. On the whole we 
believe that we do have a good national influ- 
ence in the world. This is not, as Eogland ex- 
erte her beneficent wmfluence, by absolute mar- 
tial control, by being compelled to take India, 
Burmah, Egypt, Cyprus, South Africa, uoder 
her military and civil contrul, but by the infla- 
ence of our ideas and example. We would 
that England might take half the rest of the 
semi-civilized world ; but it is too much to ask 
of a people so beavily burdened, Our influence 
costs us uothing, butis only a benefit to us. 
We see it wherever Republicanism has sup- 
planted monarchicat iostisutions, and where, 
as in England, the democracy is enlarging its 
power. We see itin the examples of our free 
cburcbes, We see it in the influence of our 
missions in foreign lands. Somehow, by a 
happy law, our good things have more influ- 
ence than our bad, and it is well for the world. 


Tas patriotic sexson isa good time to start 
city, town, and village improvement societies. 
We have in mind a number of towns wonder- 
fully improved these last twenty years, by such 
socievies planting out trees, clearing parks, lay- 
ing out places of public resort, and in various 
ways making them agreeable and besutiiul 
places of residence. Thisis not a mere senti- 
mental service, but is of financial value, We 
believe that every cent paid for improvement in 
roads, for sidewalks, for shade trees, for smooth 
lawns by the roadside or in the parks, pays as an 
investment. Residents are attracted to a place 
which shows public spirit, and values are en- 
hanced. But even more important 1s it to bave 
our children taught to love their native town 
and to be proud of its beauty. 


Tue legislation of Congress has for many 
years been moving in the direction of cheapen- 
ing postage rates to the people; and every step 
taken in this direction has been sanctioned by 
their cordial approbation. As the rates have 
been reduced the postal business of the Govern 
ment bas increased, without anything like a cor- 
respi nding increase in tbe cust of conducting 
the businees ; and, in each case of reduction, the 
time soon came when the posial revenue, at the 
reduced rate, was fully equal to the cost. These 
rates are still too bigh, avd should be further 
redaced. The one cent rate for letters is the 
proper mark, The express companies of tbe 
country would be glad to do the business at this 
rate, and could do so at a handsome profit. The 
cheaper the pestage the greater will be the in- 
tercourse of the people with each other by let- 
ter, aod the larger the protits t» the gereral- 
public. The one-cent rate has been successfully 
adopted in the posta! system of Great Britain, 
and we have no doubt that the same would be 
the result if this rate were adopted in this 
country. 





Mos lawis temporary anarchy. I: isthe aus- 
pension of all law of restraint, and buman be- 
ings under its influence become for the time 
being as savage and uathinking as wild beasts 
They cannot be reached by reason ; they can only 
be controlled by moving their fears. It is the 
theerest nonsense, therefore, to dally or tem- 
porize with them. The prompt and vigorous 
use of force is the proper way to deal with 
them. If the police with clubs cannot subdue 
them, then the military with firearms or parks 
of artillery should be called upon; for life and 
property, law sod-order are involved, and they 
are sacred trusts which government must 
meintein at all hazards. Those who join themw- 
selyes to mobs and giverein to their passions 
become for the woment deadly foes of govern- 
Ment ard ueserve no consideration, Onor coun 





try isa country of law and order, and we can 
tolerate none of the methods of Paris or Dublin 
or Belfast mobs; and authorities in charyze of 
the pubhe peace should learn that all riotizg 
must ne put down at once, and they should be 
held str ctly responsible fur results if tuey fail 
to use all che power vested in them to preserve 
public order and protect life and property. 


Tae Government of the United States, in the 
coinage of a silver dollar weighing four bundred 
and twelve and a half graius of standard e1lver, 
and in then declaring that dollar to be a legal 
tender in the discharge of all monetary contracts 
was, at the time of enacting such a Jaw, and ever 
since has been, guilty of a gross immorality. 
The Jaw makes this sitver doliar the commercia} 
equivalent of the gold dollar; and this, as Con- 
gress knew, at the time of the enactment, was a 
lie and a cheat, and is now no better, but 
worse by a decrease ip the real value of the silver 
doliar. This dollar is now really worth only 
about seveaty-six cente, which is twenty-four 
per cent, Iss than its | gal tender or nomina* 
value. Lying and cheating, by a false and dis_ 
bonest currency, do not lose their quadity as im_ 
moralities, because they are the acs of a Gov- 
ernment. Governm-rts may «in against the law 
of sound mora.ity, as well as individuals; and 
when they do 80 they t1n egsinss God, and jus: ly 
provoke his wrath. It is the duty of Congress, 
and such it hax beep ev:r since the enactment 
of the silver law in 1878, to sop this system of 
lying and cheating by the coinage of si.ver dol- 
lars, really not worth what the law d-clares them 
to be. The best way is not to do wrong in the 
first instance ; but if one has done so, then the 
Next best thing is to quit the wrong doing ; and 
this rule of action 1s jast as applicavie to Gov- 
ernments a8 it 18 to individual persons. We call 
upon Congrves to repeal the rilver law, vot sim- 
ply because it 18 harmful to the best interests of 
the people, but because it is upon its face a 
fraud and an immorality which no Government 
can innocently practice, 





Tue Constitution of the United States, in 
giving to Congress the power to “lay and collect 
taxes, dutier, imposta and ¢xcises,” specifies 
three objecta to which the revenue thus ob, 
tained may be applied. One is “*to pay the 
debts” of the United States. A second is to 
‘* provide for the common defense.” The third 
is to provide for ‘the general welfare of the 
United States.” Tue third object is stated in 
very general terms, and designedly left to the 
sound discretion of Congress. A grat many ap- 
propriations have, at various times, beeo made 
by Congress on the theory of promoting the 
‘general welfare.” The ‘‘ general welfare” 18 
important to the whole country, and impor ant 
to every partof it. Weare, beno-, strongly in 
favor of national appropriations for the purpose 
of encouraging and aiding the states in the 
great work of popular education, as 18 proposed 
in the Blair bill which has already been passed 
by the Senate and is now pending in th- House 
of R presenta'ives. A widely diffused system of 
pupular education licrs at the very basis of the 
public safety, and constitutes the surest 
guaranty that the people will be sufficien ly 
inteligent to main‘ain and perpetuate repuoli- 
can institutions in this land. It is true that 
the duty of giving such education addresses it- 
self with special emphasis to the states; and yet 
this is a0 reason why the general Government 
should not co-opera’e with there states, 
especially when the facts show both the expe- 
dieacy and the need of such co-operation, Le, 
any one carefully s'udy the statistics of illiter- 
acy in this country, particularly in the South- 
ern States, and it will not take bim long to see 
that our educational system should be enlarged 
and strengthened. There is no more impo: tant 
question before the people than this very one, 





We have learned pretty well to preach the 
Golden Rule standard to individuais. We tell 
men that they must do as tbey would be done 
by, or they have no right to call themselves 
Christians. It is not quite certain that we sp- 
Diy this rule to tbe conduct of the affairs of 
nations. When we say that the United States, 
or England, or France, or Germany is a Chris- 
tian nation, do we mean that it does to other 
pations as it would be done by? Are we to ex- 
pect a nation in its international relations to be 
absolutely selfish, or to b* unselfish? We hold that 
as between men godliness is gain; do we think 
of confessing that it can be so between nations? 
Do nations enlarge their territory, impose re- 
strictions in foreign immigration or foreign 
trade, make treaties or wake war. with the idea 
of doing to the other pation as they would have 
thst other pation do to them? If a man does 
not obey the Golden Rule is he a Christian man? 
lf a nation does not obey the Golden Rule is it 
@ Christian nation? 





...-Those who ate rejoicing that we are s0 
happy and ‘prosperous « nation, ought not to 
forget that the future of our Republic lies very 
| eacrtrarhen keeping of the present, One of 
the dang’rs which wise men fear is the wroog 
qe of the ballot, Auo.ber evil is the faulure af 
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a large runber of voters to use the vallot at all. 
We wen’, as cve of the speakers at Roseland 
Park ssid last Monday, not only a free ballot and 
a pure ballot, bu: @ full ballot. Every voter 
ough« tu vote at every election, except when cir- 
eumstances make tt impossible ; and he ought also 
to take part in the primaries, 


..Any one who has traveled througb the 
southera countries of Europe must thank God 
that the l:ves in a landof Argio-Saxon mercy, 
How the poor brates suff r there ! Every apimal 
leads a dog’s life. But just because we live 
where ** the qualitv of mercy is not strained,” 
we are less tolerant of any form of craelty. We 
cannot understand the thirst for blood or the 
pleasure of inflicting pain, We believe that no 
pature is noble that Sengets the precept, ** Never 
be cruel to animals.” 


..Gambling and bet‘ing are, we fear, rather 
on the increase than otherwise. It is shocking 
to hear of men whuse names are on church 
books taking hazards on horse-races and elec- 
tions end other coptivgenci 8. Tbe public tone 
is pot as high on this matter as 1t ought to be. 
B-tiiog is a seductive practice, and carries with 
it a train of the most threatening evils. Let it 
be sterulv frowned upon by all who love virtue 
and would elevate the moral tone of rociety. 


.eeeTbe golden rule of loving our neighbor as 
ourselves means that we should muke practical 
efforts to do good unto all mep as we bavs op: 
poriupity, aud that we should carefally avoid 
whatever will be barmful to others. The better 
way to understand ‘he rule is nut to speculate 
about it, but pus it 1nto practice by benevolent 
effor 8 for the good of others, This will shed 
light upon one’s patn as he goes along, and all 
the light he needs for the purposes of action. 


..If time ig money, not onlv must the time 
be improved ard valued, as if i were money, but 
its products are to be saved. ‘Thrift means not 
ovly saviig time, but raving mony, Young 
people need to learn the virtue of economy, even 
in torir pleasures. A western millionaire, when 
a lisping child, took his penny to the store and 
bought a stick of candy, and saia: * Tnree 
thuckth a day, and thith will latht five dayth.” 


.. What shall ove do when he is confronted 
by what are called “hard times”? Our answer 
to this question is that he should oot give up all 
as sost, and sink into despondency ; and that be 
should not curse providence and vir ually flud 
fault with God. Lt bim suit bimeelf to the 
‘hard times,” work the barder bimeelf, econv- 
mize more carefully, and patientiy wait aud 
hope for better times. 


..A sory is told of the Hon. John T. Wait, 
who opened the exercises at Roselan i Park, and, 
in fact, be tells it nimself, tbat on one occasion 
he accosted a local politician who bad told sume 
outrageous falsehood about hiw, with the words: 
‘* You are the worst liar outside the gates of the 
bottomless pis!” The man replied: ‘ Why, 
*Sqnice Wait, aint you gettiag a leetle preju- 
diced against me?” 

-.+eLhose who bave habits which are a source 
of distress to them need not wait for the New 
Year to break away from them. Now is always 
the best time, and the national holiday is as good 
as the world’s holiday to date a reformation 
from, Those who continue to cling to bad 
habits whe. they have power to give them up, 
wil ere loag fiad thas bad habits cling to them 
with terrible tenacity. 


....Our country is a large country, and a free 
country, and men of ali nations (except, to our 
shame, the Chineze), all occupations and ail de- 
grees of intelligence and prosperity are free to 
moke their homes among ue. We can make 
good use of all of them. Bus dudes and idler» 
are good for notbing. The natiun can weil 
afford to miss them. 


..Paal, in bis epistle to the Romans, said 
that he was ‘‘not ashemed of the gospel of 
Christ,” and gave a verv good reason for bis atti- 
tude of mind, when be added that * itis the power 
of Gud unto salva'ion to every one that believ- 
eth.” He was much wiser than those foolish as 
well as wicked people wuo are ashamed of this 
gospel. 


.-Paul said ‘If it be possible,” with the em 
phasis of falling inflection on toe word, “as 
much as Jietu in you,” sti] with the faliing in- 
flecuon, ‘live peaceably with all men.” Pervaps 
the possibility might be more douvtful, and the 
rising ind ction more pardonable, uf Pani had 
included ali women. 


.. We onlv give one column a week to sanitary 
matters, and we give two or three pages to fiuan. 
cial matters. We trust no one i'i conclude that 
we regar* money as more important than beal'b. 
We do brlieve in working well up to the extent 
of one’s powers, but to overtesk them is the ut- 
most folly. 

+4. It is pot too muck for us to follow Thamas 
end be willing to die wih Obrist, Bo Pay seid 
be was willing to “gil up weat w bebind of the 
sufferings of Qbris’,” and to be * msde com 
formab‘e to bis death,” if by any means he might 
ett w tear en rection ani eterns! life. L fe 
8 worth nowbiug if we must leave Jesus bebind 


....Mr. Clews bas a bundred clerks, and no 
one of them is a college graduate. Tbey are 
too old and too advanced, wben they leave col- 
lege, to eater in eub rdinate posi ions and rire 
step by step. He prefers to take bis slerks at 
the age of fourteen or fifteen, and he thinks 
they make better financiers. 


..-Tbere are sources enough of danger sur- 
rounding our nation to warn us that our liberties 
and peace will not be secure, except ander tne 
influence of a deep Christian principle pervad- 
ing our people. There is no national happiness 
except for ‘‘ that people whose God 1s the Lord.” 


....(n view of the desirability of printing 
Monday’s addresses in this week’s paper, our 
readers will pardon a day’s delay in its issue, 
as wellas some disarrangem~ut in the custom- 
ary order in which the various departments 
appear. 


....In order to mind one’s own business, one 
must bave some business to mind. We do not 
s0 much blame one who has no business of bis 
own tor me dling with o.her peop.e’s ; but what 
a nuisance he is! 


..-At is reported, as explaining the easv defeat 
of the Harvard oarsmen by Yale, that the former 
depended on claret and the latur drank only 
water. 








READING NOTICES. 


“Tam Well and Strong, and don't need to in- 
aure.” Queer logic! When you are sick or broken 
down you can't get insured, Now isthe time to in- 
sure-in 1HE TrRaVEveRs, of Hartford, Conn., best 
aud cheapest of sound companies, Their New Life 
Policy is the best and cheapest in the market. —Ez. 

csomacenesnlllipaadaeanaamn 

“It bas more than realized my expectations.” eays 
Prot. DUNCAN CAMrBéaL, M.v., LL.D., President 
Royal Coliege Physicisns and Surgeous, Member 
Genera! Council University of Kdinvureh, ete., of the 
Liebig Co.'s Coca Bs f Louic. Invaluable for debil- 
ity, wesk lungs, viliousness, 
liver complaint, ack headache, —« 


INFAN ts’ FOuD, 
THE problem of making a. a “YY infant's food re 
maimed uncolved until ciebig, the great chemist of 
the age, investigated the a er ia ail its reitions, 


x malaria, 


and geverating heat. W bow know that cer- 
tain preparations of cereals are best adapted tor 
certain morbid conditions of the infantile s) stem, 
and that othersare of therapeucic yvaiu> in specific 
disesses. Many articles = B sOe mashes approach PD this 
type, but that which is claimed to come neurest is 
‘ellin's Food. Ic contains uo starch, cellulose, sum, 

bean or lignose, and to resembles patural mijk, 
ingredients are fat, maltose, albuminoid- anda f.. 
ural trace of alkali. Lt 18, therefore, eamly dig -# ated, 
wholesome. Oombined with cow's 


~ FISA ING TACKLE. _ 


Mr. THos H. Causs. who has been Spown for 
years ali over the United Scates as one of the best 
anc most reliaole manufactutere of fiebin« ese of 
an oe — descriptions, has an advertisement on 

e «cf this issue of our paper, to which 

we Peal es at ution of «very man and boy who ap- 
reciates the exquisite pleasure aeriyed trom angling. 
Every pease who has ever used a light, well- balanced 
rod, wi ® delicate manipulating reel, wil) testify 
that the mere use and possession of such ap cutee is 


Mr, Chubb, not only off. 78 the finest and best grade of 
goods, but he offers them at prices with n the reach of 
every man, His tilustrated price-list Twill tell the 

ry, avd he will send itfr-e to any address upon 
the receipt of a postal-card rd request, 


SOLID LIFE INSUKANCE, 


Tue Manhattan Life Iosurauce Company has an 
ee in this japer wh.ch we ask es- 
frat nally the attention of any man who has been 
Cainmieg ot taking a vo icy in any one of the assess- 
societies. We would like to have him figure 
ur we the cost of an insurance for $10, 1, 1p one of the 
pass-the-hat” instiiutions, and theu look :t the 
ous of the Maubattan Life, which hes an ample sur- 
plus to guarantee | their contracts. 


INVESTMEN C8, 


At thie season of the year there are always wd 
millicng of dollars roe ts re-investment. In 
aucial columus will be fouuda advertisement o tf 


yl, ose of jhe Compen ‘s omienn, or write tLem if 
4 ‘e BOW louked U» ¥ 
most desirable :suvestments ate of the day. oo eo 


HER MAJESTY'S FAY FAVORITE. 
MET EBINE.— 
a) British © omens ct ‘yo fe este era 





ciicate, No baruia' etc, Keeps he iB ip woh) 
Ss Gel veeriess L' Fue te 
goods dealers, etc. r he Liebig Cv-apen 
Sot & Murres St). Bole Awericah aventa 
ne ene 














BUSINESS NOTICES, 
SEWING BY ELECTRICITY. 


Ww 
on osre, pre ared to ck piek the only motor and bat- 





MAUL 
Our ba’ 
TE 
Deratus, which cap readil be 
may by A attached to any | achne w'i | 
the nse screw, «nd is the first practical in- 
vention for a Aes gad or by electricity over put upon 
one —— yd tra m material fe t oo 
PAE 0 eo eb botRIG ‘din c0.. 
Buildiug. New-York. _ 


DIAMONDS, 


Randel, Baremore & Billings. 
WMPORTERS AND CUTTERS OF DLAMONDS 


Manufacturers of Diamond Jewelry. 
88 Nasnan &t,, and 2 Vsiden Lane, N.Y 








Bt. Andrew's Street, Hcloorn Circus 


Hehool and College. 


PRESIDENT DWIGHT’S INAUGU- 
RAL. 


Presipent Dwiaat said the right thing in his 
inaugural, and said it well, when he described 
the recent history of Yale as the evelation of a 
college into a university. 

This is the thors t of the problem thev 
bave on haod at New Haven, which bas stirred 
up se much discussion, and which, if the new 
presijdent is to succeed, will have to be solved 
during his administration, 

Tne endeavors to build up universities in this 
country have been interesting and pathetic, not 
to way, occ wstonaliy ludicrous, They have in most 
cases failed fora reason which mav even yet be 
imperfectly apprehended, that a university in 
the mode: n sense, and able to stand beside those 
of European r-putanon, implies an advanced 
ouvndition of national culture woich is not to be 
reached in ada), avd without which the unt 
versity would fail for waot of proper suppor s. 

Tne preparatory schools have to be brought 
up to advanced staudarde. Libraries, labora- 
tories, muxeums, and materials for all kinds of 
origioal study have to be proviled. Lirge avd 
numerous endowments have to be raised, a 
scholarly and stadious public hav to be devel- 
oped to furnish scholars, teach-rs, students, and 
to create among the people the aopr ciation of 
high learoing and a demand for it, 

Everything moves fast in this couotry, and 
notbing is more astonishing than the pace at 
which we have advanced of late toward realiz 
ing these conditions. Scuolare, stuteuts, libra- 
ries, collections of all kinds, laboratories, pop- 
war recognition of bigh learning—io fact all 
the mat rial and intellectual conditions for the 
support of great uaiversities—have been devel- 
oped, wi-b the one exception that the prepsra- 
tory schools bave somewhat hang ba‘k, and have 
neither increased in nuwber nor efficiency nor 
in standard rapidly enough to relieve the col- 
leges of the necessity of devoting more or less 
of their curriculum t» prepara‘ory drill. 

All this has been brought on by various ivflu- 
ences and in various ways, Discussion has had 
much to do with it. The new scientific enthusi- 
asm has greatly promotet it. The detinite voli- 
tion aud far sighted plans of the college men 
bave done more for it, Study at foreign univer- 
sities and the great increase in numbers and 
success of scholars and students trained abroad 
have heiped the movement on, and the growth of 
wealth bas had ite natural effect in developing 
intellectual ambition, But the short story is 
tnat, as the result of many aod »somplex causes 
operating iu the same direction, the country bas 
gone forward and reacned the stage where the 
national educational system requires the univer- 
sity and is felt to be incomplete without it, 

It is possible that the college men have not 
alwave realized, and to some extent may not yet 
realize, the advanced conditivn which bes been 
reached by the country. But, however tuis may 
be, we owe them the greatest possible dept, 
They have worked hard, wi b great intelligence, 
and with the noblest devotion. Even those who 
are left to struggle with the discouraging expe 
rience of a half-endewed college fluatiny the flag 
of a uoiversity bave helped the cause in their 
way, Jobns Hopking hes worked in ite way. 
Princeton bas dune much. Brown set ber sails 
for the new wind while Pr:sident Wayland was 
living. Harvard has been quick to see the new 
conditions aud profit by them, and Yale has 
worked on under the modes: name of a college, 
developing ber fa-:uities and her resources uvtil 
her new president strikes the key-note of the 
situation in which be finds bimseif by the in- 
timation tnat the difficulues which h«ve embar- 
rassed them at Yaie, aod those which constitute 
tbe terms of the pr»blem he bas to solve, are 
mmply those involved io the development of a 
bis:cric American cullege into a uviversity, 

How this is to be done, President Deaight 
indicates onlyin hints. Locke's anti-Hellenism, 
bis program of pleasant studies and *‘ soft 
courses,” bis wish that scholars might be taught 
** with out perceiving 1t to be anything but sport, 
and play themselves iuto that which o-bers are 
whipped for”; his preference of modern lan- 
g'lag+s aud utilitarian stndies, and his notion 
that men were to be educaied by the acquisition 
of us+ful knowledge, under whatever guise of 
novelty—th+se obsolescent vaguries in the ad- 
dres+, have reappeared in ous time, are passed 
by, and it is evident that Yale pr pos sto go on 
in a course which mebes the s udent responmbie 
for daily work, and which will be arranged to 
train bim on everv side, 

It 18 also evident thit these plans will require 
@ great expansion of funds and of the teaching 
lorce, The faculty of the Sheffield Department 
report that to add the foarth yearto their 
course, which is so imperatively required, they 
toust be assured of an additicnal $15,000 per 
annum. This means that tueir produc! ive en- 
dowments must be increased by $300,000 or 
$400,000. To raise the entire scademic depart~ 
m nt toa besis where adequate university in- 
sraction would be avaiiab'e will require 4 much 
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larger sum, The late Pro.cssur Hadley said, 


more then fifteen yoars ago, that to put the 
eollege then on a basis where it would be fairly 
abreast of the d»mands properly mae on such 
an iagsitution would require a round $1,000 000, 
Mach mav be done by reorganization and the 
careful co-ordination of departments. The new 
professorabips will add mach to the opportuni- 
ties of the studen's, 

The bard and fast line between collegiate aud 
professional or post-graduate study must in 
some way be got‘en over, ania good deal that 
has b-en reserved on the post-graduate side of 
‘he line 18 likely to be brought over into the cir- 
cle of the quadrennial possibilinies, to enrich the 
course and to imspire the students to complete 
earlier the strictly technical aad preparatory 
parts of their drill, 

Yale 1s now the most advanced and thoroughly 
developed examole we bave of aveat of bigher 
learuing developed on the strictly American 
type. 

It was founded by Harvard graiuates on the 
Harvard plan, vhich served 1t well enough until 
the far-sighted enverprise of the firas Dwight 
s-ruck ous the plan of post-graduate profes- 
rioual schvols. For two generations they have 
8 rvea well, aod they continue to bring Yalea 
great accum lation of teacning force and uni- 
v reity resources. Bu it 1s a question whether 
they do not now tend to keep up a mischievous 
distioc 10n between graduate aod port graduate 
sturfies and in that wav impoverish the quadren- 
nied curriculum and prevent it from rising as 
treely as is should from pedagogi> limitations. 

Toe triends of Yale have long felt that. with 
some few changes of the general nature, which we 
understand President Dwight to indicate, she 
might easily realize the ideal of an Am: rican 
Obristien university, and thut without losing 
her own characteristics nor goivg off the line of 
her best traditions. But his cannot be done if 
the two academic departmenis are to be hedged 
1n and limited by the gruup of professional and 
post-graduate schools, 

There never was a plainer example of mis- 
direc ed energy than the attack on the corpor- 
ate basis of Yaie, President Dwight pute the 
responsibility where it belongs on the Facuities, 
with whom he proposes to co-operate on the 
freest basis. It used to be suid that Yate College 
was ‘a row of pioe benches ani a row of sages.” 

So far as the class room goes this is a close ap- 
proach to tne deflaition of the ideal university- 
Toe “row of sages” is the center of the posi, 
tion. The heart of the University is the Facul 
twa, The personal composition, the freedom 
the high a tainment, personal qualification and 
Onristian character of the Facaities is the great 
thing to be looked after, aad for this more 
depends on the president than on any one else. 

It is a costly work to obtain them and to keep 
them up to the highest standard. It costs money, 
much more than money Yale now has at ber dispo- 
sal, [t costs the highest and best judgment to ind 
the right men. Bu: cost what it may, the one fail- 
ure which the Alumni of Yale wili neither pardon 
nor forget, will be the failure to fill up the Faoul- 
ties with the very best men, and to «xtend the 
teacving force as rapidly and as far as the prob- 
lem of the highest and best education requires, 


Tux commencement at$Harvard took plee 
on Jane 30th, Governor Robinsou was present 
w.th bis guard of Lancers in full uniform, At ten 
o’clock a line was formed and marched to San- 
ders’ (heater. where the exercises were held. (he 
exercises were opened witha prayer by the Rev. 
A. P. Peabody, After this foilowed tne saluta- 
tory in Latin, delivered in a clear, distinct man- 
ner by Mr. George Edwin Howes, The disser- 
tations const'tuted the program of tne exer- 
cises which succeeded the eatutatory: *‘* Cavour 
and the Itatian Independence,” by Camillo von 
Kleuze ; *‘ Yelf-Culture at Harvard,” by James 
Wiliam Richardson; ‘Abuse of the Historical 
Method,” by Franvis Joseph Moore; ** The 
Ethical System of iImmanuej Kant,” by Walter 
Brown Waterman, and * [he Pontica: Onaracteer 
of John Quivcy Adame,” by Joba McKtostry 
Merriam. The: egree of A.B, was conferred upon 
226 seniors. Tbe snoual alamni meeting was beld 
at one o'clock, in Harvard Hali, Leverett Salton- 
stall presiding. The program arranged for the 
250th celebration of the fouading of the college, 
aud the reportof tue treasarer of the ciass sub- 
scription to ibe fand, showing that $140,000 had 
already been paid to the ooliege from the fund— 
#20 000 during the past year—was read by the 
secretary. Mr. Henry Parknmaa, Onaries Dey- 
ens, of Boston, was elected president. Soon 
afcer two o'clock the procession to a'tend the 
annual dinner in Memorial Hall was formed in 
the college yard, Govervor Robinson and his 
miitsry staff beading the invited guests, There 
were about tweive bupdred people at the dinner. 
Vice President salionstall presided, the veuer~ 
able Dr. Peabody offered prayer, aud Mr. Sal- 
tonstall made the opening speech. He made 
quite « sengetion by denouncing in vigorous 
lapguage the extravagance of the students. 
*The practice,” be ssid, “‘of- rich fathers: 
sending their sops to the university and: 
giving them unlimied spending money’ 








would, in time, be the ruin of the institucon 
unless it was summerily cheeked.” Presid: nt 
Eliv, fullowea, depouuciug the extravagance in 
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equally strong terms. He said that as a general 
thing those fathers who were so prodigal toward 
their sons had not had much experience of 
wealth. President Beaman, of the Harvard 
Club of New York, also took a fling at the grow- 
ing evil of «xtravagance, and Charles Francis 
Adams and Professors Palmer and Peabody also 
fell into line on the subject of extravagance. 
Among the gifte announced as having been re- 
ceived by Harvard College during the past year 
are included an unrestricted fund of $100,000 
from the late Francie E. Parker, of Boston; 
$2,000 from Samuel Hoar, as the nucleus of a 
scholarship fund to be called after his clags of 
1869, being the fee which the donor received 
from the executors of the will of the late Robert 
Treat Paine, as retainer in litigation threatened 
but now averted, and $500 from the class of 
1879, to start a special working library in the 
Political Economy Departmeut of the college. 
President Eliot sayathbat the great need of 
the University at present was small fel- 
lowships for the Gradaate Department 
and the Schools of Law and Medicine. 
President Gilman, of Jouns Hopkins University, 
addressed the Phi Beta Kappa Society on July 
Ist. His oration consisted mainly of a discussion 
of the characteristics and the functions of a 
university. 


...-The report of the Treasurer of Brown 
University presents a gratifying account of the 
state of the funds, and shows that the income 
bas «exceeded by a few hundred dollars the 
expenditure for the academic year 1825-’86. 
The totalof the funds of the University, the 
same being the added amounts uf twenty-seven 
specified funds—is $915,260.93, A little over 
one-half of this is the common fund, which is 
now $419,918.44. Some of the other larger 
unds are the Agricultural, $50,000,000; the 
Scholarship, $70,306.18; the Library, $25,500; 
the Newport Professorship of Chemistry, $4’,- 
931.25; Kkomeo Elton Professorship of Nataral 
Theology, $25,377.75, aud the Natural History 
Professorship, $25,000.00. Although the Uni- 
versity bas been fortunate in the in- 
vestment of its funds, both in -the 
matter of safety andincome, yet when, by the 
payment of mortgages at the maturing of 
bonds, re-lnvestment must be made, it is quite 
certain that the rate of interest must be less 
then it now is. In view of what is to come, 
the treasurer very wisely says: “It is very evi- 
dent that the income of the common fund is 
hardly sufficient to meet the expenses of the 
college, and that the corpolauon muse now eolve 
the probk m of either reducing tbe expenses or 
increase the income of the University.” 


..June 30th was commencement day at 
Amherst. The exercises began at ten A. M., 
and the speakers were as follows: Mevsrs, 
White, Fatiows, Mable, Norton, Schauffler, 
Delabarre, Masher and Kengott, the first eigut 
men of the ciass. After these exercises & mect- 
ing of the alumni was beld, at which there was 
presentan unusually large avtendance, |’rof, 
C. H. Fernald bas resigned his posiuon in the 
Massachusetts Statu Cullege, and accepted the 
offer made to him by the Trustees of the Agri 
cultural College at Amherst. The trustees held 
along and important meeting on June 29h, 
Kev. Dr. Ficld presented his resignauon as 
Samuei Green professor of Biblical bistory avd 
inscructorin Hevorew owing to bis increasing 
years ;it was accepted, with great relucvance, 
to take effect on the appointment of bis suc 
cessor. The veeds of Prof Johu Lyler’s depart- 
ment in biology are to be met by the erection of 
a biological jaooratory in the rear of Appleton 
cabinet. In accordance with a petition by the 
undergraduaies, the summer vacation will be 
lengthened from ten to eleven wecks. Ten pro 
fess ra, heads of departments, preseuted thir re- 
ports in person, and the irustees passed a vote 
expressing their great satisfaction with the re- 
sults, 


..June 29:h, ex-President Mark Hopkins 
made bis address at Willams College, commemo- 
rating the 60th anuiversary of bis inauguration as 
president. He read bis address, taking an hour 
and ten minutes, and seemed but little weariea 
by the effurt. Tue trustees have voted io make 
Bliss Perry professor of Enghsh avd elocution 
on concition that he spend two years in Euro- 
pean study, one more than he had planned to 
take. Tuey have passed appropriate resolutions 
on the death of the Rev. Dr. Prime, and the re- 
tirement of Joseph White from the place of 
treasurer. The degree of A.M. will no jonger be 
conferred in course, but graduates may receive 
it at the end of two years, after taking the firs: 
degree by passing an examination in special 
studies, taken in connection with the college for 
&@ year; or at the end of three years by passing 
ap examination in a year’s work in non. profes- 
sional study, pursued elsewhere ; or by present- 
ing @ priated essay which will show that such 
work has been done, or by preventing the Facul- 
ty before May in the third year atter graduat- 
ing such an essay, showing they have done 
special svady of a profeemonal nature which is 
worthy of note. 


".++.The Council of the University of Southern 
Oaliforvia met in Los A on June'22d. A, 





present the University is in a scattered condition. 
The Councillors present at the meeting repre- 
sented the College of Letters, the Medica) Col- 
lege of Los Angeles, Theological Schoul at San 
Francisco, the College of Agriculture at Ontario, 
the Escondido Academy of Escondido, Sau Di« go 
County, the College of Sau Diego, and Tulare 
Academy. Pianos were presented looking to a 
great enlargement of the university work, in- 
cluding academies at Venturs, Santa Barbara, 
Riversi J, Pomona, and in other places in South- 
ern California, It was shown that the uni- 
versity possesses property worth at the present 
moment $750,000, and prospectively $1,500,000, 
or possibly $2,000,000. The Hon. R. M. Widney 
gave the corporation $100,000. 


--.-About 5,000 persons as-embled on the 
campus of Lafayette College on the afternoon of 
June 28th to listen to the class-day exercises. Dr. 
David McDonough, believed to be tne first col- 
ored graduateof any college in Pennsylvania,sent 
a characteristic toast to his classmates who gradu 
ad nearly fifvy years ago. Over 6,000 tickets 
were issued for the promenade concert which was 
held on the campus at night. The commence- 
ment exercises closed on June 30th. The Latin 
salutatory was delivered by Archibald A, Par- 
sons, of Wilkesbarre; philological, by George 
8, Horn, of Belvidere, N. J.; philosophical, by 
David Bennett Simpson, of Mount Pleasant, 
N. J., and the valedictory address by Joseph H. 
Tudor, of Florence, N. J. Several honorary de- 
grees were conferred on clerzymen and others. 


...-The Northwestern University at Evans- 
ton, Ill., Rev. Joseph Cummings, D.D., LL.D., 
Presid: nt, closed June 24th, a year of progress 
educationally and financially, then graduating 
from its several departments 161 students. For 
the year it has had in attendance 943, of whom 
398 have pursued the literary courses; 152, the 
law ; 124, medicine: 141, theology ; the balance, 
art, music and oratory. Its professors now 
number 65, and its productive endowmevt has 
risen to nearly two million dollars. The Uni- 
versity has bestowed LL.D. upon Bishop 8, M. 
Merrill, of the M. E. Church, and upoa J. 8. 
Jewell, M.D. 


..In the contest for the McKinney prize in 
declamation, at Hamilton, the prizes were 
awarded as tollows: Juniors— First prize, Frank 
Gardner ; second priz:, L. V. aines. Sopho- 
mores—First prize, W. L. Sessions; second 
prize, F. L. Alien, Freshmen—Firat prize, Jobn 
H. Pardee; second prize, Edward C. Morris. 
The first prize in the prize debate was won by 
Willam G. Mutiigan, of West Winfield ; and the 
second prize by William H. Hotchkiss, of Olean. 
An unusual number of the younger alumpi 
were present. The week was one of unusual 
interest. 


.. Bates College, at Lewiston, Me., cunferred 
no honorary dgrees this year. President 
Cheeney estimates that the expenditures of the 
past year will be covered by the receipts, He 
stated that the subscrip.ions for endowing the 
President's chair for five years have nearly all 
been received, 80 that tbe salaries of the prom 
fessors can be increased. The permanent fund 
of the college is $157,549. On commencement 
day degrees were conferred on twenty-seven 
graduates. 


..Manhbattan College, of this citv, held its 
238d annual commencement on June 25th, Lhe 
degrees and awards of wedals were presented by 
Archbishop Corrigan. Bishop Wigger, of New- 
ark, delivered the address to the gradua es, 
Toe a gree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred 
on fifteen young men; the degree of Bacheior 
of Science, on seven. 


..The commencement exercises of the class 
of 1886 of the University of Vermont were held 
on June 30th before a crowded audience. The 
degree of A.B. was conferred on eight persons, 
that of Ph.B., on tbree persour, tnat of civil 
evgineer on fuur persons and tha: of M.A. oo 
four persons, Honorary degrees were conferred 
on four persons. 


.-The thirtieth annual commencement oi 
Monmouth College, Monmouth, Lil., took place 
on June 17th. There were thirty-three gradu- 
ates; seventeen taking B.S., and sixteen taking 
A.B, The class consisted of eighteen men and 
fifveen young ladies, and represented eight states 
2 the Union, 


----OnJune 30:b, at Middlebury College, 
Middlebury, Vt., President Brainerd was inau- 
gurated. On Juve 29h Dr. J. E. Rankin, of 
Orange, N. J., addressed the alumni on the late 
Dr. H. N. Hudson, of Boston, Dr. Hudson was 
an alumnus of the college and was celebrated as 
a Shakespearian scholar. 


... Commencement this year at Ripon Col. 
lege, Ripov, Wis., took piace June 26ta-30th- 
The Facuity of the College remains the same, 
but several changes were made in the Board of 
Truswoes, 


.. Those who have Senator Stanford’s confi- 
dence think that the Presidency of the new 
Stanford University, of California, will be 
offered to General Francis A. Walker, of Masaa- 
chusetts, 





# cbbles, 


....A bang is something to a door —especially 
when it is on a pretty girl. 


He, “They have dropped their anchor.” She 
(on her first trip): ‘Served them right. It has 
been hanging over the side all day long.” 


..--"‘Is there anything more excruciating 
than the music of a Japanese tom-tom orches- 
tra?” asks a writer. Did you ever hear the mu- 
sic of an American tom-tom cat? 


.. Politician: “This is carrying things too 
far, That’s pretty journalism, calling Alderman 
Boodle a vulture.” Lawyer: “That's a trfle 
harsh, It would sound better to say be was a rot- 
bin’ of the Treasury.” 


. A Willing Informant.— First Musician (in 
street-car): “Yes,I understand Junes bas finished 
his new opera. Have you seen the score yet?” 
Second Musician: ‘No, I havent.” Fellow Pas 
senger: “Excure me, gentlemen, but it was 3 to 2 
in favor of the New Yorks.” 


.. Before the Rhinoccros.—Mr. O’ Rourke 
(who has just landed and is taking in the sights): 
* It’s a foine bit av a pig, John, but yer’d ought 
ver see wan that was raised be Murty Callahan 
in Donnybungallagh, county Connaught. He’d 
weigh twe 0’ thot wan, so be would!” 


.... Missionary (to newly converted chief of a 
cannibal tribe): ‘* Well, Luke, how about cauni- 
balism? Four weeks ago you slaughtered your 
father ; have you not improved since?” Canni- 
bal: ** Yes, indeed, my teacher; since then I 
have only eaten a couple of very distant rela- 
tives,” 


....A blind man was sitting in company with 
some visitors, when One of the company left the 
room, ‘What white teeth thut lady has,” said 
the blind man, ‘ Why,” said a friend, in great 
surprise, ‘bow can you tell?” ‘ Because,” an- 
swered the blind man, *‘ for the last hour she 
has dope nothing but laugh.” 


..** Mr. Featherly,” said Bobby at the din- 
ner table, ‘* how do you pronounce d-o?” * Do, 
Bobby,” replied Mr. Featherly, indulgently. 
** How do you pronounce d-e-w?” ** D u-u-e-w,” 
and here Mr, Featherly put on a genteel air for 
the benefit of Bobby’s big sister. ‘* Well, then, 
how would you pronounce the second day of the 
week?” ‘ Teweday, I think.” ** You’re wrong.” 
‘Wrong? How do you pronounce the second 
day of the week?” ‘ Monday,” 


.. astern Man; ** You think I would do well 
if l were to bring my family out here and grow up 
with the country?” Western Man: ‘*Do well? 
You couldn't help it, stranger. The West is the 
place tor business. Large ideas, you know, an 
lots o’ room to branch out in. Ileft the East 
twenty two years ago. I couldn't stand 
t back there. I wanted air.” Hastern Man: 
** And what are you doing now?” Western Mun; 
‘I’m beakin’ on the new roud.” 


..‘‘One of my ancestors won a battle during 
the Crusadcs by his skill in bandliug bis artil- 
lery,” said the Baron. ‘But, my dear Baron,” 
said his frien, **at the tame of the Crusades 
gunpowder had now yet been discovered.” “I 
kuow that as well as you do, and so did my an- 
cestor.” ‘How did he win the battle, then?” 
** He brought his artillery to bear on the Sara- 
cens, and the s.upid fools, seeing the guns, sup- 
pored that powder had at last been discovered: 
and fled in dismay.” 


..A son of Eriu was imparting wisdom to a 
group of western idlers une moruing as they 
watched the s.orm in the sky, and took occasivn 
to silence one of bis audience, who called ita 
cyclone, thus: **Gowan, now! It’s no cycivne, 
but a bit of a tornady. Whisht, now, an’ I’ 
give ye the difference betune the «wo o’ thim, 
so’s ye kin always discrimynate., It’s loike what 
&@ man sed was the gifference betune rumatiz an’ 
newralogy. Put yer tinger 1 a vise an’ surew it 
up till ye can’s shtand the pain any more, an’ 
that’s ruwatiz; then give it three turps more, 
an’ that’s newralogy. The tornady is rumatiz, 
me bye, an’ the cyclone is the newralogy. See?” 


..Ex-Gov. D, H. Chamberlain tells the fol- 
lowing of the first colored legisiature in South 
Carolina under recoustruction: A very black 
member from the up-country was addressing the 
House, when up rosy Steve Brown, a Charies:on 
member of equuliy somoer hur,exclaiming : “Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to a p’int of order.” The Speaker 
biandly asked him to state bis point of order. 
Steve promptly responded, pointing to his up- 
country antagomet: “Dat ar nigger dar dono 
what he’s taikin’ ’bout. Dat’s my p’iut of order.” 
Aud the Speaker ruled the point well iaken, On 
another occasion a bill was under discussion in 
the House, anda member in discussing it had 
frequent occasion to spsak of the ** provisions 
of the bill.” This caught the ear of a sable 
member from Sumter, named Burrell James, 
who followed in the debate thus: *‘ Mr. Speaker, 
tne gemman talks "bout de perwizyuns ob de 
bill, sah—de perwizyuns ob de bil; but I tells 
you what my people want 1s de perwizyuns 
widout de bill,” 





SPinisterial Register, 


BAPTIST. 

CARMAN, I. N., Portland, Mich., resigns. 

COOK, A., accepts call to Jamesville ch., Sara- 
toga, N. Y. 


CLAUSON, C. H., Rochester, accepts a to 
Sou nwest Oswego ch., Oswego Co., N. Y. 

DOUGLASS, H. M., Harpersville, removes to 
Middleville, N. ¥. 

FLETCHER, O. N., Sherman, accepts call to 
Wiltiameon ch., Wayne Co., N. Y. 

HOLBERT, D. W., Circleville, O., resigns. 

SMITH, C. B, Sherman, N. Y., resigns. 

STONE, E. A., takes charge of Galway ch., Sar- 
atoga, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


AIKINS, James E., Knightville, Me., resigns. 

BILLINGS, Ricuarp 8., accepts call to continue 
as acting pastor at Somersville, Conn. 

BRADLEY, Witu1am, Hartland, accepts call to 
Almont, Miehb, 

BROWN, Henserr §8., ord. pastor in Mystic 
Bridge, Conn. , June 23d. 

CASH, Exisaun, Westeninstes, Cal., resigns. 

DEAN, Bensamix A., Meriden, accepts call to 
Nelson and Harrisviile, N. H. 

— JouN, inst. in Norfoik, Conn., June 
23d, 

FISK, Pror. D. M., ord. in Jackson, Mich., 
June 23d. 

FREAR, Watters, Second ch., Oakland, Cal., 
resigns. 

KAHLER, Franx R., ord. pastor in North Guil- 
ford, Conn., Jane 17th. 

LEAVITT, Witt1am. Ashland, Neb., accepts call 
to Sioux Kapids, Ia. 

McCONOUGHEY, Austin N., Fredonia, removes 
to Caro, Mich. 

McGOWN, Ricuarp H., inst. in Mount Vernon, 
N. H., June 23d. 

MERRILL, Apams H., Bangor Seminary, ord. 
in Brownviile, Me., June 24th. 

MERRILL, Georae H., Pacific Seminary, called 
to Second ch., Oakland, Cal, 

— Hrnam, Dover, accepts call to Union, 


om, James, Weat Point, accepts call to 
David City, Neb. 

PACKARD, Luruer, Chicago Seminary, ord. in 
Nasbua, la., June 22d. 

PARKER, RosweEuu D., Mavhattan, accepts call 
to supply at Detroit and Enterprise, Kan., 
for six months, 

REED, Franx H., ord, pastor in Lanesville, 
Gloucester, Mass., Juue 24th. 

ROSS, Joun A., Belfast, Me., resigns. 

ROWLAND, Gvoras W., ord, foreign misaiona- 
ry in Midaiebary, Vt., June 25th. 

SNOW, bensamin B., Biddeford, called to 
_ aud Svuth churches, Cape Elizabeth, 


THAYER, O. F., ord. pastur in Marlboro’, Vt, 
Juve 15cn, 

WHIUNEY, Jozn F., Wolcott, accepts call to St. 
Jobnsvury Kast, Ve. 

WORDEN, Jesse A. 8., called to resume his 
pastorate as paranac, Mich. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BaKER, W. E., Roswell, removes to Savannah, 
Ga, 

BLACKBURN, J. I., Marrysville, Penn., accepts 
Cali to Firat ch., Portsmoutn, O, 

CAMPBELL, D. K., Mason City, called to Litch- 
held, tll. 

CALKINS, Lyman D., South Salem, removes to 
1243 Macun b8.., Broukiyn, N. Y. 

CORT, Anruur B., 8t. George, removes to Silver 
Keet, Utah. 

ames. EpwarpD, removes to Culpeper C. H., 

a. 


GOODLOE., W. O., Lancaster, Ky., resigns. 

HE:>KELL, C. J., Galia in, Leno., removes to 
Vaudaiu, Mo, 

HREMBKEE, Cuares C. , Kansas City, removes 
tu Grceuwuou, Mo, 

HENDERSON, W. B., inst. in North ch., Omaha, 
Nev. 

HILL, H. G., Fayetteville, supplies at Shoe 
heel, .C. 

HINDMAN, W. M, inst. in First ch., Joliet, 
Iu, Juve 0. 

McKINNEY, Davin (Ref. Pres.). Giloerts, Iit., 
resigns. Aauress, 151 W. Norris st., Phila- 
deipuia, Peon. 

KIRKPALRICK, J. M., Columbus, Ark., removes 
wo Lyuchburg, Va. 

MACKINTOSH, Geo. A., called to give his full 
service ww Liberty, Lud, 

McDONALD, J. McC., Carleton, removes to 
Hubbeil, Neb, 

McKALLIP, J. K, Bellaire, O., resigns. 

rbakvE, Tuos. G., remuves vo Garsisoo, Ben- 
tou Cov., La. 

PHELP», G. O., inet. in Utica, N. Y., June 15th. 

KAICHARDDSON, W. H., inst. pastor in Marion, 


Ala. 
ROBINSON, T. H., D.D., removes to Seabright, 


N. J. 

SAWIN, Turopuitus P., inst. in Troy, N. Y., 
June 17in. 

SHEE LY, V. U., inst. in Bethany, Penn., June 


luth. 
WOODs, N. M., Charlotte, removes to Columbia, 
8. U. 


PROTESTANT EPISOOPAL. 


BABCOCK, E. W., appointed ass’t in Church of 
tne Heavenly R~st, New York City. 
a CLARENCE ERNEST, address, Lebanon, 


Penn. 
BELLINGER, ¥ W., supphes in Grace cb., 
Aivany, N. Y 


LATHROP, H. D., D.D., Walla Walla, Wash. 
Ler., removes to East Oakland, Cal. 

VANDEWATER, Gronce R., address, Garden 
Cuy, L. L, N. ¥. 

VERNOK, Gzones, Appleton, Wis., accepts 
appointment a Be. Ouair, Mich. 
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OUR RAILROAD METHODS. 





Amone the speeches, all of them excel- 

lent, and all of them published in this issue 
of THe INDEPENDENT, delivered at the re- 
cent celebration in Roseland Park, that of 
the Hon. Henry Clews, the eminent banker 
of this city, was devoted to the considera- 
tion of railroads, especially with reference 
to the methods usually pursued in their 
construction , and the defects of the law 
for the ~egulation of such construction, and 
their subsequent policy. We recommend 
all our readers carefully to read this speech. 
We say carefully, since tis pre-eminent- 
iy multwm in parvo, and can be fully appre- 
ciated only by such reading. 

Mr. Clews, in the very first sentence, sets 
out with the following statement, which 
he fully verifies in what he subsequently 
says: ‘“‘In the whole range of our law- 
making there isno one branch in which 
there has been such an utter lack of judg- 
ment, foresight, and just regard for the 
rights of the citizen, as in the legislation 
providing for our railroads and railroad 
companies.” This is strong language; yet, 
considered with reference to the particular 
question specially discussed by Mr. Clews, 
itis not too strong for the truth. The 
laws have given to railway companies a 
sort of general carte blanche, to fill up as 
they please; and the managers have gen- 
erally filled it up in any way to promote 
their own speculative ‘nterests, rather than 
to serve the interests of the general pub- 
lic. 

One of the items referred to is the fact 
that the nominal cost of railroads, as repre- 
sented by stock and bonds, has usually been 
some fifty per cent. greater than the actual 
cost, together withthe fact that in numer- 
ous Cases the roads have been built a most 
entirely with money borrowed by the issue 
of bonds, and with scarcely any share 
capital actually paid in and applied to the 
work ofcoostruction. This creates a grave 
difficulty in the very inception of such enter- 
prises. The bondholders furnish nearly all 
the money spent in building the roads, and 
have no other security for repayment than 
the railroad property thus produced. The 
result, in a majority of the cases, is that 
the roade have been sold under foreclosure 
ou their bonded indebtedness. Mr. Clews 
says that full sixty per cent. of all the roads 
in the country bas undergone the ‘ process 
of debt-scaling and rehabilitation” in connec 
tion with such foreclosure and sale, involv- 
ing enormous losses to outside parties who 
are not in the secrets of the railway manip- 
ulators and speculators. 

As a remedy for the various evils to 
which he refers, Mr. Clews suggests a rad- 
ical reform in railway legislation. No rail- 
way company should be permitted to cap- 
italize its property at more than its actual 
cost, and thus charge the puolic with divi- 
dends upon a purely false capital. The 
corporators should not be permitted to or- 
ganize themselves as a syndicate to do the 
work of construction. ‘* Reguiat:ons should 
be provided prohibiting issues of stock for 
any other than construction or equipment 
purposes, forbidding the payment of divi- 
dends not actually earned, and enforcing 
the amplest publicity of details relating to 
the current traffic and the financial affairs 
of the companies.” 

We have thus indicated the general char- 
acter of this admirable speech, and beg 
leave to assure our readers that they will 
find it no waste of time to give the speech 
an attentive reading. 





DAYS OF GRACE. 


A BILL of exchange, dated March 4th,1878, 
payable in London sixty days after sight, 
drawn io Illinois on a person in Liverpool, 
and accepted by him as ‘due twenty-first 
of March,” without any date of acceptance, 
was protested for non-payment on the 
twenty-first of the ensuing May. In a suit 
against the drawer of the bill, it was not 
shown what was the date of acceptance. 
The Supreme Court of the United States, in 
Bell and others y, The First National Bank 


of Chicago, 6 Supreme Court Rep. 105, has 
recently decided that this bill was prema- 
turely protested, because it did not appear 
that the days of grace were allowed before 
making the protest. 

Mr. Justice Blatcbford, in stating the 

opinion of the Court, after the citation of 
a series of cases, laid down the following 
general principle: ‘‘ As to every bill not 
payable on demand, the day on which pay- 
ment is to be made to prevent dishonor, is 
to be determined by adding three days of 
grace, where the bill itself does not other- 
wise provide, to the time of payment as 
fixed by the bill.” 

Chief Justice Marshall, in stating the rule 
of law on this subject in The Bank of Wash- 
ing'onv. Triplett, 1 Pet. 25, used the fol- 
lowing language: ‘‘The allowance of days 
of grace is a usage which pervades the 
whole commercial world. It is now univer- 
sally understood to enter int» every bill or 
note of mercantile character, and to form 
so completely a part of the contract, that 
the bill does not become due, in fact or in 
law, on the day mentioned on its face, but 
on the last day of grace. A demand of 
payment previous to that day will nut 
authorize a protest, or charge the drawer of 
the bill. This is universally admitted 
the bill has been accepted.” 

This is, unquestionably, a true statement 
of the law as fixed by commercial usage, 
and hence it becomes a rule with Courts. 
The date of payment stated in the written 
agreement is one thing, and the date fixed 
by commercial usage in respect to days of 
grace is another thing. It has always 
seemed to us that it would be well to abol- 
ish this usage altogether, and let the date of 
payment named in the agreement be the 
real one for all legal purposes. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue local money inarket was the scene 
of some excitement during the past week, 
owing to the rate for call loans reaching so 
high a figure. It was, evidently, the work 
of a combination to take advantage of the 
demand which was caused by the require- 
ments of corporations that hud to provide 
funds for the payment of interest and divi- 
dends, as well as semi annual seitlements. 
The extreme rates reached as bigh as nine 
per ceat-, though the average was four per 
cent. The influences that sustained the 
high rate were uot sufficient to cope with 
the large amount of money that was seek- 
ing employment, so that rates were broken, 
and finally fell to their proper level. There 
was a good demand for legitimate pur- 
poses, however, which tended to slightly 
advance rates; but itis not expected that 
there will be any permanent increase in rates 
from the fact that much of the money 
that has recently been absorbed will soon 
return to the ordinary channels of business. 
Call loans at the Stock Exchange and 
banker’s balances have been available at 
33@9 per cent., the closing rate yesterday 
being 34 per cent. There has been a fair 
demand for commercial paper, with pretty 
full offerings; but the rates of discount are 
without quotable change. First-class in- 
dorsed bills, with sixty or ninety days to 
run, have been taken at 84@4 per cent. 
discount, four months at 4@4}, and good 
single-named paper at 44@6 per cent. 

STOCK MARKRT. 

After the hesitancy that has been dis- 
played in speculation upon the stock mar- 
ket, an upward turn has come, and a firmer 
tone has been established, with values 
assuming a hardening tendency, and 
the granger stocks the most active. 
The unfavorable influences are gradually 
disappearing, which causes the whole list to 
sympathize in the advance. The collapse 
of the Chicago strike, the prospect that the 
rate war in the Northwest will shortly be 
amicably settled, the favorable showing of 
the Vanderbilt roads for the half year, and 
increased earnings generally for the past 
month have been accepted as warramting 
the higher prices, which has resulted in 
giving the boom that is being experienced. 
Everything so far is suggestive of a graduay 
but permanent increase in values. 

U. 8. BONDS. 


The market for Government bonds was 
steady with a fair demand, which is likely 











to increase in the course ofa short time. 
The tendency of prices is slightly to in- 
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BANK STOOKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 
































Bid, Asked. 

America... ...... 166 168  Mecbanics’....... | 

Ani Kx.. 140 |Mercar‘ile ...... _™ = 

Butch's & Drov’s.lo44 — |Merchants’.......135 — 

Broadway... .. — |Merchante’ Hx... 103 109 

Chase ........000- — |Market...... ...- os — 

Commerce ......+ - paeewes, Zeed'ze tS 125 

Corp iexonadie: ist — |Metropolitan Gig 64 

Chem! «= 200008050 cos oo “0a — 

in (Ninth Netional. ist — 

in on. _ 

— |North America. 135 — 

-- |North River |: 

— |New York Oe oo 060 

BR epengee — IN, Y¥.Nat’l &x....116 

. = tal..... 165 «185 
First Nation'L...1 
Fourtb Nation’). 130 182 
girth Avenue.... = 
German Amer’n. — 108 
Gallatin........... - 
Germania........- 0 
Green epoccecees bw 
Greenwich.......- “wm 
Han re = 
Imo’ se tradia. 4 = 
TVINE..cceeeesseee - 
Leather Man‘t....182  — 
$tAN....00+- i — 








BANK STATEMENT. 


The surplus reserve of the New York 
City banks was decreased last week $8,- 
882,825, and it now amounts to $11,021,- 
450. The changes in the averages show 
an increase in loans of $4,657,200; a de- 
crease in specie of $529.500, a decreuse in 
legal tenders of 2,407,500, an increase in 
net deposits of $1,583,300, and a decrease 
in circulation of $3,700. 

FINANCIAL ITEM 


Attention is called to the advertisement 
of Messrs. Blake Bros. and Company in 
our financial advertising columns, who 
have for sale some of the best Investment 
Bonds to be had in the United States. Ap- 
plication to them at Boston, Mass., will 
secure full particulars. 


DIVIDENDS. 

The Bowery Savings Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend, at the rate of four 
per cent. per annum, on all sums from five 
doliars to $8.000, which have been depos- 
ited three months, payable July 19th. 

The East River Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of three and 
a-half per cent. per annum on all accouats 
entitled thereto, not exceeding $3,000, pay- 
able after July 10th. 

The Emigrant Indcstrial Savings Bank 
has declared interest at the rate of three 
and a-half per cent. per annum on all sums 
up to $3,000. payable July 19th. 

The Franklin Savings Bank has declared 
interest at the rate of three and a-half per 
cent. per annum, onal] sums from five dol- 
lars to $3.000, payable July 19th. 

The Irving Savings Institution has de 
clared interest at the rate of four per cent. 
per annum, on accounts of $1,000 and un- 
der; and on the excess of $1,000, and not 
exceeding $3.000, at the rate of three per 
cent. per annum, payable July 19th. 

The Metropolitan Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest on all sums entitled thereto, 
at the rate of three and a-half per cent. per 
anoum, payable July 2ist. 

The Nationa) Bank of the Republic has 
declared a dividend of three per cent., pay- 
able July 9th. 

The Third National Bank has declared a 
dividend of three per cent., payable July 
1st. 

The United States National Bank has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of two per 
cent., payable July 1st. 

The Niagara Fire Insurance Company 
has deciared a semi-annual dividend of five 
per cent., payable July 1st. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 


Ireland, and France. 
I8sU 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDIT 











United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and soid on commission for cash, 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected and placed to credit, for our customers, with 
out charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 





Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, REW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CARH OR 
ON MARGIN ALLSiCURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORE STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


We offer a line of Choice Railroad Bonds on 
Favorable Terms to Investors; we also deal in 
State, County and City Bonds, 


A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 
Bankers—37 and 39 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 








City OF Bostonis.........c.c.rcrccccceeee eceod 

City of Cam bridge..................00008 “1 
COC GR EE ov casasiecstncsensiensamsesannnt 6s 
City of Baltimore................ 3.658 
City of St. Louis.................. Gold 4s 
City OF. CHICAMWOs......0ccccccecrcccserssesee 7s 
City of Cincinnati..............7 3-108 
City of Portsmouth, O................ AAS 


We offer the above list of First 
Class Bonds. 


Blake Brothers & Co., 


28 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BRADSTREET & CURTIS, 


35 Pine S8t., N. Y. 


STATE, CITY, COUNTY AND TOWM 
BOUGHT AND : OLD. 


Correspondence invited. 
A. G. BRADSTREET, 





Siprry W. Curtis. 


4% to 7% BONDS. 


County, City, School, Local, BR. R., ete, 
Lists on application. 


S. A. KEAN & C0., Bankers, 


(Successors to Preston, Kean & Co.) 
100 WASHINCTON STREET, CHICACO. 
Branch Office:—Home Insurance ae 
A General Banking Busi 4 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 
,ABSOLUTS SAFEST. 


Mh NET |»: Farinet y Mintvesots and Dakota 


worth spem 3 606 mee 


and no iiterent 
soon as draft is “received. Batisfaction wuaran- 
_—4 nd for and 




















BD. D. WESTER, Grand Forks. an Hl 


INVESTMENTS. 


It is well known that the City of St. 
yy te = on ik 





is to-day the financia 
centre of the Northwest. Investments in 
fe 1 iy Mi imgroves or cpmoreree, Be 
e oney can ni 
te osou 7 at to atans por cont. Refer. 


—y Mitnnesota. 





Guaranteed 8% Loans & Debentures 


SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON REAL ESTATE, 


NECOTIATED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 





A Co 
and Southern Capitalists. 
Hampshire 


oration with a PAID UP CAPITAL OF $200,000 composed of Nerthern 


Over Soven-ctqnene of Stockholders reside in New York, Massachusetts and New 


for Circulars and Ferms 
As 
CORSICANA, 


OAN AGENOY, wokae 





$2 1864) 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


[July 8, 1886. 








6% EQUITABLE ‘7% 
Mortgage Company. 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 
GUARANTEED. 
Caplial Liabllity..........- c.cceeeeerees $600,000 
Cash paid up.....---ccecceee cceeicee coe 3u0,000 


To wive some idea of the size of oans, mar«in re- 
quired, and where loceted, we 8; pend a few of those 





dered, 
' ‘No. Amount, Security. County. State. 

le 10 tw 1400 #£Brown, Kansas. 
B her} be 4 7) on 00 6 Jefferson, Nebraska. 
B. 3.581 104 WO 420.0 Tawa, lowa. 
B.3, 46 «4.0000 M4 J.awrence, M'ssouri. 
B. 348 Wuw.e 72,000 Ww = Nuckoile, Nevraska. 


There are statistics showing that during the past 
twenty five yesrs ip an ipvestment of over a ,” 
Oy wot a dollar of prance? or intererther been low 
[bis record is without a paral.el in rhe field of in- 
vestrrep's, We believe tha’ @ tnorougt iuvestivat: pb 
of the method and care which we observe in taking 
th se securities wul show thet our busipers has 
reachea s 8)#.em as perfect and weil defined as that 
of fireor iif. iasurence. 


REASONS WHY NS ¢ oan HAVE PROVED 80 


lat. We aN. 1 wen tthe mies before mak- 
icg a loan. 

24. We rarely loan over one-third. end 1 never exceed 
& percent of ite presevt cash value 

sd. We loau only on Bret wortgages. 

ith. We accept uone but pertect ceaee 

6tn. We loan only to eood borrow 

6th. We keep all bueursuce Dolch s “ in force. 

Tta. We ave tha: ail taxes are kept paid. 

8ta. Orc losis aes nade uvoa Well-laproved and 
prvducuve farmein the most prosperous portion 
of the Putte States, where values are constantly 
increas 

oth. Wur loans net invest ra 6 per cent. interest, pay- 
abie +e ui-annus.ly witaout charge or expense 
to them. 

10th. All money forwarded to us for investment be- 
gine to araw interest upon the date of it» receipt 

tany of our vffices, 
uth, s, Eataress conppas are cashed at maturity by the 
ret National Bank of New oes or apou pre- 

conkeinen at apy ove of our o 

19th. We guarantee the vrompt ‘payment of allin- 
terest at. maturity 

18th, We guarantee the pogmens of principal within 
two years from matu 

Doan tavest ual you nice lnvesti¢ated ouc Farm 

Mo tyvaces. 

Seud for our pamphiet, siving full information. 


OFFICKS: 
New Vor, 08 B’dway, ave 8 Cours Bt., 
“baries N Fowier. V Mavager. 


Phils. iia South 4ib OM near Clty, Mos, 
B. Wilkinson, Man. o UC, Avery, Gen. Man 


UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 
NO. 49 WALL sTREET., 
Capital and Surplus 


SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 

This company is « lewal devositors for money vaid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian o 
trustee, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time avd withdrawn after 
five days’ notice aud will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 

Exccutors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unaccustomed to the transaction of busi 
ness, as well a8 religious and benevolent institutions, 
will fod tois company a convenient depository tor 
money. 

JUBD A. STEWART, President. 
WA. H. MACY, Vice-Prerident. 
JAMES 8S. CLAKK, second Vice-President. 


TRUSTEES: 
ISAAO N, PHELPS, 
ERASTUS UUKNING, 
8. B. CHICTENDEN, 
JOBN BABSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPs STOKES 
ROBERT B. MIN TUKN, 
GEO. HENRY WARKEN, 
GEORUE BLI1S8, 
WL.LIAM LIBBEY, 
JOUN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COUPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTIING, 
JOHN A. STEWART, UHAS, 5, SMITH, 
5. M. BUCKINGHAM, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER 
HE -RY &. LAWKENCE, ALEXANDEK E, ORR, 
HENRY L. THURNELL, ovcretary. 
LOUIS G. BAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND Muki GAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines. ewe. with capital of § 160,000, 
offers Guuraoctecd owa Mortgag:s, «lso 
per cent, ten-year debentures (ite own obligation) 
secured by fist Ino, aren posited wi the 
American rust Yon of New Yor. 
Abundaat re erehces. 


DAN. H ARNOLD, 
THOMAR SLOCOMB, 
CHAGLES E BILL, 
WILSUN G, HUNT, 
WILLIAM G. MACY, 
OLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 
8A MUEL SLUAN, 
JAMES LOW, 

WM, W. PHELIS, 
D. WILI18 JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 





WESTERN MORTGAGES 


io the best portions of Iowa, Kansas .. 4 Nebraska 
bettiug 6 per cent.,64 per cent, and) m per cent 
ation 


interest, redee uabie he Oh mical Del Bank 
Y. Best System of Guaranty Extaut. Loxe im 
pousible. We are well know. and will A pe saned tu 


bond invest re full detais of our. meth 
ences. CENTRAL LOAN AND TRUST 
e» Moines, lowa. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 
90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
er — 1857. 


REAL ESTAT BOUGHT pnd 3OLL 


ON COM Missi N. 


PROPERTY RENTED =: 


for and remittances wade prowptly. 


TAXES 33: ond assessments iooked after ano 


LOANS oe tees 8 —— 


6 and 7~ First Mortgage 


Bonds secured on sioh Soret landsi Nourthwest- 
Site Unio (the Garden of pal te). also on Teled: 
roperty, with pejnoipel —| interest payable ai 
8 > home of the lender. )2 to 6 times the 
amoust of loan. Also ty ian ercial pape . 
na buy aud sell real estate on comsateston. bav: 
had adan experience of nearly W of shout in pay 
ope So years. 








busiuess, and ap a quaiptance o 
fer wo dus. Wells, 161 gro 4 


@ Metseoe wt. Bosds @ House Biouk, Hs sede. Uhie. 


Ss Bonds S. 


x1irst m0 
OHLO CITY AND Aa LOANS. 





A. S. HATCH & C0,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITKD STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STuCKS and BONDs bought 
and sold on commission at the New York stock 
'xchang?. or iu the open market, 

Active stecks aod boads tisted at the New 
Vork stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CAOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DiIMECT at current marke 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed von balances. 





IOWA INVESTMENTS. 


Seven Per Cert. Net to the Investor.’ 


We have co prantly on nand, for sale, choice First 
Mortguye tate Bonds. in amounts uw 
suit Carthasers 6 louu ooly ou Towa Farms or 
business blocks aud renidence property ip this city. 
White for paruphiet and references, 


DEs MOINES LOAN ASD TROSS CO., 
Des Moines, lowa. 


THE MANHATTAN 


LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 





Was organized in 1850, and has 
accumulated Assets of over 
$11,000,000, with a Net Sur- 
plus over alt liabilities of 
$2,300,000, by the valua- 
tion of the New York In- 
surance Department, 


Points for an Insurer 10 Consider. 


AN ORDINARY LIFE IN“URANCE Policy 
sovees #an estate for your dependeuts atter your 
th, free from the claims of creditors. 
AN . NAkY ENDOWMENT POL ACY 
provides for death anu al-o for one’s advancipg 
years, but at a heavy outlay. 


The Manhattan’s New Plan 


offers both edventegese ombined in one, and at a very 
much reduced cost 

This Lew policy 18 seperios to ortizery Life Ineur- 
anes, becau-e you 1 eed not “ die to wi 

poring to ordinary jp taki. > all because 

mue lews exrensive, 

Muperior to * Tontine” Insurance: 

Ist. Because the results are not estimated, but 
fixed ip a positive contract. 

za, Becauee, af er three years, thereis no forfeiture 
af eeii'ces On disc. ntinuance of the poltes. & cach 
or ba da up verse Li wuarapteed, t by ew York 
the aay vantages of 
this new f ‘rm of Aneursnce, ana ere largely investing 
in it, becaure— 

The annual deposit ia practically saved, while it se. 
cures needed insurance during a desiquated period. 


POSITIVE RESULTS 


OF A POLICY IN THE 


MANHATTAN LIFE) 


ON THE NEW PLAN, 
Age, 80; Amount of Policy, $10,000; 
Term, 20 years. 





The Annual Premiam will be.... 


At the end of that time the Com- 
pany wilireturn to the hold: rin 
dsnt« ntenektuaiestentainasnatadin 86,700 00 
vive asthe 810,00 tusurance wiii 
ave been secared at the oe 


$301 80 





po for 21) years cfonly.. eee 8326 00 
81.6% per year! fer St. 1. Pie insure 
are. or tt ot 
wu the policy witt become 

pa a up for 810,050 00 


Theee results are not estimated, but are fixed ina 
P itive Contract, the tuil face cf the Policy mean- 
while being payable in the event ef the death of the 
sseured, ere is no forfeiture os payment on dis- 
eaass of poliwwy after three years, a 


Cash or Paid up Value being 
Guaranteed by the Terms of 
the New York Law, 


For examovles of other ages, one ase on the lo and 
a hy} fea plane, write or apply ak? eo 

Che dannattan's is the simplest form of 
pole in exigtencs, a' 4 locontestible after fi MIA 


eature having deep orivimated and adop 
this Company over 21 years ago. 


THE MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


156 and 158 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 








JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 


JACOB L. HALBEV, lst Viee- Pree, 
HENRY B, STOKES, 2d Vice.Pree, 





SW Gislk BERBER Ate: Oat, 





BENBY Y. WEMPLE, 
5. N, STEBBINS, Actuary 


_ until w 


6 PER CENT. DEBENTURES 


ur THE 
FIDELITY LOAN ANw TRUST CO., 
ot Storm Lake, Iowa. 


mortgages on Real Estate ted with 
Metres oe erapaes, Co. cf New Yor! i: 


At whose office interest is payable semi-annually 
For sale at par and accrued tuterest by 


WM. G. CLAPP. Treasurer, 
7 Nassau St.. New York. 


7 
1% A I i O% 
|NVESTMENT. 
a NY wort ~~, Bybas. mein) 
8 per cent. semi-annual 
At of principal and’ teres. srenittied tre * a of 
charge. bs secured op Real Esta one 
a, olls or smproved larme iD Van: ah. yt or 
Dakota, worth three toms times the 





selected loc: tion to Nationa: % nip of ‘Coane 
.. / Be 0) 
merce, Minneapo. ie. ‘aude Baugs general! 


e H. BARKER F forme and particulars 2 
to SAML. R. KER wipes Lins inn ma oF 
NV EST.. _Througn, the 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO, 
PLEAEKINS, LAWRENCE, KAN. © 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250,000. 
Carefully selected Ist Moi ertuage Farm Farm Loane pa: ba 
nase Unrivalied facilities. Abaciute est sa 





able in 
f 


ence. 
N.Y. Nat’! Bank, La’ fy 
and Hundreds of laverto rx. tend for.pamphi 
formsand fullinformation BranchO@icesiaK. My, 
Albany & Phila. 5.Y.OMiee,187 Bb’ way, UC.Hine & tes,sgte 


G FARM LOANS. 


REFERENCES: tev. Wm L. Gage, D.D 
Hartford, Conn.; WV. E. Gates, Ph.D.,' Lb , Pres't 





Kutger's Collece,, New Brunswick. N. J.; 
tere’ aul Traders’ Nat's B'k., N. Y.: 

B’k, St. Poul; THe INDEPENDENT, N Y. Twe've years 
in the business. Teachers aud Ministers can DOUBLE 
their yearly income by investing their savings with 
me_ All are pieased with my Joans avd manvuer of do- 
ing *usiness. Circuiar and pew map of Dabots rent 
FRRE te apy who have funds to loan, dress 

GATS erent. Merc + od Bauk, Grand Forks, D.T 

_ (Mendon this paper.) 


G%0, 70, Bo. 


maotsbers. ye inourporates with a 





paid-un ca tal 
of (00, with branches at Huron a Mie. 
che YD. Dakota.” offer ores Soet y ivens 4 


revote P Prine pal and 


mroren mn Windy per cent, _Debentare 
Bonds aie ions of the ny depontid 1 runnin lo veare, 
secu. e tonne deposited e Mer- 


canthe Trust t aleo [aan Demana 
‘ertiacater of oon shad at ¥. per cent. inverest. rite 
tor pamphlet and references 
Home Office. tmmetsburg. town, 
EK. Ss. Ormsby, Pres., 150 Nassau ™t., N.Y. v. 


F.M MILLS. Prea't. H. J. PARSON, Cash. 
ADAM HOWELL, Vice-Pres' 


MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BARK, 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Paid-uv Ca it + Blu Ho. 
New York correspondent on 


AMERICAN EXOBANGE NATIONAL BANK, 


Prompt and careful attention givea to all 
co:respondence. 


The American Loan and Trust Co., 


or 


ASHLAND, NEBRASKA, 





Oo 

ebraska, LLY GUARANTEED by « 
sound and reliable \ncorporated company; interest 
sernl-annual and paid at home 

Safest and most profitable c: class of securities in the 
market. Write for pamphiet wiving ilst of stock hola. 
ers (nearly all of whom are Eas men of well known 
integrity ano resporsibility ). refere:.cen, avd valuable 
information j in regard w Western investments. 


Per Cent. Conservative Investments 
in First Mortgage Farm Loans w Min- 
pevota and Dakota, or 7 per cent., with prin- 
cee s and interest Guaranteed, at option of 
tzance. Safe as Government one 

Fotabi ed five yearn, Paid up cash capita 
,000. Over $600,000) loaned 
outa’ single lows. Bonds and warrants for 

sale. Send fer Circular. 

_Beheen Ces: Cot. Py N. Batchelder, U, 8, A., Wasb 
on, C.; Josiah B. Clark, Manchester, a. 
Guahier First KF Bank, Montpelier, Vt.; Teo 
neord ; Re . 





. Mendenhall. Grand Forka. 


THE NITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 


(WASHINGTON BUILD.NG) 
No. | Broadway, New York: 


Capital - = - $500,000 
Surplus - = 500,000 


LOGAN C. MURRAY, Pre-ident. 
EVAN G. SHERMAN, Casmier. 
M. HOYT, Jr., Ass’t Cashier. 


Transa cts a General Banking Business. 





DIRECTORS: 
LOGAN C. MURRAY DREXEL. 
HaUNC SEY M. DEPEW. « Cake FIELD. 


aad Ur 
T. W. PEAR 


DIVIDEND. 


Tue Unitap States NATIONAL Bank, 
NEW ) ORK, June 26th, lés6. 
IVIDEND 


A dividend of Two Pr Cent. on the capital 
stock of this bank for the quarter ending June 3 th 
= alae: Rees aoctened type the coemtnns ¢ ef the past 
e on and « . 
_— EG. SHERMAN. 


MEY W. ALEXANDER 
SALL. 








Cashier. 


T# HE NATIONAL BANE OF... THE REPUBLIC. 
EW YORK, Jude 2vtn, '88.—The rd « 

tore | this dsy deciared a dividend of ‘ch KEE 
>) PER CEN'1., free of tax, out of the earnings of 
he 1 st five mont the dividend d»ys baving 
been obape “ from February and august to Janu- 


* ne dh ahtidend is payable on Erifev, July 9th, 1886, 
hich date the paneer be & w li be cloge 
A. PULLEN, Cashier. 
TURD Ps TIONAL ae OF rHECI ry OF REW 


New Yorx, June 29to, 
Directors have thie day declared 8 dividend of THREE 


ym b} yy 1 
+ EB OBNT., Davavie (o 7 HUTCHINGS, Casbler._ 
THE Bane or, New Yor, x. 5. Bt 
NEW 











Yor. June 


T= BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE T 

é eclared a . Fp pe | a Ah Ma had CEN 
. yle on anc a. 

"The tt 42 abe or books will yemain closed until July 


8 DAY 
+ free 





3.8. MASON, 
Casuier. 






1" MAREE za ONAL BANK NEW roRK’ 
rvidewd of FOUR G) +E 


ne t til that 
abe Transfer books will UILGRAT. ge e 


ERCANTILE NAT10° AL BANE, NEW YORE 

June 22d, 1866,, DIVIDEND.—Lhe Directors of 

this Bank have this day declared » dividend of 

THREEL PER CENT., free of tax, payable ov ana alter 
July ist, 1886, 

Che transter books will remain elosed until that 

date. F B, SCHENCK, Cusbier._ 


“ae NALIONAL SHOE AND LEATHEK BANK, 
XORK, June su, 1606, 
BiXti-FiF tu, L1VIDEND. 

The Bissenens of this pauk ave tps day declared 
& rels-suuual aividend of KOUn 4 rok ‘CUNL. pay- 
able duly ist, seed. uutil a. dou the .rausier 
WL. be Clubed. KNALF, Cashier. 


‘HE TLRALEOMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 
EW 1OnK Juve 22 4. 1006. 
Adividend of THBEK sha ccn'l, (8 pec ceut.) 
free cf tux, will be paid ty the stochisoluers “ot this 
Debs OL add alter Ju, ~ a Ant, 1806. 
IVE £ BERRY, Cashier, 


THe Save OF AMERICA. 
NEW Luss. June 2th, 1886. 
[SE PRESIDENT ANU walt CsU0tn OF 1HE 
ANK Os aanttilaA have this Gay decimreu & 
éuteena vl OUR (4) PaR CENT. tus the Current eix 
wOuLDs, puyadle Ww ihe swekugaders On aud after 
CHUnsVAL, Juy ist, 166d. 
The trausicr Vuvks Wil rewain closed from this 
day Uusid Cue MOruWMg VI JUV och, 1od0, 
VAsuss B PuaTT, Cashier, — 


q oetimanias ee BAw 
W LORK, Res 2th, 1886. 
FIFTY-FirF im v1lVine nD. 

Che Directurs of tuis Denk Lave cule aay declared 
@ diVigeuu Of THihn (.) Pei CBN. out vi tue 
C4cln he Ol Ihe pene SIX WOU Ln, payable du.y ob 
prvasmd, .O WHIcu dole Iivlu July she Lhe iruns.or 
OvUAS Will LO C.Uned. 




















ALFRED d. TIMPSUN, C.shier. 


Cilxew x0 SAVINGS BANK OF THE CITY OF 
OKK, Nvus. 60 aLu w Bowery, wrier of 
au 
tie ix SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL SEVIBERD oF 
IN(Eubs..—.de Trusices Dave Oeseu vita 
st.tot we tue rate of sHKEw AND ONL HALE nd 
Piet CaN 1. per suuuia Ve pala su depuslwrs vu aud 
ufves Jusy lov, Un wil BUS Ul Bb—Bud Up Ww bo,W— 
wuicu Deve leowalled on Gepubiy TOr the Luleo vr mix 
u0ulle, Cudium June Buta, 1006. 
ouk Open ix Ga», sroui VAM, 
AnD A. Yuin GARD. ‘Tresident. 
BEERS BAB. Bb. cactury. 
_CHABLES ™. Lp, Uscbier. 


MANHATTAN MAVINGS INSTITUTION, i 
EW 1OKK, Juuc Zl, 1000, 


7O™ 3E dC-ANNOAL DIVIDEND. 

The trustees of this institut:on have declared 
interest on all sums remaining on deposit during the 
three or six months ending June «0 inst., at the rate 
of THKEE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum 
on $500 and under, aud THKEE PER CENT. per an- 
num on the excess of $6v0, not exceeding 83.000 paya- 
ole on andatter the third Monday in Juiy next. 

EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
C. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 


BOWERY SAVINGS BANK. 


New York, June l4th, 1886. 














A Semi-apnuai Dividend, at the rate of FOUR PER 
CENT. per sunum on all sums of FIVE DOLLARS 
aud upward, and not exceeding Three Chonsand ¢ ol- 
lare, which shall have been deposited at least three 
months, on the FIRST DaY UF JULY NEXT, will be 
allowed to the Deporitors, and will be payable on 
and after MUNDAY, July 19tb, 188, in accordance 
with the provisions of the By-Laws. 


By order of the ‘frustees. 
EDWARD WOOD, President. 
Ropent LEonagD, Secretary. 


MeTROPOLITAN BAN SAVINGS BANK, 


OFPOSL a SOOPER bssitur 
Tas tan a ; on 1886. 

1 JRA, June 
it fee of tll t year enuiog June sth, 
at the rate puis A AND ONE KA LF PEK 
oe T. per auuum, wi 4 De crevited to Seen en- 
piles Fazeie oe unuer the by-sews of the bank and the 

aWs 0: 


Iuterest payable duly iW. 8 
SNEDE. 4 
G. N. CONKLIN, Secretary a Sees 


76TH ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
East River Savings lustitution, 


Noo Ghaneane aunnar, 
Naw _)vax, June . yin, 188 f 

NTEREST HAS BEEN DEULALED On 1 HE 

thiee and six mouths endiugJuve wth, 1986, upon 
ail accounts eLtutued these, Lot exccearu, ox? 
thousand dollars, at toe rate of THREE AN 
HALF reR ven). er apnuuw, payable ater Fon 
ith, 18% WILLIAM H ~s ~ ai, Presideut. 

_CHAKLES A. WHITN«Y, Secretar 


EMIGRANT 


INDUSTKIAL SAVINGS BANK, 
51 CHAMBERS ~T,, NEW YORK, 














New Xorg, June seth, 1886, 
DIVIDEND.—THE Thus. ‘ERS Oc itHIn BANK 
neve vide ‘that interest be puid to tescmto.s +hti- 
eo theres lor the +x months penciene Luis date at the 
pa of FHREE AND ONE HALF ENT. pec aubum 
os Sistas up W the limit of ‘Turee ihousaua Dol- 


Miitecset ot il be eredited under date of uly et. and 
will be payable o+ 4. a un HUGY Jul h, 1586, 


eT, 
Davip LepwirTH, ou pire velar 
BARELIN SAVINGS | "BANE. CURNER 8TH 


Hauer RK CENT. per — will be para Gd: puei- 
tors entitled th: reto on ali sume of to $34.0. 
Money deposited on or before July lu wild draw in- 
terest frum July ist, + Bit 

OHAB. E, nvarT, President. 
Wu. G. OonELIN, Secievary. 





invine § Savines InsTITUTION, t 
%6 WaBLEN 51 REET, 
NEw YORK, dune goth, 1286. § 
J HE TRUSTEES HAVE D&CLARED A DIVIDEND 
tor the six months ending June 30th, 1&6, on ull 
oeposits entitled thereto, at the rate of Four Per 
CENT. Pen ANNUM On sums 0: 81,10 and under, and 
on theexcess of 8',(0u ar d not exceeding $8,000, at the 
rate of [REE PeR CENT. PER ANNUM, payable on 
and after July 1b, 186. 
JOHN CASTREE, President. 
0. D. HEATON, Secretary. 


69TH DIVIDEND. 


THE NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
has declared # semi-annual dividend of FIVE 
PER CENT., payable on and after July ist, 1846. 


WEST POLLOOK, Secretary, 
Kaw Youx, June sth, 1686. 
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Commercial Some fair ota as tee received in GENUINE ENGLISH Jusurance, 
DRY GOODS. certain lines of foreign goods, though ger- ’ MUTUALITY. 





Tar general observance of Independence 
Day affected the volume of sales in the 
market for dry goods to a considerabie ex- 
tent, though the prospects of the second 
half of the calendar year are in no way 
dimmed thereby. During the past six 
months trade has been conservative in every 
sense, with continued tendencies of a healthy 
character, as indicated by the steadiness 
with which the legitimate values have been 
maintained, and the avoidance of over-pr)- 
duction in any of the departments of the 
trade. This of itself is cause for encourage- 
ment. But the fact that the difficulties 
eaused by the labor strikes are being grad- 
ually settled, and the demand for goods is 


on the increase, ind cates a good business 
future and prosperous times. Toe cheer- 
ful feeling which controls the transac- 
tions of buyers also tends to enhance 
the expectation for an unusually good 
fall trade. The tone of the market 
is firm, and there is every evidence 
of a continued advance in prices, in all de- 
scriptions of cotton goods. The local job- 
bing trade are doing a good business and 
retailers repurt a very sutisfactory condi- 
tion of theirtrade. The financial condition 
of the trade hes not been as good as at 
present in a long time. Collections are 
promptly made and obligations met withour 
emburrassment. 
COTTON GOODS AND PRINTS. 


A fair business is reported in cotton 
goods, though the demand has been less 
active for the past week, owing to the de- 
parvure of buyers from the market to spend 
the Loliday at the various suburban water- 
ing pisces. The prospects are good, how- 
ever, and with the opening of the week 
trade is expected to be brisk. Bleached 
goods are moving steadily, and stocks 
of tie most popular makes are almost 
nominal. Wide sheetings are in irregular 
demand, light supply and steady in price, 
and nearly all makes of cotton flannels 
continue sold ahead. Coiored cottons, as 
denims, ticks, cheviots, fancy woven shirt- 
ings, checks, plaids, etc., are in steady re- 
quest, and stocks are so well under control 
that prices remain firm. Scrim curtains 
are doing well, and many styles are sll 
8.ld ahead. 

Dark fancy prints are meeting with con- 
sideraole attention from buyers. Light 
fancies ruled quiet, but a pretty good pack- 
age trade in ‘‘ jobs” was done by leading 
jvbbers. Indigo-blues are doing well, and 
prices are very firm at ruling rates. Shirt- 
ings are in moderate demand. 


DRESS GOODS AND GINGHAMS. 


All-woed dress fabrics have met with sat- 
isfactury sale, and stocks are now in good 
shape, with many lines under control of 
orders for some time to come. 

Prices of both all-wool and worsted goods 
are very firm, and some makes of cash- 
meres, etc , are stiffly held at a moderate 
advance upon quotations current a short 
time ago. Dark dress givoghams were in 
fair demand, and there was a steady move- 
ment in staple checks and fancies at firm 
prices. Fancy crinkled seersuckers con- 
tinued in good demand by package and 
retail buyers, and some of the most popu- 
lar makes are still sold ahead. Plain seer- 
suckers and chambrays are in fuir request 
and steady in price. 

WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 

All the developments in the woolen goods 
department have been favorab’e in charac- 
ter, and present indications tend to encour- 
age the expectancy of livelier times in the 
near future. The attendance of buyers 
during the latter part of tue werk was smail, 
though a fair ageregate was reached in the 
amount of business done. Tnere was a 
fair demand for cotton hosiery and summer 
underwear; but transactions averaged 
lignt. Wool hosiery and heavy scarlet, 
white and f.ncy sbirts unddrawers were in 
moderate reqnest, and prices are generally 
firm. Carsaigin3 anid fancy knit wo leus 
were rather quiet, but an improvd de- 


mand is confidently expected in the near 
fu ture. 





erally speaking the market has been quiet. 
There are, however, no discouraging fea- 
tures, but on the contrary, a good business 

anticipated. The imports of dry goods 
at this port for the past week and since Jan- 
uary 1st, 1886, compare as follows with the 
same period of the last two years: 


Forthe week. 1886, 1886. 


Entered at the port.. .... ... 761,997.356 $1,506,473 

Thrown on the market....... 1,893,894 1,459,984 
Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 57,434,652 47,351,988 

Thrown on the market.. .... eee 49,415,511 


— 


sees Fast Black Stockings. 


Can be washed and boiled 
like white hos.. Never fade, 
nor grow rusty. Do not stain 
nor crock skin or clothing 
Ladies Lisle and Cotton Hose, 
50 cents (o Bl.iua pair. Chil- 
dren's, 40 cents to 1. Sent by 
mail. postpaid. Cotton and 
yy Ldale Hose dyee, for % cents 
iyi per pair. 

Ths F, P. Robinson Co, 


99 BROADWAY, New York City. 


R. H. MACY & C0, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St,, 
NEW YORE. 

















GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





WE CALL ATTENTION TO OUR LARGE AND 
VARIED STOCK OF GOODS ADAPTED 
TO THE 


SUMMER SEASON. 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 


SEA-SHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED. 


OUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAY3, THE LOWEST. 


R. H. MACY & C0, 


SUMMER DRESS GOODS. 
James M'Creery & Co, 


OFFER PREVIOUS TO THEIR REGULAR 
SUMMER INVENTORY, EXTRAORDINARY 
BARGAINS IN DRESS GOODS. 


A LARGE VARIETY OF FANCY SUL'INGS 
AT 50+., 75c.. @t AND $1.25 PER YARD: RE- 
DUCED FROM @1, $1.25, 82 AND $2.25 PER 
YARD, RESPECTIVELY. 

ALSO OFFER 1,000 YARDS PRINTED OHINA 
PONGEE SiLK4—DARK COLORS—AT 75c. 
PER YARD ; REDUCED FROM 61,25. 


BROADWAY AND 11th ST., NEW YORK. 





WOODSTOUK 


CARPETS. 


We received onr first shipment of Wood- 
stocks on the steamer 


Iowa, March 2Oth, 1883, 





and since that time we have been the 
SOLE UNITED STATES AGENTS. 

Any Woodstocks now offered by other 
carpet dealers in this country, unless 
purchased from us, are either OLD 
STOCK, bought over three years ago, 
before our agency began, or else are 
cheaper and inferior carpets. Acting, 
therefore, in the interests of the 


English Manufacturers, 
From whom we hold a power of attorney, 
we have to notify the public that none 
are genuine unless they bear an en- 
graved ticket, of which the following 
cut is a fac-simile, 


Woodstock Carpet. 


GOLA AGENVS AND IMPORTERS 





JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


dO SSLYL8 GSLINN SHL Od 














JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & C0, 


SOLE AGENTS 


FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
558 and 560 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 

113 Worth Street, New York. 


STATE. AND DISTRICT AGENTS WANTED 
OUR FAST SELLING PATEN 
HA NDY. HARNESS ATTACHMENT. 


Sell sight. right men. Only 
thoes ig ote and ey work a a lowe oie tory need epely 








tothe RANDY RABMEGG 00, Dayton, 0, [Name thie paver.) 





DEVLIN ¢& CO, 


Broadway, Corner Warren Street. 


FINE CLOTHING 


READY MADE AND TO ORDER 


FOR 


Wien, Youths and Boys. 


Fine Furnishing Goods 





Some time ago the Oracle of this column 
had a caller from a Southern State who de- 
sired to submit, for an opinion and advice 
a :ife policy written long ago by one of the 
oldest cow panies. Oo iearniog that this was a 
case of :apsed policy,the Oracle demurred, 
saying that if any statute applicable to that 
policy existed the case was already de- 
cidea by statute, ana no room was left for 
discussion, and that if no statute appl d, 
no * opinion,” however expert, would be of 
practical value, since the company in ques 
tion would have its own and regard no 
other—hence, that the only useful advice 
was to take the case forthwith to the office 
of the company, where it must go for set- 
tlement, unless the holder chuse 10 aue, 
Toe *‘ demurrer” was overruled, the visi'or 
persisting. S» the policy was examined, 
and was found to have been issued some 
thirty years ago—an old-fashioned, plain 
life policy, very brief and simple in terms. 
Premiums had been paid for some ten 
years, then had cessed. A very casuaj 
reading showed that the policy had lapsed, 
and tnat there was no question of surren- 
der values or paid-up fraction, four by ive 
express terms everything remaining io the 
way of reserves was furfeited as penalty for 
non-payment of premium. Eviaenily, no 
statute on the subjec. of forfeiwures ex sted 
at the time of issue. Tue case was one of 
the p'ainest contract, and tae contract was 
br k n. 

What had been done about it? The com- 
pany at one time, in a letter which was ex- 
nibited, offered to surrender a premium 
note remsioing, and give a paid-up poli- 
cy for some hundreds; this offer was not 
accepted and nothing was done. Was the 
insured living? No, he ded Jast wiater. 

Opini m: vot a shred of claim in law, and 
scarcely any in morals, existed in the poli- 
cy. The old offer should have been ac- 
cepted, or some settlement reached, at the 
time when made. If an:thing was done 
now, it would be by grace, and the com- 
pany might view a cash settlement sought 
at this late date quite differently from an 
obligation to mature at au inaefinite future 
time, given during lifetime of the insured, 

Advice: Go straight to the company. 
Opinion and advice both unpalatable and 
demurred to, visitor wanting to talk it over. 
It was hard, oppressive, a payment of 
much without any return, was just like all 
iusurance companies, e'c., etc. Policy 
lapsed becaure the insured became unanle 
to psy lounger. Tuis question was then put 
If any policyholder could cease paying and 
have the policy remain in a condition of 
suspended anima'ion ind: finitely, and if, 
in case the insured happened to die or Jose 
health, bis representat ves could come for- 
ward and tender the beck premium, even 
with interest compounded, would a com- 
pany be able to live and stay healtny? 
Well, no, probably that wouldn’t do; but 
in this case the party was wnadle to pay. 
Take it on that basis, then, and try another 
question: Suppose it wou'd not answer, 
ordinarily, to alow policies to fall asicep 
by lapse, subject to revival at option of the 
holder, except in caves where the insured 
was unfortunate and was actually unable 
to get the money for premiums—#ho 
should decide when this positive ability ex- 
isted, and when people could pay if they 
really would? 

But this policy was mutual (was the plea 
next) and there didn’t serm to be much 
mutuality in taking a mau’s money for 
years and pot giving bim any‘hi: g for it, 
etc., etc. Precisely so—the policy was mu 
sual, and that mu uslhty imposed an obliga- 
ticn on the individuel member to the rest, 
which obligation bad not been kept. [Zzit, 
still unsatisfied. Sequel not reported J 

This matter of mutuality in insurance is 
what people are bent on not seeing. 
Pecuniary inability or misf rtuue would be 
scouted, as a plea for the company, Out is a 
quasi plea against it; the company—4i.¢., the 
mass of members—must keep i's 
promise to each one, but each one 
may break his, and may plead in- 
ability and hardsbip if be dorsso, Ability 
to confess a point depends on whe'hber @ 
man stands bebind it and sees it point. at 





somebody else, or whetner he is in front of 
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it and sees it pointing straight at him. 

Your bul! has gored my ox? Nothing could 
be plainer than your liability. My bull has 
gored your ox? Then come ifs, and buts, 
and the other qualifying and hedging 
phrases. It is feelingly inconvenient to have 
a rule admittedly sound as against man- 
kind in general applied to our own selves; 
but that is no affair of the rule. In life in- 
surance, if the member who chose to do so 
could pay or not pay, or could pay either 
at the beginning of the year or at any con- 
venient time during the year, without some 
penalty eff ctive enough to control in the 
great majority of cases, such an option 
would not be restrained by any considera- 
tions of duty to others, and the bottom 
would fall out of the system itself. It 
would work like saying that twice two are 
just what the individual member pleases to 
have it. 

The most intolerable of men is the Man 
with a Grievance. It becomes the sky over 
bis head ; he can see nothing except through 
the medium of it, and he admits nothing 
except with a reservation that Ads case is 
** different,” and the rule for others ought 
to be relaxed for him. The reason is only 
that no pain in the world is so sharp and 
intolerable as a pain in our own joints, and 
it is this perverse martyrizing of one’s own 
case which makes the dissatisfied policy- 
holder Legion in life insurance and founds 
80 many complaints of injustice. When 
the law steps ip, as it does, and says to all 
the members: You shall not hurt A by en- 
forcing this unpleasant rule on him, all the 
rest of the alphabet (including A) must pay 
for this liberality. 


PROGRESS OR RETROCESSION. 


Some dozen years ago the Trustees of 
the Mutual Life passed a resolution limit- 
ing the membership to a hundred thousand 
lives. At about that time the policy ac- 
count stood at 91,000 policies, insuring 
$302 000,000 ; since then the figures bave be- 
come about 121,000 and $369,000,000 How 
many lives are represented by these 121,- 
000 policies is not known outside the com- 
pany’s office, but it is evident that the num- 
ber can bardly be less than 100,000; and of 
course that limit must be passed or the 
company must cease to grow. Under the 
present executive management the com- 
pany has decided to do what its two largest 
competitors have done—go abroad into 
foreign lands; hence this restriction stood 
in the way, and it bas now been rescinded. 
In his communication advising this action, 
the President remarks that ‘‘a perpetual 
trust, adapted tu the permanent laws of 
human mortality, is not to be treated as 
something which can be shaped, limited, 
or terminated at will by those who at any 
time hold and control it. The true regula 
tor is found in the laws of Nature, and of 
the society under which it is constituted; 
it will always be limited by the needs of 
the community for its services, and by the 
wisdom and efficiency with which it meets 
those needs. The true office of the pres- 
ent generation of its trustees is to perfect 
its harmony with these controlling laws 
and to hand it down to their successors in 
a condition as free, as expansive, and as 
completely adap'ed to the wants of a pro- 
gressive civilization as it was in its nar- 
rower relations when they received it.” 

Ought a life insurance company to be 
progressive? If so, at what point should 
its limit of growth be set? The Mutual 
trustees thought, in 1874, tney bad offered 
a saticfactory answer to this questicn, and 
they were probably impressed with the 
idea that a round membership of a huodred 
thousand lives would secure an ample basis 
for average and would be an impressively 
large body. Doubtless; yet the more 
proper question is now whether there ought 
to be any limit at all set up. A company 
does not depend upon growth, and would 
not be insolvent without it—it has been 
said a thousand times that ability to con- 
tinue till the natural end without taking a 
single new risk is one of the tests of sol- 
vency. Siill, if one were to say that a com- 
pany should end itselfin this way, the prop- 
osition would properly be denounced as 
commercially monstrous; and so it would 
be, for such a course would throw away 
reputation, experience, and advantages of 

position, all of which have been attained 
only by alargeexpenditure. A newspaper, 








a railway, or any private business of long 
existence might as rationally be abandoned 
as a life insurance company. Then if it is 
not to be abandoned to the work of mortal- 
ity and the departure of ‘ the last man,” it 
has only one alternative to progression, and 
that is to turn it into % quasi secret society, 
taking in a new member only to occupy the 
place of a departed one. How should this 
be done? Departures by death are not uni- 
form, and cannot be foretold; and there are 
other modes of departure, always operating, 
but variable. To attempt maintenance of the 
line at 100,000 lives would perhaps necessi- 
tate abandonment of soliciting machinery 
and reliance upon the “ natural” coming for- 
ward of new applicants; but there are no 
material number of men waiting their turn 
to get into the fold, and, on the other hand, 
other companies would be actively scour- 
ing the field. The terminations in the Mu- 
tual, by death, were 1,432 policies in 1884, 
and 1 611 in 1885; total terminations,7,383 in 
1884, and 8,252 in 1885. Issues were 11,197 
and 14,830; about 66 and 57 per cent. of the 
new policies thus went to keep the ranks 
full. But whether the announced adoption 
of a stand-still policy would not itself be: 
or be made by competitors to appear, a con- 
fession of senility which would operate to 
increase voluntary departures, is a grave 
question; nor does it now, as we gradually 
in this country become accustomed to broad- 
er views, larger dimensions of things, and to 
the problems which accompany them, seem 
s0 much as once that there are great dan- 
gers in growth and bigness; we are less 
afraid of ourselves than we used to be; and 
of all this we have object lessons right here 
in what we speak of, in a balf-realizing sort 
of manner, as ‘‘the growth of New York.” 
On the whole, when a life insurance com" 
pany is once large, and is ‘tin the swim” 
of things, as the phrase is, there appears tu 
be no escape for it from the general rule 
applicable to the enterprises in this cen- 
tury; stand-atill is impossibie—it must 
either advance or decay. The latter would 
be monstrous; the dangers in the former 
are no more than the dangers of existence 
itself. 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1886. 


Mas sachusels “Wnt Lile 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MAS, 


85 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
£very policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 





M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY S LEK, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary 





++» 1,070,610 92 
seccccesesees 447,531 18 


$1,917 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, - 





INCORPORATED 1851. 





THE 


Massachusetts Mutual 
LIFE 
Insurance Company, 


OF 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OLD. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


NO STOCKHOLDERS. 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
L. J. POWERS, Treasurer, 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 
DR. F. W. CHAPIN, Medical Examiner. 
DR. GEO. S STEBBINS, Assistant Medical 





Examiner. 

STATEMENT, 
I TIE occ vcannvernnncisenneed $1,628,968 14 
Disbursements in 1885.................. 1,353,883 66 
Assets, December 3ist, 1885............ 8,108,754 22 
Liabilities, December Sist, 1885......... 1,476,119 8 81 
Surplus by Massachusetts standard..... $632,634 91 


Surplus by New York standard (about). 1,185,000 00 


WHAT 18 THE COMPANY? 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany is one of the oldest life insurance companies in 
the United States, having beea incorporated in the 
year 1851 by a charter from the State of Massachu- 
setts, which state, by the way, was the firat in the 
Union to inaugurate an “Insurance Depart- 
ment," thus instituting State supervision over 
ite companies. It was also the first state to legislate 
concerning the forfeiture of policies of life insurance, 
its famous non-forfeiture Jaw having been passed in 
1861, and amended in 1880, to still further benefit the 
patrons of its life i ies. Through 
these equitable provisions of law hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars have been saved to widows and 
orphans, and the whole system of life insurance has 
been strengthened and built up. 

Born in Massachusetts, and fostered by wise legis- 
lation, The Massachusetts Mutual soon became one 
of ite leading institutions. Its capital stoca ($100,000) 
was paid off in 1467, leaving the company purely 
mutual—an association ot policyholders governed by 
its policyholders for the benefit of its policyholders. 

DIVIDENDS. 

This company being purely mutual, and having no 
stockholders, divides its surplus among its policy- 
holders only. 





SAVINGS BANK. 

The new form of policy issued by this company, 
governed as it is by the very just and liberal laws of 
the State of Massachusetts, combines the elements of 
a savings bank with thoseof life insurance, thus en. 
abling a policyholder to.insure his life aud at the 
same time save a partorthe whole of his premiums 
to use himselfin his old age, Call upon our agents 
to show and explain this prominent feature. 

NON-FORFEITABLE INSURANCE. 

The lawe of Massachus: tts provide that all policies 
issued by THE MASSAOHUSETTT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSUKANCE COMPANY sahall be non-forfeitable 
after the payment of two annual premiums. To ex- 
plain the benefits of thislaw, and show its apprecia- 
tion by the public, we quote the foilowing from The 
Independent and The Insurance Record: 

* The benefits tothe policyholder under this law 
are obvious. Intne first place, the non-payment of 
premium admits of no possibility of forfeiting his 
interest entirely after making two full annual 
premiums. He is guarded ayainst his own careless- 
ness or forgetfulness, ana the stress of circum- 
stapoes which may have prevented payment on his 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


ASSETS, JANUARY ist, 


AR $66,553,887 50 
LIABILITIES, 4 per cent. 

Valuation..........c:cc00000-+- . $52,691,148 37 
| Te $13 862,239 13 


od 
(SURP LUSowN, Y. Standard 4% per cent. in- 
terest, $17,495,329.40.) 


Surplus over Liabilities, on every standard 
of valuation, larger than that of any other life 
assurance company. 


NEW ASSURANCE in 


Be iicciineditncssiaemncemened $96,011,378 00 
OUTSTANDING ASSUR- 

PP hintaan sadsnaiaeeesenses $357 ,338,246 00 
Total Paid Policyholders 

Bi i ccsannnanaciccninieiis 7,138,689 05 
Paid Policyholders since 

Organization....... .....+++6 88,211,175 63 
I iientiinsie nastiinanece 16,590,053 13 


IMPROVEMENT DURING THE YEAR. 


INCREASE OF  PRE- 

MIUM INCOME.......... - 1,430,349 00 
INCREASE OF  SUR- 

PEA Disssoncesvacenvssssecesnes 8,378,622 03 
INCREASE OF ASSETS... 8,391,461 96 





New assurance written in 1883, the largest 
business ever transacted by the Society or by any 
other company in a single year: the business of 
1884 three millions over that of 1883 and that 
of 1885 eleven millions over that of 1884, 


Assurance written by the Society during the 
twenty-six years and a half of its history $105,- 
000,000 more than any other company has writ- 
ten during the same period. 





The society issues a plain and simple contract 
of assurance, fres from burdensome and tech- 
nical conditions, and INCUNTESTABLE after 
three years. All Policies as soon as they become 
incontestable are payable IMMEDIATELY upon 
the receipt of sa’isfactory proofs of death. 


RENEWABLE TERM INSURANCE 


CHALLENGES CRITICISM 
As adopted by the 


Provident Savings Life, 
No. 55 LIBERTY ST., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The SAFEST. most EQUITABLE, and LEAST EX- 
PENSIVE system ever devised. 

AVOIDS high cost ot level premiums on the one 
hand and of Assessment Insurance, which is without 
science or security, on the other. 

ACTUAL COST of insurance in the PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS during the calendar year 1884, less than #10 
per thousand. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


President and “Actu ary. 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS OR CALL IN 
PERSON. 











part does not rob him of the hoped-for b fits. No 
action on his part, no notice to the company, is 
necessary to secure his right, The lew is self-acting. 
By the simple fact ot non-payment of premium the 
amount of the policy is changed, the whole not for- 
teited, and it ie payable under the same conditions 
as the original contract. 

* another great attraction which these non-for- 
feitable policies will present to many is their availa- 
bility as collateral security in obtaining loans. Es- 
pecially true is thisof endowment policies for terms 
of moderate length. Policies which are subject to 
forfeiture for non-paymert of premium can offer no 





LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr.p = = vresident. 
In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those ofall other 
companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividends to keep 
their policies im force 
See charter. 


OFFICE 


21 COURTLANDT ST. 
— CONTINENTAL 








ASSETS ’ 
$2,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 
JA8. 8. PARSONS, 











such ind t to those desiring life iusurance, 
and those ip moderate circumstances wishing to ob- 
tain a home cannot fail to be struck by the superior- 
ity of these non: forteitable policies 

** Still another point in sueee of \hese policiesis the 
cash payments yan: ose pro for under certain 
circumstances, by w Wapon tue termination of 
the insurable Oo, the oy = ayy may c.aim, 
upoo any anniversary of policy, @ surrender 
value computes in aqeeuaqnes with the liberal terms 


panies can escape the lia 


annual premiums have been paid 
— to the > but neither the assured 

or the company is permitted. a tang stipulation or 
condition to the contrary notwithstanding,) to waive 
the non f ture pesveaton which is thus made ab- 
ee and irrevoca 





pantveresry ° 
Lm ment of AB fale an due, you may demand 
e comenny must pay, the cash value of the pate 
fey, as determined by the rule n this iaw.” he In- 
surance Record. 


Send for circulars and satisfy yourself as to the 
merits of the various vians of insurance offered by 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 








CANVASSERS. 


WE CAN OFFER ANY ONE DESIRING TO 
EMPLOY THEIR SPARE TIME 
PROFITABLY, 





EXCELLENT TERMS FOR 


CANVASSING 


FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Appress, THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.O. Box 2787, 


THE co > jews 


GREATAMERICAN DIE 
Oo LA nducements ever of- 


Seeee. Now’s your time to get 
orders for our celebrated 
Teas a and Coffees, and secure 
9 Seams fy ‘Sand or oe 


New York, 













Go an 
or Webster's Diction fiona weer ea 
O. Box 289. steak 83 Vesey St., New NY ork. 





FIRST-CLASS PRINTERS MATERIALS, 


7 ee - Strong sh Slat” Cases, Vabinets, Chases, Print- 
Blocks for En«ravers. t- 
Sr twas for ‘Machinists. 


VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANY 


110 Fulton, and ls 18 Dutch Street, New York. 















































et 


July 8, 1886.] 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


(837) 25 

















HOME 


Life Insurance Company | 


Organized May Ist, 1860, 
254 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
179 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OFFICERS. 


GEORGE C. RIPLEY, President. 
CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, Vice-President. 
I H. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 
JO8. >. HOLBROOK, Secretary. 

WM. G. LOW, Coucesel, 





Assets. May ist, 1886........... 5.779.938.4383 
ira Sea tS 
Surplus..............+++ ooctecees 8 1.451,496.58 





The HOME issues aLt ForMs OF Lire INSURANCE, 
ENDOWMENT AND ANNUITY PoLtcigs, on terms aa lib- 
eral as any sound Company. and more sv than many 
others, for its members are not restricted as te 
resid«nce er travel. 

A policyholder in the HOME can go wherever busi- 
ness or pleasure may cail him, without notice and 
without charee 


Provident Lite and Trust Cp, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


In 1885 


Increased its Assets to...810,472,202 94 
Increased its Surplus to. 2,250,115 45 
Increased its Volume of 

Business to............... 45,678,669 00 


Decreased its Rate of Expense. 
Decreased its Rate of Mortality. 





In form of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitaple dealing with Policyholders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the security’and Cheapness of Life In- 

this © y stands unrivaled. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


After the Official Examination required by law, 
the Insurance Commissioner of the State certifies 
that 

“The assets of the Company are ample for the 
Protection of its policyholders, and the securities of 
the character required by law. 

It gives me pleasure to commend both the finan- 
cial condition and prudent management of the 
Company. 


F. W. RUSSELL, President. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


U. P. FRALEIGH, Sec, GEO. H. BURFORD, Act’y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ans’t Sec, 











All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
any cause after three years. 

Death Claims paid atonce as soon as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Home Office. 

Abso/ute security, combined with the liber. 
ality, assures the popularity and success of Com- 


AS tormas of Tontine Polimes isened 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bens. F. Stevens, Pres. Jos, M. Grspens, Bec 


Assete......... -++-817,846,646 65 
Liavilities........ soe 15,238,761 16 
Total Surplus...........82,.607,786 49 
The attention of the 
Peataee eo a) arance siopted by this 7 
. wment precisel, 
Same um eretotore cb A ter choke Life Pol- 


e pol: 
bution ot fortente ee - capject he han ) ot. 
ash surren: suran 
dorwed = J = pad-up in ce values in 


‘am phlets ex , 
had on application at anys Oona — 


POST-OFFICE SOUARE, BOSTON 


THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. Co., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (36 YEARS.) 1886, 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be @iven, Address, 


JAMES M. MoLEAN, Presiden 
4 L. HALSEY, Int Vice-Pres't, ss 














FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1886. 


Amount ot Net Cash Assets, January ist, 1885....... $57,835,998 45 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


i. ccsnnanitsspeeseertenoneeemneaseeere $13,517,426 03 

Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1885.......... 795,328 00—@18,722,108 03 

Interest and rents (including realized gains on 

Securities and Real Estate sold).............+-- 8,859,577 47 

Leas Interest accrued January Ist, 1885............. 460,507 76— 3,899,069 71—@16,121,172 74 


$73,957,171 19 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same,........ $2,999,109 64 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 
SIL, 5 nccnnbadecdna cide desencenccdnhseoesseoees 741,764 47 
Annuities, dividends, and purchased policies..............-.+.... 8,940,999 64 
Total Paid Policyholders...........ss.eeeeeeeeee $7,681,873 75 
Taxes and TO-ANGUFANOG, «0.00000 c0cccccccs-- cocccccecess seoese 250,142 82 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and Fn meng d fees... 2,024,090 50 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc....... 438,446 62—$10,444.553 19 


ates tennant 
963,512,618 06 


ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received) ........... - $2,042,542 60 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value 
$96, 901,928.88)... ccccccccccccccccccccccvccccces covccvecevces 88,640,220 56 


IN, vncnciceccsdesdnncensesenontengnesagpneaimwenteneees 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for €16,500,000.00 and the policies asmgned to the 
Company as additional collateral security)................ 3 18,159,500 00 


6,855,582 68 





cht ie eetseeeeneeeeesieeetnrees Sebnwenuneere 451,500 00 
*Loans on exiating policies (the reserve held ty the Company on 
these policies amounts to over $2,000,000.00)........ peseeecee 416,084 15 
*Quarterly and semi-arnual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to January Ist, 1986....... .....--... seccereccecs 878,161 65 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection. (Tne Reserve on these policies, included in Liabili- 
ties, 18 estimated at (955,000)... .. 6... eee e ee cece ee ceeeee wees 575,699 5¢ 
Agents’ balances.....2..c0cccccccccccsccccccccccoes 58,142 78 
Accrued interest on investments, January 1st, 1886 435,264 18—@638,512,618 00 
Market value of securities over cost on Company's bDOOKS. ..........ceseeeeceeseces 8,361,708 32 





CASH ASSETS, January 1,1886- - $66,864,321 32 
Appropriated as follows: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1886............. $144,424 00 
Reported Logses, awaiting proof, etc.............seeeesseseees 248,428 12 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid _— not presented).... 41,854 06 
Annuities due and unpaid (uncalled for)..............-.cceeeeee 10,695 21 


Keserved for re-insurance on existing policies ; participating in- 

surance at 4 per cent, Carhsle net premium; non-participat- 

ing at 6 per cent. Carlisle net premium,.............0seseeee8 56,200,875 00 
Reserved for contingent havilities to Tontine Divi- 

dend Fund, January 1st, 1885, over and above a 

4 per cent, reserve on existing policies of that 








ME ccs accasieesdsecen+ 66nnseseneesentcese+es $2,683,796 70 
Addition to the Fund during 1885.... ........... 952, 31 
ein cccscccccccgece. ccscorcscocconecoesoess $3,586,480 01 
Returned to Tontine policyholders during the year 

On matured Tontemes. ..ccccccccccccccscecccce 462,737 24 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1886..............-cseceees 8,123,742 77 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance............seeeeseeeees . 29,984 08 

$59,799.848 19 

Divisional Surplus (Company’s Standard)........... re a *064 473 13 
Surpius by the New York State Standard at 44¢ percent............ $14, 225,053 94 


From the undivided surplus of $7,064,473.18 the Board of Trustees has declared a: Reversionary 
dividend to parucipating policies in proportion te their contribution to surplus, available on settie- 
ment of next annual premium. 


Death-claims Income from Insurance in 

paid. Interest. force. Cash Assets, 
1881, $2,013,208 1881, $2,432,654 Jan. 1, 1882, $151,760,824 Jan. 1, 1 781 
1882, 1,956,292 1882, 2,798,018 Jan. 1, 1888, 171,415,007 Jan. 1, 1808 * Shr e00; 906 
1888,  2,263,u92 1858, 2,712,663 Jan. 1, 1884, 196,746,043 Jan. 1, 1884, 56,642,9u2 
1884, 2,267,175 1884, 2,971,624 Jan. 1, 185, 229,382,586 an. 1, 1885, 69,288,753 
1885, 2,999,109 1885, 3,399,069 Jan. 1, 1te6, 269,674,600 Jan. 1, 1886, 66,864,821 


During the year 18,566 policies have been issued, insuring $68,521,452. 
(Jan. 1, 1885—Company’s Standard, $4,871,014; State Standard, $9,896,778 
SURPLUS ; san. 1, 188¢—Company’s Standard, 7,064,478; State Standard, 18,225,053 
 INCREASE—Company’s Standard, $2,698,459; State Standard, $8,828 280 





TRUSTEES: 


WM. H. APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, HENRY TUCK, GEORGE H. POTTS, 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, ROBERT B, COLLINS, ALEX. STUDWELL, WILLIAM L. STRONG, 
CHRIS, 0. BALDWIN, ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, RICHARD MUSER, WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President, 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCG, Second Vice-President. 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 





A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director, 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorn, Janrvary 28p, 1886, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, eubmit the following Statement of its 

afaire on the Bist December, 1885, 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 








uary, 1885, to 8ist December, 1#86..,....... $3,856,618 
Premiums on policies not marked off ist 

FTANURTY, 18B5,.... .rceccesscceeeecersscsevece 1,388,625 1¢ 
Total marine premiums,,........ ceeseerees 85,196,143 76 

—— Se oe 

Premiums mar«ed off from Ist January, 

1885, to Slat December, 1885,............... $8,770,004 80 
Loases paid during the same 

POTIOD,.. .ccoccccccccovessocsece @1,91b,720 67 
Returns of premiums and ex- 

PONBEB, ...... scseccerees eeeeeee $776,712 42 
The company has the following asscta 

vig; 
United States and State of New Yors 

stock, city, bank and other stocks.,..... 89,084,685 vo 


Loans seoured by stocks and otherwise,.. 1,438,600 00 
Real estate and claims due the company, 


OBtIMALE At... ...cceceecererscceeeeee eoeeee 880,000 08 
Premium notes and bills receivable........ 1,608,148 68 
Cash in DANK,.....cccccecccceeecsctssceeeecess 928,897 88 

AMOUDL,.....ceeererseece essees cesses ($19,740,890 46 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereot, o1 
their leval representatives, on and after Tueeday, the 
secoud of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
thereon wili cease, The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceiled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the ~ ear ending 
Bist December, 1885, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order “*tbe Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Seoretary. 





TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES. ADULPH LEMOYN 
Hate Dewan, ROBERT iN Thon 
re praia ae 
Wat" stunts, OHN BLLIOT f 
Gare on TY ha on) Spey ion 
B, UO DINGTON, Sits . 4 
Lila ld DE ROOT, N. DENION SMITH, 
HOKACK GRAY BRORGE Bibi 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, HENKY E, HAWLEY 
WILLIAM H. MACY, WILL (4 of . MORGAN 
Soa ‘es AEWLEAT, EDW'D JONES 
uA EBinBiere, fSRs Attn, 
EDMUND W. UOBLIES. ' 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHAKLES DEN NIB, Vice-President, 

W. H. H, MOORE, second Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 





J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





CONTINENT Al 


= 
(Fire) Insurance Co. 
Orricss, ew York, 100 Broadway. 
Cont satel {Brooulyn gor. Danse ind Montague Sts, 
Reserve for re-insurance....... *2,.260,427 88 
(ot which for Inland Marine, $56,969 63) 
Reserve. ampletoralictaims... 553,171 26 
Capital paid in in casb............ 1.000.000 UY 
Net Marplus, ,......:6+-ccccrcceceeeeee AeBSR.879 BS 
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Old and oung. 


THE SONG OF THE SEA. 
BY JAMES JEFFREY ROOHE. 


From the noisome garrets and cellars, 
From the kennels and dens of shame, 
The city’s wild cavern-dwellers 
One day into sunlight came. 
For a magic singer had found him 
A song with a new refrain, 
And the outcasts thronged around him 
And took up the mighty strain: 
Aux armes, aux armes, Citoyens, 
Formez, former vos bataillons, 
Marchons, marchons, qu'un sang impur abreuve 
nos sillons, 


He had lain on the rocky shingle, 
By the rim of the sounding sea, 
Where the warring voices mingle 
And meit into harmony. 
And he listed the note that lingers 
In eternal monetone, 
When the sea, with his strong white flugers, 
Beats on the keys of stone, 


Breakers twain, and another, 
And the third is a vengeful cry ; 
Ever the same, nor other 
Shall be till the seas be dry. 
The first bids the slave awaken; 
The next is a call to fight, 
The thrones at the third are shaken, 
And the People is kiog by right. 


The gilded court’s shrill babble 
Was stilled when the dumb ones spoke 
And the grand, sad, patient rabble 
From its sleeping ages woke. 
Then the wrongs that were built of granite 
Were weak as a lie laid bare ; 
No room for wrong on the planet 
When oppression begets despair, 


Ah! new bastiles have been builded 
And tyranny grows again ; 

But the freedom song that thrilled it 
Dies not from the heart of men. 

For prisons will crumble under 
The spell of a magic word, 

And fetters ebali fall asunder 
When the song of the sea is heard: 
Auz armes, aux armes, Citoyens, 
Formez, formez vos bataillons, 

Marchons, marchons, qu'un sang impur abreure 
nos sillons. 
Boston, Mass. 


ADA. 
THE TRUE STORY OF HER MARRIAGE. 
BY MRS. L. B. WALFORD, 


AUTHOR OF “ Mus. SmitH,” **THE BAaBY’'s GRAND- 
MOTHER,” ETO, 


No one was pleased about Ada’s marriage, 
not even the bride and bridegroom elect 
themselves, or 80, at least, ill-natured peo- 
ple said. The lady looked grave, the 
gentleman sour, when mention was made 
of the subject; his family disapproved, and 
hers raised an outcry; there was nothing 
to be gained, there appeared to be every- 
thing to be lost by the impending alliance, 
and why on garth they did it—but we had 
better have conjectured alone, and tell in 
brief how the affair had begun, and how it 
seemed likely to end. 

Ada Campion, a lively, dark-eyed girl of 
twenty-one, pretty after a fashion, charm 
ing in her own way, and neither too clever 
nor too exacting to make a plain man’s 
home happy, had, in an unwonted fit of soft- 
heartedness, agreed that that very plain 
man ehould be Mr. Philip Unwin,the master 
of a 80-80 grammar school, twenty years 
her senior, and twice that distance re- 
moved from her in point of disposition, 
tastes, and habits. 

Being fatherless and motherless and 
twenty-one years of age, Miss Campion had 
been able to do as she chose in the matter, 
without refererce to the opinion of any 
one, and as Mr. Unwin was in arespectable 
if somewhat homely position, and as he 
was properly bora, educated and settled in 
life, it appeared that, whatever might be 
the feelings of her friends and relations, 
they had not sufficient grounds for inter- 
ference. 

It would have been unfair to surmise 
that she wished there had; that, having in a 
hasty moment, begotten of a variety of 
circumstances, given her word, and being 
endowed with a considerable share of that 
tough old-fashioned virtue bonor, which 
held her and it, the hapless damsel saw 

herself, as it were, netted, without hope of 
deliverance. It was more charitable to 





give bercredit fur knowing her own mind, 
and discovering in Philip Unwin excellen- 
cies hidden from the world at large. 

Ada never complained to any one, never 
made confidences, never invited sympathy. 

The brave front she strove to carry was 
not, however, so well made up but that 
whispers went abroad, and nods were ex- 
changed behind fans, and significant 
glances passed, as time went on. Had Sir 
George been at home, confided one to an- 
other, the marriage would never have been 
sO much as contemplated. It was un- 
suitable, if it was nothing else. It was not 
a@ union which could bring happiness to 
either. It contained in it an element of 
the ridiculous. 

‘The Unwins—good people,excellent peo- 
ple as the Unwins, the head masterof Quiri- 
nal College and his mother and sisters, were 
—they were somehow the very last folks 
to be associated in any one’s mind with 
little, soft, luxurious, tenderly nurtured Ada 
Campion, They were a sturdy, self-denying 
race, reared in habits of industry and frugal- 
ity. How should they assimilate with that 
easy, careless, childlike pature so uncon- 
scivus of its own short-comings and defi- 
ciencier? 

**] tell you, she is the most gentle and 
pliable creature in the world,” asserted the 
brother, when, for the fiftieth time or mcre, 
he had been driven to acknowledge that 
their ways were not Ada’s, and that at the 
outset much sympathy and co-operation in 
all that constituted the Unwins’s daily 
round could hardly be looked for from her. 
‘In w very short time she will fall in with our 
habits, tuke an interest in our pursuits, and 
make friends with our friends. Sue only 
requires instruction,” continued the head, 
master, with a slightly professional air. 
‘Facile natures like Ada’s are quick to 
learn, and we must all unite in teaching. 
It will be alabor of love. Noone could 
know Miss Campion without loviog her.” 

** Suppose she objects to being taught,” 
suggested his sister June. ‘1 dare say she 
has her own views on things.” 

**My dear Jane, she is the veriest child. 
I never knew any one 80 simple.” 

‘Her dress is not so very simple, I 
hear.” 

**Who told you so?” 

**Tne Joneses. They said she was trav- 
eling in the finest furs, and took her maid 
first-class with herself.” 

* Absurd!” said Puilip, angrily. ‘‘ What 
had the maid going first-class todo with 
the furs? It seems to me that you allow 
your friends to discuss your future sister- 
in-law very impertinently.” 

Which was trueenough. There was not 
a gossip of Jane’s nor of Susan’s—nor, for 
that matier, of old Mrs. Unwin’s either— 
who had oot had a voice in the matter behind 
backs. A girl who could take her maid 
first-class with herself in traveling, who 
could keep her own horse, and have her 
own banking account, and whose only 
consideration in ordering her summer or 
winter cluthes was their suitability to her 
looks and the probable state of the weather, 
what sort of a wife was this fora quiet 
country-town schoolmaster, whose anuual 
invome did not exceed seven hundred 
pounds a year, and whose womankind had, 
so far, put every stitch into his shirts with 
their own fair fingers? 

Naturally they had been horrified when 
they heard what had been done. Phi.ip 
had engaged himself to a fine lady, and at 
the same time to a chit of agirl. The small 
dowry of five thousand pounds which Miss 
Campion would bring with her, and which, 
in truth, had barely sufficed for Ada’s pin 
money hiiherto—all the rest being provided 
by the uncle and aunt, with whom she 
lived—would fly like the wind, if brought 
face to face with butchers and bakers, 
kitchen ranges and bassinets. A fashion- 
able young madam would expect to sit 
down to an eight o’clock dinner every day, 
and would head the table in full evening 
dress. Would she, with such notions, and 
such habits, ever interest herself in the 
things they, Jane and Susan, cared for, or 
join in their pleasures, or make friends 
with their friends? Would not their brother 
—taeir shy, studious,sober-minded Philip— 
be routed out of his every-day,comfortable 
ways to take my lady,about from one house 
to another—not the houses he knew and 
was at home in, moreover—but the big 





houses, the country seats, the places of 
the ‘neighborhood, through whose lodge 
gates, to tell the simple truth, Philip’s 
sisters hitherto had only gazed, never 
dreaming of entering in? Philip had in- 
deed himself been morc fortunate, or un- 
fortunate. His position had entitled him 
to certain solemn clvilities, but these had 
not extended Leyond a printed card of in- 
vitation every now and then, and the result 
had been a miserable time of it when the 
same had been accepted. He had never 
been in sympathy, nor in harmony, with the 
people he had met on such occasions. Self- 
con-cioueness had made him awkward, 
awkwardness had made bim ashamed; and 
both feelings combined had prevented his 
being agreeeble to anybody. In conse- 
quence, and as a very natural consequence, 
no one now ever thought of saying off- 
hand: ‘*‘Come up to-night, and dine. 
Come and meet such an one,” as would 
have been almost certainly the case, had 
Mr. Unwin, who was well enough looking, 
and a scholar, and a bachelor, been a shade 
more attractive. He was let alone, and 
only summoned at the voice of duty. 

Something of this was indirectly under- 
stood by the sisters, who now anticipated a 
different state of things; and remembering 
the reluctance with which the ordeal of a 
dinner at this or that mansion had ever 
been faced, and the short replies and re- 
serve with which their interrogations as to 
whom he had sat next, and what had 
passed, had invariably been met on his re- 
turn, they could not but add it up to the 
sum of Philip’s ill luck, that he would now 
in all probability, be frequently dragged at 
the bride’s chariot wheels to such unhal- 
lowed spots. 

Aad then arose another recollection. 
Would it not be odd for Philip’s wife (it 
did not matter for Philip, of course; their 
theory had always been that a man got 
asked everywhere), but would it not be 
odd and uncomfortable for Philip’s wife to 
be going where they never went, and talk- 
ing about people, and stopping with peo- 
ple, whom they did not know? What 
would the Thomsons, and the Gibsons, and 
the Davises, and. all the rest of them think? 
What would Ada herself think? She had 
never been at Quirinal College, and knew 
nothing of the ins and outs of the small 
society of the close in which the head mas- 
ter and his family lived. She had paid 
more than one visit in the neighborhood, 
and Philip related with a touch of humor, 
tinged with foreboding, that it had evi- 
dently entered into her plan of life that, 
between herself as Mrs. Unwin, and the 
county magnates whose names tripped so 
familiarly off her tongue, there would be 
easy and frequent intercourse. 

**Opnly five mileq off!” she had cried. 
‘‘Delightful! We shall be there continu. 
ally; and they will come over to us, I dare 
say, quite as often. They will come to 
shop in the town, and I can drive back 
with them, and you fetch me in the even- 
ing. You can be there at dinner.” 

**Be there”! That was the idea. He 
was to be found deposited in a room, calm- 
ly waiting, left to himself, half and only 
half invited, a quarter and only a quarter 
expected! He had, however, kept such 
dire prognostications to himself. 

Mr. Unwin was, perhaps, maligned by 
those who fancied they detected a rueful 
flicker in his eyelids and about the corners 
of bis mouth at this period. 

He really thought be had done a good 
thing for himself, and was well enough 
satistied with his choice; but a man, 
woman-ridden from childhood, cannot easi- 
ly disentangle himself in maturer years. 
The coldness and doubts thrown upon bis 
wisdom in the matter told after a time. He 
wished to marry Miss Campion; but he did 
not feel that he was the happiest man in 
the world in that he was about to do so. 

He had met Ada at a country rectory, 
whither the young lady had retreated for 
fresh uir and rest after a rush of London 
gayeties; and the oddly-assorted pair of 
guests had, strange to say, hit it off to ad- 
miration. 

It may, perhaps, have been owing to this 
cause. Philip was at his best; he was at 
the house of an old college friend, who 
knew and appreciated his real worth, val- 
ued his scholarship, made much of him, 
and stroked him, as it were, the right way. 





In consequence, the Philip who appeared 
to the reverent eyes of pretty Ada Campion 
was a very different Philip to the one usu- 
ally bebeld, either by the youth at Quirinal 
College or the potentates of the neighbor- 
hood. He was now neither surly nor mute. 
He was genial, chatty, and accommoda- 
ting. His friends proposed the very things 
he liked best to do, suited his known tastes, 
and studied his convenience. He was of 
first-rate importance, and was cheerfully 
shown that he was so. He was the person 
for the time being. Could he, could any- 
one, help thawing under such influences? 
And, once thawed and warmed, it was 
astonishing how great were the efforts put 
forth by the usually grave, unsympathetic 
bachelor. 

‘*Can it be possible?” host and hostess 
had said to each other; and every day ex- 
cursions had been made, and places of 
interest visited, and the curiosities of the 
surrounding country explored. 

Philip was an authority on antiquities, 
and bis friend a lover and admirer and ar- 
dent follower of the same fascinating study. 
It formed, indeed, the staple of their con- 
versation, and the object of each day’s ex- 
pedition. 

Was it to be wondered at that a young 
girl, of pliable disposition, sweet temper, 
and possessed of a large share of girlish 
animation and ardor, fell in, beart and soul, 
with the enthusiasm of the hour? No one 
was more eager than Ada, more indefatiga- 
ble in the chase. She visited every relic 
in the neighborhood, rummaged Gothic 
archways, Saxon staircases and Roman 
camps with the utmost zest and energy, and 
when she was found, half wild with excite- 
ment Over an ancient brass which, by her 
own shrewdness, added toa happy stumble 
over a ragged carpet, had been brought to 
light in a remote village church, who was 
to discriminate between a genuine infatua- 
tion, and the glee of a child over anew 
toy? 

Ada was looking her freshest and bright- 
est as she stood in the dim light of the lit- 
tle dusty window, radiant with exultation, 
exercise and health; and it was on her, 
rather than on the time-worn precious frag- 
ment,that the eyes of the antiquary rested. 

He was caught. 

He explained and expounded, it is true, 
while the clear eyes looked frankly up in- 
to his, and the golden-haired head bent 
respectfully to listen; but he was conscious 
all the time of a sensation wholly new, and 
like many another very deliberate man, in 
the great crisis of his life, he acted without 
taking time to think at all. 

Io the sweet-smelling dusk of the sum- 
mer evening he walked home with Ada, 
through the flowery lanes, and when they 
entered the last meadow, and saw the rec- 
tory lights flickering beyond, the deed was 
done. 

‘* He is only too good and too clever for 
me,” thought the modest young maiden. 
‘* How wonderful that he should ever have 
thought of me at all.” And she felt quite 
honored and elated, and mistook, poor 
child, as others, too, have done, such feel- 
ings for love. 

By-and-by afew faint misgivivings be- 
gan to intrude themselves, and had to be 
reasoned down. ‘‘ How foolish Iam! I 
ought to be so proud and content. See 
what these people think of Philip. How 
they listen to him, and defer to him, and 
how well they think we suit each other! 
No one here knows as much as he does. I 
only hope I am clever enough for him, or,” 
with a sigh, ‘‘ that he is not too clever for 
me.” 

The aspiration was breathed rather late 
in the day. A very few weeks only had 
transpired before it was terribly palpable 
to her poor, dazed, bewildered vision that 
she had taken a false step, that she had 
seen her betrothed confronted only with 
his own contemporaries and inferiors, that 
he had by them been placed on a pedestal 
—shown only in one, and that the most 
favorable light—and, in short, that she 
scarcely knew him, and that every day she 
knew him better she liked him less. 

Here was a pretty state of things. 

The wedding-day drew on; for, alas! 
there was nothing to wait for. Friends 
and relations might wonder and stare, and 
throw up their hands, and turn up their 
eyes; but the point was, they could do 
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nothing. Honor, as we have said, was the 
one tough fiber in Ada’s otherwise gentle 
and yielding nature, and honor sealed her 
lips. She had made her bed, and would lie 
on it. 

No one, indeed, hinted at anything else 
until the very week before the date fixed 
for the ceremony, at which time the lady's 
former guardian, the Sir George Lyttlemore 
above mentioned, returned from his trip on 
the Mediterranean, and to his consterna- 
tion beheld his ward’s betrothed. 


He had given his consent; that is to say, 
he had been informed of the engagement, 
and had regarded it as a good joke, never 
likely to be anything more; but he had 
been busy at the time (for which he heart- 
ily blamed himself afterwa-d), and had 
thrust the letter into his pocket, to be re- 
plied to at a more convenient season. That 
season came at another busy opportunity— 
if one may use such an expression. As 
applied to Sir George, it meant that when 
a busy fit was on the worthy baronet, he 
seized the opportunity and made the most 
of it. A whole pile of letters were dis- 
patch d bearing on as many different sub 
jects; and that relating to little Ada, as he 
was wont to style his old friend Dick Cam- 
pion’s orphan, was the last of the bunch. 
He was bound to make it short and sweet. 
‘Must say I am glad, and all that,” he 
cogitated. ‘* My own girls have done well; 
I hope Dick’s has not made a fool of her- 
self.” And without, it must be owned, 
uttaching any very special value to the 
words, he added the ‘‘God bless you, my 
dear, and grant you every happiness,” 
which almost read like a death-knell in 
poor little anxious Adu’s ears, she, by the 
time it arrived, having begun, sad to tell, 
to repent. 

But it was one thing to say *‘ God bless 
you, my dear,” and thus indorse, as it were, 
an easy approval of an engagement al- 
ready concluded, while the writer was 
sailing dreamiiy about the blue bay of Na- 
ples, surrounded by scenes and people who 
had no connecting links between them and 
his English home, with all its associations, 
claims and ties, and it was another to be 
brought face to face with tue reality on bis 
return to the old hall, and to find installed 
at his nearest neighbor’s, Walter Cam. 
piou’s (Ada’s uncle and aunt with whom 
she lived), a black-coated doo, with a lugu- 
brious countenance, a hot hand, and a 
shockingly cut head of long, black hair, 
who was presented to him as the future 
husband of pretty, cheery little Ada, the 
nicest little girl he knew—now that he had 
time to think about her. 

Sir George was a choleric man. He 
shook with passion. 

‘* By George, it makes me so mad I’m not 
safe to be in the same room with him. I 
tell you I’m not,” he confided to his friend 
and ally, Charlie Drinkwater, when he and 
Charlie were alone that evening. *‘ School- 
master or not, I know a gentieman when | 
see him; and there are as many gentlemen 
among schoolmasters as other people, 
of course. I never gave it a thought but 
that somebody had taken care the child 
was in decent society. Goodness! How 
she must have been neglected to take up 
with a lout like that! I shall never forgive 
myself. A sulky brute without a word to 
say, and aclaw of a hand that I hate to 
think of. There’s my Nelly, now,” con- 
tinued the speaker, whose bosom had been 
bursting with a variety of emotions, which 
until now had had no possibility of finding 
Vent; ** there’s my Nelly. I went to see her 
before I came here—more’s the pity, as it 
has let this wretched business run on till 
it’s too late to stop.it. Well, I thought I 
must just see Nelly by the way, and so I 
Stopped a couple of nights with them at 
their place in the Midlands. Ido assure 
you, Charlie, that girl is in perfect clover. 
Jack Ashby is as good a fellow as ever 
lived; family prayers, you know; goes to 
church twice of a Sunday—give you my 
word he does; no billiards, no anything 
on that day; and he and Nelly walk across 
the fields with the church folks, singing. I 
tell you I never knew anything pleasanter. 
Nice little ivy-covered building; nice sen- 
sible young person; came in to supper in 
the evening, and talked about the schools 
with Nelly. Iasked.him here by the way. 
I knew his people long ago, it seemed. 
Well, to return to the Ashbys, such a goo 


house, such stables, such gardens, every- 
thing so comfortable. And she drives her 
high steppers—as pretty a pair as you could 
see anywhere; and he has his stud—a 
very fair lot in good,working order, 
aud some nice dogs in the kennels. 
His covers are excellent, I’m _ told, 
and all seemed so _ thriving, and 
well locked after; it was quite a treat to go 
about through the places. Then, for so- 
ciety, they are in one of the best neighbor- 
hoods you could find, as neighborhoods go. 
Half a dozen capital houses within reach. 
No one down yet, of course; but in an- 
other month they will all be there. There 
were some nice people in the house. Cobbet 
was there, and the Ellersleys, and some 
more arrived as 1 was leaving. And there 
was Nelly in the thick of it all, looking so 
jolly and bonnie, up to everything, enjoy- 
ing her life, doing her duty in her proper 
sphere. She has her schools and her old 
women, too, mini you, and is in and out of 
her cottages, just as I remember my poor 
mother used to be. Ob! Nelly is a good 
girl, and does what's right; that she does! 
Now, that’s what I call the life of a Chris. 
tian gentlewoman, a good wife, a good 
mother. Well, well, that’s yet to come,” 
with alaugh. ‘‘ But what I want to say 
is,” dropping his voice again, ‘‘ why could 
not that poor silly little thing cf Dick’s 
have done as well? She is better looking 
than Nelly. She is sharp enough. What 
has she been thinking of to fling herself 
away on that lump of poor yeast? It 
seems to me as if Dick Campion’s ghost 
would rise to reproach me, if I could see 
my own daughter enthroned in luxury, and 
his carried off by a pauper, who whips 
httle boys!” 

His companion smiled. 

**Now, I put it fairly to you, Drink- 
water,” continued Sir George. ‘* You see 1 
am not a bit wagm. I am just stating the 
plain facts of the case. Do you think I am 
justified in allowing this vile marriage to 
goon?” 

‘* How ure you to stop it?” 

‘* Aye, that’s it! HowamI? That’s the 
very point. I ought to stop it, somehow, 
and be hanged, if | know how! ’Tis a» 
infernal shame! That’s whatitis. To leta 
sweet girl like that shut herself up into a 
cloister with a fellow called Onion”— 

‘Unwin, Lyttlemore, Unwin. Draw it 
mild, my dear fellow. The name is good 
enough”— 

‘‘Good enough for him. You are right 
there. And good enough for a place called 
a Close, too. I know what a close is. 
I’ve seen ’em in Edinburgh. We were 
quartered there in tbe Castle for a year, 
and we had to go down through the 
‘closes’ of the old town to get to the new. 
By George! I know what a ‘close’ is. 
And to think of my poor little Ada being 
condemned to live in a kennel like that!” 


‘*Well, kennel—hum! There are kennels 
and kennels,” quoth Charlie. ‘‘I have 
heard people say there was a good deal of 
kennel about Lyttlemore Hall”— 

“*T tell you,” cried Sir George, almost 
fiercely, ‘‘ you may pervert and misconstrue 
my words if you like, but I would rather 
live with my dogs in their quarters, breath- 
ing the pure, sweet, country air, than be 
immured in the little, narrow, dirty close 
of a town like Longminster, where this poor 
girl is to be taken next week.” 

‘*And where a good many other girls 
would be ready enough to be so taken,” 
observed Charlie, coolly. ‘‘I don’t say 
the place or the life would suit you or me; 
but the head-master of Quirinal College, 
with a good house, and seven hundred @ 
year is no! a bad match, as matcnes go,for 
a merely nice lo>king,lady-like girl; and if 
she likes the man”— 

‘**T tell you she does not like him.” 

His friend laughed. 

* ** What are you laughing at?” demanded 
Sir George, with increasing ire. ‘:Iam not 
laughing, I can tell you. Of course if she 
liked the man”— 

He paused. 

** Well?” 

** Oh! of course I should have nothing 
more to say, though I should still bar the 
‘close.’ As to the ‘close’ ”— 

‘*My dear fellow, you are under a mis- 
take. The ‘ close’ of Longminster Cathedral 
isno more like one of the ‘ closes’ in the old 








town of Edinburgh than it is like this 





house of yours. If Unwin has a house in the 

‘close’ he is a lucky man; it is probably 

the best situation in the town.” 

** Very likely,” said Sir George, bitt erly. 

‘*The best in the town; it may easily be 

that. Think of-having to live ina town!” 
Drinkwater shrugged his shoulders. 

What could one say to such a man? 

‘*And when [think of my Nelly,” con- 

tinued poor Sir George, whose ideas, to tell 
the truth, were somewhat inclined to runin 
one groove, ‘‘ when I think of all about her 
being so suitable, so comfortable, so right 
in every way, andof Emily as well. Emily 
is uncommonly well off, too. I assure you 
though, Walter Blewitt is not quite so 
much to my taste as Jack Ashby; still, be 
pleases Emily. I have not a word against 
him (queer tempered beggar; but she does 
not see that); but this of Ada’s is different, 
I tell you, Charlie, she hates the man; and 
by Jove, I honor her for it!" 

‘* Perhaps it might be as well not to tell 
her so much, however,” rejoined Charlie, 
dryly, ‘‘ and I think, in your place, I should 
be chary of taking other people into con- 
fidence also. Supposing you are right—I 
am not prepared to say whether you are or 
not—but for the sake of argument, suppos- 
ing you are, what is to be done?” 

Sir George’s countenance fell. 

‘* Nothing, 1 suppose,” he said shortly, 
and dropped the subject. 

‘“T had him there,” quoth Charlie, the 
astute and worldly-wise, to himself. ‘I 


query? If I had not, it would have been 
all over the place in no time. Good fel- 
low, but hasty. Apoplexy by-and-by. In 
another twerty years or so. Now, why 
on earth should he make it such a matter 
of life and death, whether this little slip of 
an Ada trundles off with the Don, or not? 
I dare say the Don’s well enough. Lyttle- 
more exaggerates. He has married his own 
girls well, and his conscience is tender on 
that score. As old Sydoey Smith observes, 
he is ‘the slave of a pampered conscience.’ 
It seems to him that every girl he has to 
do with ought to marry a Jack Ashby 

Nelly Lyttlemore drew a prize in the lot- 
tery, certainly; bwt that aint to say there’s 
a prize for every one who putsin. More- 
over, the girl’s not his own, and her peo- 
ple are satisfied; Dick Campion is in his 
grave, and as to its being either Lyttle- 
more’s affair or mine, I don’t see.” 

But neither had he seen a pale face, with 
dark rims round the eyes, which, with its 
look of helpless appeal, had remained be- 
fore the eyes of honest Lyttlemore through- 
out all the interview above recorded. 


The next day St. George began again, 
sore from fresh grievances. ‘ 

‘*The very way the fellow sits, looking 
at us each in turn, without opening his lips, 
is enough for me!” he cried. 

‘*T am not critical, but I hate to see a 
fellow so completely out of it that he can’t 
say avything when a subject’s started. I 
did but ask him the simplest question about 
a puppy, and he did not know what I was 
talking about! I doubt if he knows what 
a puppy is! It makes me so beastly nerv- 
ous that I don’t know what | am sayinz, 
and rip out with anything that comes into 
my head, and then laugh like a lunatic. 
That’s not the worst, either. I am soafraid 
of hurting poor dear little Ada’s feelings, 
that though my fingers itch to take the oaf 
by his great red ears and pitch him out of 
the window, I only grow more and more 
affectionate every minute. 

** You should just hear me! Its ‘Unwin’ 
this, and ‘ Unwin’ that, though my tongue 
cleaves to the roof of my mouth every time 
I say it. And I have invited him to stop 
with me here, too. Yes, I have. I heard 
my own voice giving the invitation. I can- 
not imagine what I shall do next. The fel- 
low acts upon me like a nightmare. I don’t 
know what | am saying, or doing, or think- 
ing, when he is in the room, and while lit- 
tle Ada sits by with her eyes upon the 
ground, taking no heed of any one, and— 
and’’— He broke off short. 

“TI thought as much,” noted Charlie 
Drinkwater, very quietly to himself. ‘I 
suspected it before; now I know.” 

Whatever the knowledge was, it was 
shared by nobody else. 

‘*Don’t you think this marriage is being 
rather hurriedly concluded, ma’am?” sug- 





gested the bride elect’s late guardian, one 


think I have muzzled him with that last . 


morning, seizing an opportunity when he 
and the lady’s aunt were alone in the room. 
‘*T seem hardly to have had time to look 
about me since I came home, and I hear 
that the—the wedding” with a gulp, ‘‘is to 
take place next week.” 

‘Next Tuesday, yes,” replied Mrs. Cam- 
pion, cheerfully. ‘They only waited for 
you to come home, and you see it has been 
p»stponed once. I hopeall will go off well 
on Tuesday.” 

‘**T hope so, [am sure,” replied Sir George, 
dolefully. Then he played with his watch- 
chain. ‘If it is not being too inquisitive, 
may I ask, do you—ah—personally approve 
the match ?” 

The color slightly rose in Mrs, Campion’s 
cheek. This was more than she had bar- 
gained for. Personally she not only disap- 
proved, but was disgusted and dismayed; 
but then the thing was done; there was no 
help for it; the best must be made of the 
bad job, and the world, at least, must not 
be let into the secret of her own and others’ 
feelings on the subject. 

‘*T cannot help suspecting,” proceeded 
the speaker, who had never in his life before 
shown so much penetration, “I cannot 
help suspecting that we feel alike as regards 
Unwin.” 

‘*T am afraid so,” murmured Mrs. Cam- 
pion. 

** How could she take him?” burst forth 
Sir George. 

‘* How could she?” echoed his companion. 

** Such a lout!” 

‘*Such a very plain man!” 

‘**Such an ill-tempered brute!” 

** Such very peculiar manners!” 

‘* Beastly clothes!” 

** Dirty boots!” 
‘* Eats horribly!” 

** And spills the food on the table-cloth!"’ 

Thus the duet went on. 

Then the bass voice struck another note. 

**Can nothing be done to stop it, my dear 
Mrs. Campion?” 

‘*My dear Sir George, I was about to 
ask you the same question.” 

**Can you not speak to Ada!” 


But to this Ada’s aunt would by no 
means consent. Ste was ready and willing 
to join in everything else, in denuncia- 
tions against the folly of the union, in 
picking to pieces the bridegroom, and la- 
menting; over {the bride, but as to doin 
anything, she was muzzled as Sir George 
had been by the suggestion. It sent a cold 
shiver through her. 

One other person was applied to, and 
with the same results. 

‘Poor, dear little Ada!” cried pretty Mrs. 
Ashby on receiving a letter by the early 
post on the following day. “If Papa is 
right, Jack, this realy is a dreadful thing. 
Do you think Papa’s right? I am sure I 
hope to goodness not. He says he is con- 
vinced that Ada is miserable, and would 
give anything to break off the engagement, 
but as she has never said anything, nobody 
will say anything to her. Poor little thing! 
But what can 1 do? Papa begs me to do 
something, and I am not even there! How 
could I gu, even if I wished? It would 
seem so odd, so strange. And naturally the 
uncle and aunt, who ought to be the chief 
people consulted, would think it was no 
business of mine.” 

Then she paused, while Jack looked 
serious, and, like a wise man, said 
nothing. 

‘If she had only come here asl asked 
her in August,” murmured his wife pres- 
ently; and he knew she was thioking of 
that nice young squire who had been with 
them then, and who would have suited Ada 
down to the ground. 

‘If she had only come to us instead of 
going to those horrid Winters, she would 
never have met this Mr. Unwin, and we 
might bave had her settled near here.” 

“Ah! I guessed as much!” observed 
Jack. ‘Well, of course ; could anything 
have been better? Could there be a better 
husband than Frank Penticott.” 

‘*T have never seen him tried.” 

‘Nor anyone whom he would have more 
certainly fallen in love with than Ada Cam- 
pion?” 

** What do you propose to do now?” 

**That is the thing. There is no hope 
for Frank if this marriage goes on.” 

** Certainly not.” 











‘The thing would be ‘to break it off,” 
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“* Certainly.” 

“Oh! Jack! car’t you help me? Can’t 
you think of something—anything? Here 
is poor litle Ada marrying a man she does 
not care for just because she can’t get out 
of iv” — 

‘* How did she get into it?” 

“She isso kind and so tender-hearted 
she could never bear to hurt any one’s feel- 
ings, and I suppose when he asked her 
point-blank—hbe had no right, no business 
to ask her!”—cried she, with indignation. 
‘He knew, as every one did, that Ada 
never could say ‘ No.’”’ 

‘** She wust be an uncommonly silly girl!” 
observed Mr. Ashby, dispassionately. 

“* Jack, how cruel! How unfeeling! Can 
you not understand? There are some 
women 80 amiable and so unselfish that 
they really do noc know what they like or 
what they want until they first find out 
the inclinations of those about them. Ada 
was always one of these. She would 
adapt herself to the humors of an ogre if 
he had her ear; and those she really likes, 
or loves, or respects, may do almost any- 
thing they choose with her.” 

* Why, then, sbe will be happy enough 
with the Uawinos.” 

‘** Spe will never let any one know if she 
is not,” replied Nelly, sorrowfully. ‘‘ Papa 
is right there. I know Ada’s look when 
she is being tyrannized over; and, even as 
a child [I never could bear to see it. She 
never spoke, she just went about as usual, 
and I don’t think she even cried in secret; 
but her little white face—I can see it now.” 

“IT am really awfully sorry for her, if 
she is in trouble,” said Jack, after a pause. 
** But I must say I think your father might 
have gone to some une else about it. There 
is her aunt” — 

**Oh! Mrs. Campion would be frightened 
out of her wits. The idea of her stopping 
@ marriage. She would almost as soon ap- 
pear in a divorce court.” 

** There’s the uncle?” 

‘* He does not care twopence about Ada. 
He would pooh-pooh tne idea of interfer- 


** Sir George himself, then?” 

“An! if Papa would! 1 wonder why he 
doesn’t?” 

‘It seems to me anyway, that you are 
not the person,” procecded Jack, in a very 
decidea, conclusive tone. ** You are not up 
to much at present; you are not fit to go 
to the wedding, and I am quite certain you 
ought not to be bothered and worried by 
other people’s concerns just now. If you 
like, | witl write to your father ”— 

** No, no. Let me write.” 

* Write then; but mind no offering any- 
thing more. No suggestions of going 
there. Tell him I forbid your stirring hand 
or foot in the matter.” 

**Must I really, Jack?” And somehow 
the probibition was a mighty relief, and no 
voice emunated from that quarter to delay 
tne fatal hour. 

** Yes, the wedding takes place on Tues- 
day,” said Miss Unwia, in her quick, busi- 
néeaslike accents, when questioned on the 
suoject. ‘‘ Weare going, of course. We 
have refused to be bridesmaids, as Susan 
and I have quite made up our minds that 
weare tco vid to be bridesmaids sgain; 
besides which, the dresses, you know, are 
always so useless afterward. Bridesmaids’ 
dresses would ve absurdly smart for any- 
thing we ever go to, 60 we have each gota 
sensiole gown, the kind of thing we always 
Wear, aud there is an end of it. No one 
wul be looking at us. Indeed, I very near- 
ly excused myself from going at ail, as it 
is our work party afternoon, and | par- 
ticularly wished to be there; but Mother 
thought that Philip might be hurt; so 1 

have given way.” 

** You have been busy turning out of the 
house, have you not?” 


‘*That’s nothing,” replied Jane, with a 
slight frown. ‘‘ We have always thought 
it likely that our brother would marry some 
day; and Mother’s furniture was stored, all 
ready, in case he did; so we had nothing to 
do but get it out. We have been fortunate 
in finding a house so near Philip, so that 
there has been really very little trouble. 
Ob! weare right enough!” significantly, 

Her friend understood. It was the 
brother, not the sisters, who stood in need 
of pity. 

* Well, we must do the best we can with 





her,” was the rueful conclusion of Ada’s 
future mother-inlaw. ‘The marriage 
is none of our seeking. Everybody knows 
that. But if it’s to be it’s to be, and 
none can binder it. I only hope she will 
not be above consulting us as to poor 
Philip’s little ways aod comforts, and tak- 
ing a word of advice now and again. The 
servants know what suits him, and if they 
are not intefered with, they will get along 
well enough. I mean to keep an eye upon 
them. If they suppose there will be no one 
to see who goes in and out of that back 
door, after next Tuesday, they will find 
themselves mistaken. ‘Tis lucky we are 
just where we are; another hundred yards 
or 80, and I could have seen nothing! To 
be sure [ must warn Ada to be on the 
watch, too; but then if she is up-stairs, or 
in her store-room”— 

**She will be mueh more l:kely gadding 
about to tenvy parties and dinner parties.” 

‘*Dinner parties! Nonsense. What are 
you talking about?” said a harsh voice in 
the doorway. ‘‘I hate dinner parties. I 
have had nothing but dinner partying for 
he last sixt weeks. If you think you are 
going to let me in for mure dinner parties.” 

‘* We, my dear Pnilip. We let let you in 
for dinner partying!" cried both ladies to- 
gether, in accents of such repudiation as 
needed nothing more. 

‘* You mean that Ada will?” said he. 

They looked at each other. 

A grim smile dawned on Mr. Unwin’s 
face. 

** ] think—not,” was all he said. 

It was a nice lookout altogether for 
everybody; wasit not? After all, what a 
very little thing it was which smashed the 
whole machinery, that nothing else, it 
seemed, could have stopped. 


It was but a child’s finger, a digit not an 
inch long, which all unconsciously tore 
asunder the web tww foolish persons had 
spun around themselves—a web which all 
the prudent and cautious lookers-on durst 
not for their lives attempt to touch. 

The mesh was being woven closer and 
closer day by day. 

It almust seemed to stifle the betrothed 
couple in its noiwome folds, and yet no one 
took any apparent heed. 

The gentile, loving girl, whose only fault 
lay in not being made of stronger fiber and 
firmer mold, the good and clever man, 
who, lacking the amenities of life, yet pos- 
sessed beneath the surface much that was 
worthy of honor and esteem—each had 
made a fearful blunder; and, but for the 
babble of an infant, might have blundered 
into lifelong misery. 

It was the wedding eve. 

The day had been one of dazzling bright- 
ness; and, as it drew on to a close, the 
glorious sunlight still flooded the landscape 
on every sive. Wood-pigeons cooed in 
the woods, insects fluated up and down in 
the balmy atmosphere, and Ada, tired and 
weary of the preparatory bustle witbin 
doors, and oh! so tired and weary of her 
own sad thoughts, wandered out as far as 
she durst go, to be alone, and hide her 
pale, meek face from prying eyes. 

Scarce knew she which way she went. 
A little foc tpath led into a spinney, and 
lost itself amid mossy undergrowth, where 
the blue-belils had been rampant in tne 
spring. 

Here she sat down to rest. 

So long and silently she sat, and so mo. 
tionless was the bowed figure, that a wood- 
pecker, whose afternoon meal had been 
suspended, resumed its tapping of the hol- 
low oak under which she sat, and a little 
rabbit calue and nibbled grasses quite 
close at hand. 

Then another sweet form drew near, 
that of Bobby Bunting, the keeper's little 
son, a curly-headed urchin dear to Ada’s 
heart; and now a fat, brown morsel of a 
haud stole into hers. 

** He’s here,” said Bobby, encouragingly. 
‘*He’s here, just behind you. He's a 
watchin’ you now,” and he looked over the 
young lady's shoulder at some one beyond; 
but he could not have looked very far, for 
the pupils of his blue orbs were large, and 
there was a smile on his rosy mouth. 

The hand he held trembled. 

“Don’t cry,” said Bobby; and, for the 
information of the unknown, he added, 
**She’s crying,” with the solemn interest 
peculiar to hia age, 





Then he let go Ada’s hand, and took an- 
other. 

‘*Come,” he said, ‘‘you tell her to be 
good. You’re the gentleman she’s going 
to marry; aint you?” 

And then, dear me! I almost fear to tell 
what happened next. 

Recollect that the girl was uearly 
broken-hearted, that she had borne her 
bitter burden of regrets and misgivings 
and ever-growing horror of the future all 
in silence and apart for days and weeks, 
that she was already weeping and found 
weeping, and do not be too hard upon her 
when you hear that, when the little inno- 
cent, Clear voice rang out in its childish ac- 
cents, ‘* You’re the gentleman she’s going 
to marry,” poor Ada cried out all at once: 
** On! Sir George, do marry me! do marry 
me!” and fairly flung‘herself into his honest 
arms ere he knew that be had held them 
open to her. 

** My poor girl!” he ejaculated, and had 
no breath for another word. 

** Do marry me!” pleaded Ada, in a loud, 
sobbing whisper, while she still clung to 
him, as though sue feared her only sup- 
port would fail. ‘* Oh! do, do marry me! 
Iam so wretched. lam so miserable. I 
don’t know what todo. Dotakeme! Do 
love me! Do marry me!” 

** My child! My little Ada!” 

**Ou! forgive me, furgive me,” she went 
on. ** It has all been so dreadful, and I did 
not know. I did not mean any harm; but 
it was so wicked of me. 1 thougut, {| hoped 
he would give over caring tor me; and I 
think he has. I am sure he has, only no 
one will speak, and I don’t know what to 
do. Youloveme. I know youdo. And 
—and—Oh! do marry me!” 

It appeared to be her one idea. 

‘God bless my soul!” exclaimed Sir 
George. But he did .not need to be urged 
furiher. 

“God bless you, my darling,” cried he, 
next ;gand it was avery different benediction 
from that which had been dispatched trom 
the blue bay of Naples. ‘*God bless you 
my darling! I'll marry you, by Juve! I will. 
I—I—’pon my word, what sn ass I have 
been never to think of that before. Why, 
of course, I'll marry you, Ada, my pretty 
little dear; why, 1 love you with all my 
beert. Goodness! That I should never 
huve thought of it till now. Another day 
and it would have been too late. Jt makes 
me hot and colu to think of it. Tnere~—- 
there—” soothingly. ‘*There now, my 
little girl, it’s all right now. You have 
come to me, and by George I'll see you 
through, I will. I'll never let you 
go, nuw I have got you. Poor little 
thiog! Poor httle thing!” kissing tenderly 
the wet and glistening cheeks. ‘Cheer 
up, my little birdie; you shall have a nest 
to creep inte as warm and softas such a 
poor, frightened little thing need wish for. 
Aye, trust me; I'll make you happy; see if 
Idon’t. Ha! Charlie, my boy,” in exult- 
ing parenthesis, l’d like to see your face 
and the Oniou’s now.” 

A month later and Charlie had the full 
account frum himself. 


** It wasthe neatest thing you ever knew; 
but, by George, it was a close shave,” he 
said. ‘*How nobody ever came to tuink 
of it before, [ cannot imagine, for nosooner 
had it entered Ada’s head than it flusned 
on me hke lightning, too. Well, you 
know, it was by the merest chance we met. 
1 had never intended to speak to her; but 
tnat monkey—I gave him twenty pounds, 
aud put it in the savings bank tor the htue 
beggar, I did—that sprat of a Booby Bunt- 
ing, he had followed ker, too, and sume- 
tubing he said made the pvor cuild cry, and 
then, says Bobby to me, ‘ You are the gen- 
Ueman that’s going to marry her.’ Well, 
that unloeked the fountain. Goodness! 
You never saw a girl so beside herself, and 
itall came slap out then and there. People 
may say what they like. Don’t you go 
and set ’em right, mind. Thanks; I can 
trust you; but to you I'll tell the honest 
truth, Charlie; and the truth is this, before 
Heaven,” raising his hand with solemn em- 
phasis, ‘‘ before Heaven, if she had not 
asked me, I never should have thought of 
it.” 

“TI understand.” 

‘So then, I took her off to London, 
straight away that evening. There was a 
hue and cry, you remember, when 








the bride was missing. She was 
safe at my sister’s while I went to 
get the special license; that’s where she 
was. We were made one the first thing 
next morning; ard iet me tell you, old fel- 
low, we are one—one in everything, she and 
I; and one we shall be all our lives. Why, 
we were made for each other; and the lit- 
tle thing is as happy as a summer day 
again. The Onion’s content too, i hear, 
though he gives out I played him a shabby 
trick. Soldid. I’m not saying I didn’t. 
Mind you say I did too, Charlie, where- 
ever you hear it spoken of. Drop on me 
as hard as you please, the harder the bet- 
ter. But don’t forget you’re booked to 
come to Lyttlemore at Christmas; and to 
yourself I don’t mind owning—mind, it’s in 
your ear—that it was not my doings at all. 
Give you my word, Charlie, that, if she 
hadn’t asked me, I never should have 
thought of it!” 

And this was the true story of Ada’s mar- 
riage. 

CRANBROOK HALL, Essex, ENGLAND. 





PUZZLEDOM. 





Vomvmumveations for thia department should be ad- 
areseed * fuszies.” THE INDEPENDENT, .vew York. 





PECULIAR ACROSTIG, 


Selected. 
* #0 40 4 * 
* * O * 0 # & 
* «40 4 0 * * 
* * 0 * O * * 
* «£0 # O & & 
*» * 04 O & & 
* *+ 0 * O * # 


Across: 1. Pain of conscience proceeding 
from guilt; 2, voyages; 3%, suffused; 4, cau- 
tious to avoid harm; 5, debases ; 6, Those who 
offer sacrifices; 7, enduring without murmur- 
ing. 

The third line read down, and the fifth, will 
give two words meaning ‘* tu free from.” 

Cyri. DEANE, 


ACCENT PUZZLE, 


1. A month; aecent differently, and make it 
grand, 

%. To implore earnestly; accent differently, 
and make it a praciice of magic. 

8. A summary of laws ; accent differently, and 
make to dissolve food. 

4. Often recurring; accent differently, and 
make vo visit often. . 

6. Without defect; accent differently, and 
make compleie, 

6. Exireme anguish; accent differently, and 
inflict pain. 

ANAGRAMS. 


. Blave in net. 
. Pied mice. 
Poinss to. 

. Roofs met. 

. Met in a pit. 
. Tiny tree. 

. It laces, 

. I steal city. 
. Ten spiders, 
10. Most reach. 
11, A spider. 
12. My calm rites. 


C@eOnNocrone 


E. W. C, 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
In fever, but not in pain. 
In sbower, but not in rain. 
In murder, but not in kill, 
Io farming, but uot in till. 
In clatter, but not in din. 
In bopper, but not 1n bin, 
In fodder, but not in hay. 
In focus, but not in ray. 
In jolly, but not in glad. 
Io mourning, but pot in sad. 
In rea), but not in true. 
In yellow, but not in blue. 
Hurrah ! 
H. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 18T. 
OHARACTEBIATIC INITIALS, 
1, George Jeffreys. 
2. David Giasgow Farragut. 
8. James Kent. 
4. David Hume, 
5. Sydney Smith, 
6, Samuel Gridley Howe. 
7. Robin Hood. 
8. Helen Jackson. 
9. Ehzabeth Fry. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
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WOUND?D SOLDIER FOUND 
— RELIEF 


Fiemineton, N J., Oct. 3ist, 1885. 

Des. Srankey & PatEn.—Dear Sirs :—Your 
letter under the date o* October 25 bh came to 
hand hast ev: ning and I hasten to reply. 

Iam sorry you felt it needful to ask ‘ per- 
mission ” todo athing so obviously right, and 
a thing that Iam mvself doing at every favora- 
ble opportunity—viz., etate for the benefit of 
other sufferers what Compound Oxygen has 
done for me, 

You certainly and most cheefully have my 
unqualified permission to use any information 
concerving my case that you have, or that [ can 


ive. 
. W bat it did for me is so remarkable that it is 
with diffidence I tell the whole truth, except 
where I am well known, 

Duriog the war, at the battle of Fredericks- 
burs, a minie ball wen" crashing through my 
spine lengthwise, passing, the surgeons said. as 
close to spinal cord as it could and not sever 1f, 
Inflammation was only kept down by treatment 
with ice in Washington for a month afterwards, 

By spells since, and sometimes for about a 
year together, the sufferiug has amounted to 
extreme agony, so great that insanity, it seems, 
must have been the resujt had I no been quieted 
with morphine before I got the Compound Oxy- 
gen. The last ** pull” I had (and [ had them 
at intervals of abou’ two years) ended with the 
use of Compound Oxygen im the summer of 


2. 

Tne day the Compound Oxvgen came I was 
not able to sit up to have my bed made, 20 sat 
up in bed to inbale, and thonght as I did so, 
“ Sold again ; This will amount to nothing.” 

However, determined to follow directions, I 
inhaled again in the evening, and instead of six 
doses cf —— that evening, as on the even- 
ing before, I only took one small dose, and 
slept more than usual and beller. The next 
night took no morphine and slept good eight 
hours, and in less than a week I rode outin a 
carriage two or three miles, and 1n less than two 
weeks walked (on crutches) a quarter of a mile 
ata time. 

Like most of all who get up feeling ‘*s0 good,” 
but whose judgment is as feeble as the body, I 
would over-do and get down, but [ would get up 
almost as soon. These downs and ups covered 
& space of perbaps three months, since which 
time I have not been confined to the bed nor the 
bouse for a day ; but of course an injury so great 
is @ permanent one. Of such a nature is the in- 
jury, that at times (more likely after a spell of 
writing) any person standing close to me when 
I turn mv head slowly, can hear a grating sound 
simular to that produced byrubbing a knife on a 
whetstone, Of course such a mangling and 
tearing of the nerves centering (do they not?) 
along the spine leaves me in a constantly enfee. 
bled condition, but when the brain feels strained 
and the nerves sensitive, a fe v days’ use of the 
Compound Oxygen brings back (has every time 
80 f4~) an increase of vitality, and all the health 
that can be pu: into a body that hes been so 
harshly bandied, and much more than you doc- 
tors eucouraged me to hope for when I asked 

‘our advice concerning it. I regard Compound 
Oxygen as N wcure’s strong right hand for repair- 
ing bodilv waste and damage. 

Yours truly, (Rev.) J. O. SuNDERLIN, 

A treatise of nearly two hundred pages ou 
Compou id Oxvgen will be sent free to anv ad- 
dress On application to Drs, StaRKEY & PaLen, 
1529 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa.—N. Y. Wit- 
ness. 


THE BEST HARNESS 


IN THE WORLD for the poney. The largest 
and best stock ever exhibited in the city,in all 
gcades aud tor all purposes. Being the only author- 
ized agente foc the sale of this make of harness, and 
beiieviax them to be superior w any in the market 
for the pamney J they cost, we call the attention of 
those in wsnt to oursto:k also, Horse Biankets and 
Lap Robes, in new styles, at vottom vrices, 


E.¥. WYER & CO., 
____ 61 and 63 Sudbury St., Boston. 


PERFECTION AT LAST! 
TWO NEW MACHINES 


FAMILY SEWING. 





The Siiger Manufacturing Company, 


Principal Office 
84 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





substitute for MOTITER’S 
Bein CHOLERA INFANT UM, 
we A and all diseases of children 





verywhere, T book “The 
fants,” MAILED FREE. 
1 A ON, Penta a 


STATEN ISLAND 








Fancy Dyeing: Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
47 North Eighth street, Philadel 
43 North Charles street, aaa 
Dye, Cleon and Refinish Dress Good 
roents. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without a 


Goods ved and returved by mai] and 6 Tews. 
B80 cal ‘or and delivered ‘ 
| wvered free within city Smita, 

‘ 





SPRING AND SUMMER, 1886. 


ACKETy 
ARHA 


CLOTHIERS. 


Old stand name * Baldwin” The Clothier. 


BROADWAY, CoR. OF CANAL ST,, N. Y. 


The largest and handsomest 
stock for Men, Boys or Children. 


THE LEADING ESTABLISH- 
MENT FOR LOW PRICES. 


Fashion Plate and Measurement 
Blank with full line of Samples, sent at 
request. 
NATUR E’S ter te sia tastrcen dusts 

CURE FOR cathartice was manufactured 


in 1844 for the use of the 
Physicians of the Metropolis. 
| It rapidly supplanted the 
r violent purgatives then in 
vogue, 8 now p bed 
2 RA 4 > 





Rg 


\ eS 


tones the stomach and gen- 
tly operates upon the bowels 
neutralizing the 11] effects o! 
indiscretions in eating or 
drinking. ite neat portable 


SELTZER 





ae) la c \ 
on é R \ v ¥. 
rm, inexpensiveness 
and ite prompt action render 


= « 
H h AKRRANT!S 

ick-neadac 8, SEUTZER APERIENT 

as indis: ensable an addition 

AND ¢ to the Houxehold Medicine 


Chest, as it is to the Travel- 

DYSPEPSIA er’s Outfit. Sold by Drug- 

Ak 2B @ gistocverywhere. 
Established Thirty Years. 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO. 
246 and 248 Sixth Ave., 


Corner 16th treet, NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE BEDDING, SPRING BEDS, 
BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS, 


DOWN QUILTS, CUSHIONS, ETC. 
Church Cushions a 8 pecialty. 


eSSRLUTEN 
oie 


fo ite 






R 
rom or Ne 
and c on aste-Kep ne 
who will pay trans- Bread Gem r. 


FLOUR=- as 


jetors, 
atertow, 
i 
For Sale by 


ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT, New York; 
JOHNSTON BROS., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PREXERVFS AND SOFTEN: THE LEATHER, FOR 
IT CONTAIN H 


e quantity. Use no other. 
©0., Menufacturers, Boston. 









(Open Fire Place and its Sur- 
roundings, containing illustra- 
j tions of the finest series of Fire 
Sal@ePlace Linings ever offered, 
Pamincluding designs by Elihu 
tap aes Vedder and other artists. 
Mailed free on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO. 





SILV ERWARE of 


regular quotations. 
Caeh paid for Sil- 
verware, Old Gold, 


DUPLIGAT 


WEDDING 
Diamondsand 
atches ually 


PRESENTS, “se: nix 
J, H. JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery, cor. Broome Street, N. Y. 


Fr. Beck & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


Biph Glass Wall Papers, 


JUST RECEIVED 
THE NEWEST DESIGNS AND COLORINGS IN 
English, French, German and 
Japanese Goods. 
Estimates and Special Designs 


Furnished for Entire 
Interior Decoration. 


ATTENTION I8 INVITED TO OUR 


ART NOVELTIES, 
ESPECIALLY MANUFAOTURED AND IMPORTED 
FOR THIS SEASON. 


GoLD MEDAL. Also, 


LINCRUSTA- 
WALTON, 


THE GREAT SANITARY 
WALL COVERING, 
IN MANY NEW DE- 
SIGNS, 
PLAIN 
AND 


DECORATED. 





nternational 
Health Exhibition, 
London, 1*64. 

WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS 
OF OUR MANUFACTURE FREE FROM ARSEN- 
Ic OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 

Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Corner 7th Ave, and 29th St. 
Branch Show Room, 
Corner 5th Ave. and 30th St. 





ee 


Manufacturers {§ a Sas 
NOVELTIES — | -. 
SPECIALTIES. |RA@Ee : 

A fall line of 
fine goods in 
beautiful colors 
for displays of 
all kinds. 

Display as- 
sortments from 
$5.00 to $250. 
ready to ship. 
We manu fac- 
ture only fine 
goods. 

FULL LINE OF 
Lanterns 


AND 


FLAGS. 


DETWILLER & STREET, Manufacturers, 


13 Dev St.. New York. 






B Ite merits asa WASH BLUE have been fu ly tes 
and encCorsed by thousands of housek rs. Your 





or ongh’ to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
£. 8. WILTSZRGEK, Prop.. 233 N. Second 8t., Phil., Pa. 





__ 52 & 54 Union 8t., - - Boston, Mass. 










is the Priestley Trake- Mark. 





g Simpson, and Ie Bouti'iier Bros. 


‘A SUMMER TRIP TO EUROPE. 


Thev are for sale by all the princips! dealers in the large cities, and in New York City by 
Lord & Teylor, Stern Brus,, Jachson’s Mourning Store, B. Altman & Co., Simpson, Crawford 





Svecial Attractions for Clergymen and Professional Men, 
THE STATE STEAMSHIP CO., 
SAILING BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW AND BELFAST, 
Offer the LOWEST CABIN rates of any line crossing the pitentis, eombined with excellent Cabin 


accora tons, fine Saloons an1 a livecal and substantial Bill of v 
ten a Toe ine is most popular with me-ubers of every profession, an 


partion for toe rot Gabi 
Excursiov 
For information snd 


emeut of peesize conte 


erage length of ocean voyage 
d patronized by Education 


apaetoos, wacording to lOCatiOn...ors0-.00-+00 co-sree GOO to $45:98 


‘acts. please ap oly to 


ADUTIN BALDWIN & CO» Gogoral sgoaps, No, 63 Brogdwas, Now York, 





S. Davis, Jr.'s, Cincinnati 


DIAMOND HAMS. 


For an -five Yeare this brand bas given satiafec- 
tion for the evenness and richness of its curing. 


Sow to Gook the Dian ond Ham. 


om obtain circulars 


RESSES and 

E, 

JOSEPH WATSON, 
- 19 Murray St., N. i. 


ADVEXTINE JUDICIOUSLY. 
The only way to do A +4 ts to cousuit LORD & 
THOMAS, Chicago, Il 


OPIUM be. Ses sk 


HOTELS. ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE. 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICE, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS 


TRAVEL. 
THE 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway 


18 THE 
POPULAR SHORT LINE. 


BETWEEN 


“ How to Cook 








Circular free. 




















Chicago, 

Maaison, tis, St. resi, 

Minnea Dulu 

Cedar Rapida, Des Moines, 

Council Bluffs, Omaha, 

ver, San 

and Portland, Oregon. 

Itruns daily through fost, Bapeess Trains equipped 


The Finest Palace Sleeping Cars, Peerless 
Patatial Dining Cars, Sup-rb tar- 
lor Chair Curs, HNlegant Day 
Coaches, 
and all known appliances that will contribute to the 


SAFETY, COMFORT, SPEED Aud LUXURY 
of epeon anes. Ite trains wake O E UNION DE. 
POT CONNECTIONS with trains of branch and con- 
necting Lines for ui] pointe of interest io 


Illinois, Iowa, Nebrasks, Wisvonsin, Min- 
nesota, Northern Mi ota, 


680 gan, ’ 
Colorado, Wyomin Montana, 
gy a 
tory, ali forn. 
ana Bridsh’ Columbia. 

It is the Tov riste’ Favorite Route to DENVER, end 
to the (amous HUNTING, FISHING and PLEASURE 
resorts of the 


ENCHANTED SUMMERLAND 
of the North and Northwest, and the 
GMLY ROWTE TG THE BLACK HILLS. 
“* THE SHORE LINE LIMITED” 
between Chicago, Milwaukee and Waukesha, and 


** THE SHORT LINE LIMITED " 
between Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis, are run 
vis. THE NORTHWESTERN. 

All Agents sell Tickets via this line. Meps, Rates, 
Guides, Time of Trains, and 91: information will oe 
promptly furnishel on application to any Ticket 
Agent, or to \. ’ 

General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO. 
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Fine Arts. 


NOTES. 


BY MRS, SOHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 





A number of important books of the kind 
which are to be considered works of art rather 
than works of literatare are announced for the 
coming winter, Messrs, Dodd, Mead & Co. wil) 
publish a folio volume, with drawings by Mr. 
Keuyoa Cox, illustrative of Roesetti’s ** Blessed 
Damosel.” The Messrs. Lippincott are prepar- 
ing one of similar size containing reproductions 
of the work of American figure painters. From 
the press of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will 
come a sumptuous large * Book of the Tile 
Club,” which will be looked for with interest by 
all who remember—and who does not?—the mag- 
azine,chapiers by means of which this genial as- 
sociation made itself known to tbe public two or 
three years ago. Mr. Hopkinson Smith bas 
written and illustrated a volume called * Well- 
worn Roads Traveled by a Painter in Search of 
the Picturesque,” the roads in question running 
far afield through Holland, Italy and Spain. 
Mr. Low, whoee illustrations to Keate’s “* Lamia” 
were the great success of the past season, 16 at 
work upon another poem by the same author, 
though I am not sure that it is expected to be 
ready for publication this year. The illustra- 
tions in all these volumes will be by one of those 
new photographic procerses which have been so 
wonderfully developed of late, The lover of the 
wood-engraver’s art, is, of course, better pleased 
when it is put toservice, feeling that then each re- 
production has a double value, a double charm. 
But the artist whose work is to be reproduced is 
all but'invariably in favor of the mechanical 
process, feeling that the main thing to be con- 
’ sidered is the truthful presentation of the orig- 
inal, and that photography can do this better 
than the beat wood-engrayer. Of course, in the 
mere fact that this can be said is implied the 
recent great advance in ‘ process” work, to 
which I have just referred. For, in the elder 
days of photoyraphy, the relations of color were 80 
falsified or obliterated that an artist was loath to 
submit to the camera anything but a work in 
black-and-white especially prepared for it, 
Some of the designs noted in the above 
list of forthcoming works are _ indeed 
in black-and white, those which in their 
original estate are strictly speaking, illus- 
trations. But the Tile-Club’s volumejand that 
of the figure-painters are to contain reproduc- 
tiona of pictures in oii and water-colors made 
without any thought of the camera. And they are 
said to be singularly faithful and beautiful in 
their interpretation of very subtle facts of col- 
or and tone. The evidence will seem convin- 
cing when I say that I have it from the lips 
of many of the artists represented, for there is 
no one more sensitive, more “difficult,” (in the 
expressive French sense of the word) more capa- 
tious, sometimes, than the painter whose de- 
signe are wo be indefinitely multiplied and whose 
colors are to be expressed in movochrome ; aud 
no one who has a better right to be! It is an 
agreeable experience to look forward to such 
works as these; to recognize that they will be 
addressed to a large popular audience at the 
Christmas season, and then to remember what 
was the character of our best ‘“‘Chrisumas 
book,” even a very few years ago. 


..».The recent death of Mr, Arthur Quartley 
must be recognized as a severe loss to American 
art. Our marine painters, strictly so-called in 
contrast to those who are more properly painters 
of the shore, are not very numerous ; and among 
them are few, indeed, whom we cau rank sc high 
as Mr. Quartiey. His painting of water—wLen 
his work is at ite best—ize marked by great truth 
of motion, andwhatI may call great truth of tex- 
ture. His seas are really wet, and really in 
movement; and his winds really blow, and his 
vessels really move. He had, moreover, a very 
keen eye for the diversities of color which the 
surface of water exhibits, and if he sometimes 
exaggerated them a little, his rendering 18 often 
marked by as much verisimilitude as beauty 
His technique was broad and vigorous, and grew 
in accomplishment from year to year. Indeed. 
as he died at the age of forty seven, we may be 
lieve that added opportunities would bave meant 
added power iu all direciions, 

It is sometimes said that the ‘best Ameri- 
cans” are those who are Americans by adoption 
only ; and Mr. Quartiey is an instance in point. 
No painter we have had has been more thorough- 
jy American than he, alike in education and in 
constant choice of theme. Yet he was born in 
Paris in 1839, and was thirteen years old ere he 
came to this country. His family was English 
and, I venture to imagine, of gentle blood. For 
I remember that last summer, when I was visit- 
ing the beautiful old priory church at Christ- 
church in Hampshire, my eye was caught by a 
mural tabiet, recording the death, in some long 
past year, of another ‘‘ Arthur Quartiey.” The 
Dame is Uncommon, and there was a double ia- 

ducement toconnect itwith our New York ar- 
tist ; for it seemed as though a family which had 
had its root here, right on the edge Of an emér- 
sid shore, with the brosd plue of the channel in 





the immediate foreground and the white cliffs 
of the Isle of Wight in the distance, might well 
have given birth to an artist whose love was es- 
pecially for the sea and whose eye was espe- 
cially open to its qualities of color. 

Mr. Quartley’s beginnings in art were made 
in the humble walks of the sign-painter, and, so 
far a6 I know, be developed into the admirable 
artist we loved by sheer force of native talent 
and industry, without any regular course of in- 
struction either at homeor abroad, His studio 
was filled with sketches and studi:s when he 
died, These are tu be sold at auction during the 
coming fal), and will, it isto be hoped, attract 
much attention from the public; especially as 
such minor works asthese often showed his 
talent to better advantage than his larger, more 
ambitious, pictures. 


.... It is one of the truisms of history that the 
greatest men, the noblest, worthiest citizens, are 
often ahead of their sge—that those who are 
hated, scorned, derided or persecuted in one gen- 
eration, becom>, when the lapse of time has 
proved their wisdom and their purity of motive, 
the revered and admired and beloved of another. 
In days when the world moved more slowly it 
often took a long time to complete a revolution 
of this sort; but in our day and land we repent 
and make atonement as quickly and eagerly as 
we sometimes fall into error. No stronger preof 
of this fact could be afforded than is given by 
the civic statues recently erected in Boston, or 
planned for the immediate future. How few 
years it is since to be an “* Abolitionist” in 
thought or word or deed was to be a terror to 
the Philistine, a by-word with the “ intellectual,” 
a dangerous madman in the eyes of the politi- 
cian, a fanatic to the mind of the phiiosopher, 
and—too oftep—an unchristian traitor in the 
speech of the pulpit! How short a time it is 
since the leader of the scorned and hated band 
was hounded through tbe streets of Boston, by 
a mob from which her ** best citizens” were not 
absent! And to-day whom is it that these citi- 
zens elect to honor? The bronze figure of Gar- 
rison has just been set up on Commonwealth 
Avenue ; and upon other sites it finds its kindred 
in the statues of Lincoln, of Sumner, of Andrew, 
of Harriet Martineau and of Mann, A figure of 
Theodore Parker is in prospect; and Colonel 
Shaw, at the head of bis Negro regiment, is 
being molded in bas-relief by Mr. St. Gauden 
for the entrance to the State House itself. 


.... The Rembrandt Club of Brooklyn is well 
known as an association devoted to the under- 
standing and the cultivation of the etcher’s art. 
it is interesting to note that it now proposes to 
do so nething direct aud practical for the en- 
couragement of native talent. It announces, 
that is to say, that it will give a prize of Bix 
hundred dollars for the best new plate etched by 
an American, the size to be not less than 10x15 
inches and the plate to remain the property 
of the club. One hundred impressions will be 
printed from it in its perfect state, and then 
after ‘* mutilation” «ne bundred more. Bub- 
jects of all kinds willbe in order and the lists 
will be open until the 20th of December. Mr. 
Hugh’ Boyd, of No. 179 Amity Street, Brook- 
lyn, will give any furtber Information that may 
be desired, 


Sanitary. 
HYDROPHOBIA AND ITS PRE- 
VENTION. 





Tue consideration which has been given, both 
by medical and popular journals, to bydropho- 
bia, during the last few months, arises from 
various causes. It is not only the intense sym- 
patby which so direful a scizure excites, 1s is 
not merely that the inves\igations mark another 
siage in the wonderful experiments of Pasteur. 
Besides all this, the entire parasi ic doctrine of 
disease is brought under trial iu very special re- 
lations. Also old questions as tu the uiagnosis 
of bydropbobia are again up fur consideration, 
It is to be remembered that there is w respectabie 
medical minority who look upon whut is caljed 
bydrophobia as a non-spscitic discase, having 
tetanus and some associated nervous symptoms ; 
but not in reality being a specitic disease. ‘The 
views of such were yuite forcibly stated about 
two years since by Dr. Duibs, of Philadelphia. 
Let a person be vadly bitten by a dog, and 
worked up into a state of nervous excit-ment by 
the fear that the dug was mad, and let tetanus 
occur, and it is not casy, from any subjective 
symptoms, to decide that the case was one of hy~ 
drophobia. This makes it ail the more desirable 
to discover the special microbe of bydrophobia, 
if such there be. 

From the personal statements of Veterinary 
Surgeon Billings and of Surgeon BSternverg of 
the Army, we now have a clear statement of 
Pasteur’s methods ; such, too, as ought to set at 
rest many of the adverse criticisms made. Pas- 
teur 18 an enthusiast, but it 1s the enthusiasm ef 
@ profound and untiring scientist. He may not 
always be wise in comments, but no one who has 
watched his thirty years of labor in this field. of 
study, doubts his ability as an experimenter or 





investigator. He has ‘had Titans to contend 
with, and has had to deal with facte which he 
could prove. His starting point is that the brain 
and spinal cord of rabid dogs contain the virus 
of hydrophobis, and that the disease may be 
transmitted by inoculation with this materia). 
In rabbits the inoculations cause the disease in 
greater intensity ; in monkeys there is a diminu- 
tion of virulence. He has found, not only that 
he can dimiuish the virulence in rabbits by suc- 
cessive inoculations, but also that the viruleace 
of the inoculating substances can be greatly 
modified by suspending the spinal cord in dry 
air. Pasteur bad, by bis metbod and by test of 
the animals afterward, proved that fifty dogs 
were unsusceptible before, on July 6th, 1885» 
he made his first experiment on man. Since 
then, up to June, he had inoculated 726 persons 
who had been bitten presumably by dogs suffer- 
ing from rabies. The deaths of the Russians 
bitten by wolves, and of two others are 
the only ones which have occurred. Pasteur 
does not, of courte, claim that all of these per- 
eons would have died of hydrophobia but for 
the inoculations, or that all the persons had 
actually been bitten by rabid dogs. He has to 
trust to the accounts of others iu many in- 
stances. But due care has been exercised to 
find out whether others bitten had died of hydro- 
phobia. ‘This certainly seems to be the fact in 
wome of the cases. Dr. Spitzka and others 
seem quite disposed to deal with Pasteur as if 
he were a mere excited experimenter, who needed 
to be restrained in his enthusiasm, Not so do 
the most learned medical men of England deal 
with him. They have appointed a commission 
notable for its scientific character. I'hey well 
know that no man of the present century has 
shed greater light upon some of the problems of 
disease. His studies of disease as related to 
minute forms of hfe extend far back, and have 
been the nucleus from which other investiga- 
tors have started. No one can read the bistory 
of his contests with Pouchet, Bastian and others, 
without realizing that he addresses himself to 
the defense as one equipped with a great army 
of facts. We hall never forget the discussion 
had at the International Congress of 1881, when 
he met in council and debate, and gave the rea- 
sons for his views, sustained by detailed facts. 
He shows io all his researches the caution 
ofan admirable investigator, He is less 
hkely to be carried away by an undue entbusi- 
asm than are those who have not kept pace 
with bacteriology to be incepable of weighivg 
with just balances bis conclusions. Whether the 
form of inoculation he proposes will be largely 
applicable, is a different question. But if, in one 
diseare after another, the center and cause of 
specificity can be established, we will be making 
great gains, lready the prophylaxis of disease 
has received such attention as to lead to the be- 
lief that we are able to limit many diseases, and 
80 to prevent epidemics, if not individual cares. 
Too much must not be made out of occasional 
failures. For instance, as to the recent fatal 
case in the bands of Pasteur, the London Lancet 
states that the patient came under treatment 
fourieen days after his bites, which were about 
the head and of an unusually severe nature, and 
that he early showed maniacal symptoms. In 
such cases, tetanus, erysipelas, or brain disease 
may destroy the patient as beyond the reach of 
protective inoculation. 








Biblical Research, 


Ir was a complaint of _Linneus, nearly a cen- 
tury and a half ago, that we are less acquainted 
with the natural history of Palestine than with 
that of the remotest parts of India. Happily, 
this is no longer true, from the fact, however, 
that in very recent times the various expeditions 
of exploration for the lost things of the Bibie, 
have devoted much attention to the fauna and 
flora of the country. In the recent contribution 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund to these 
branches of science, the flora of the Holy Land 
is shown to be made up of exceedingly diverse 
sections, Tune flora of the cuast is simply a re- 
production of that of Sicily, Greece, Asia Minor 
and northern Syria ; while those of the Lebanon 
mountains, of the region of Jerusalem, the de pres- 
sion of the Jordan valley, and the Kas:ern table- 
land, are to agreat extent distinct and character- 
istic. The section to the south of the Dead Sea is 
a striking example, where in the one little wadi 
of Zuweirah more than one hundred and sixty 
plants were collected, out of which only twenty- 
seven were forms common to Europe, while the 
great mass—one hundred and thirty-five species 
—are African, scarcely any of them ever enter- 
ing Europe at all, and many of them altogether 
local. Thirty-seven of the Ethiopian forms are 
also Indian plants. Two are worthy of men- 
tion: one, the papyrus plant, pow covers many 
acres in the marshes of Lake Huilch, afar in the 
north of the land! But it has long since ceased 
to exist in the borders of the Nile, being un- 
known further nortn than Jatitude seven degrees 
north on the White Nile—i. e.. in Ethiopia, The 
other is the Ausher of the Arabs, a species of 
gigantic asclepias, eccurripg on the north, west, 


and pour Of the Dead Sea, but not again til 





the borders of Nubia—a specially tropical plant. 
An ailied species in India furnishes the mudar 
of commerce, These facts raise the interest- 
ing question, How was this isolated region of 
the basin of the Dead Sea and the Jordan 
peopled by plants so peculiar and tropical? 
It lies nearly thirteen hundred feet below the 
level of the ocean, is hemmed in by two parallel 
mountain-rapges, rising between three and five 
thousand fect above the ocean, and is isolated 
from Nubia or Ethiopia by a sea and a desert, 
each of which would stand as an impassable 
barrier to migrating species of plants. And, be- 
tween the two, it is the Sahara rather than the 
Mediterranean that interposes the greater ob- 
stacle. There can be only one explanation. 
The plants now found in this profound chasm 
are survivals from geologic times, ages when the 
temperature in all this part of the world was 
tropical, and one and the same flora prevailed 
over the whole area from Ethiopia to Palestine. 
Now the superficial depovits in all Soutbern Pal- 
estine are unquestionably Eocene. During this 
period the whole of Palestine was peopled by 
forms suited to the warm climate then existing. 
But presently a change came; the Glacial epoch 
fellowed, and drove everything of a tropical 
character off the face of the earth, except in 
the deep gulf of the Jordanic fissure, where a 
tropical clime has never ceased to persist. 
There the strongest of the tropical plants 
maintained their foothold, yet enduring the great 
difference of climate because, first, the intensity 
of cold of the glacial period did not extend so 
far to the south as to kill them off at once; and 
second, because it was of temporary duration ; 
presently it passed away and warmer times re- 
turned, yet never so warm as before for the high- 
lands surrounding, or the country intervening 
between the Gboér and India or Nubia, And here 
isa nut for the development people to crack: 
all these one hundred and thirty-five species 
have kept themselves unspotted from variation, 
during 80 very many centuries, nav, thousands 
of years—who shall say how many?—since the 
Eocene period; while, meantime, all the same 
species, scme in India, all in the heart of Africa, 
have preserved the same inviolate character, 
communication between the two or three groups 
being physically impossible. 





Science. 
Tue power of modern chemistry to convert 

waste matter into valuable substances is well 

shown in the recent case of Lanoline. Sheep's 

wool, in its natural state, contains, besides a 

number of impurities, a considerable amount of 

fat. Indeed, in certain kinds of wool—Austra- 

lian, for instance—the amount of fat is so great 

that its presence may be noticed by simply 

squeezing the wool in the hand, Formerly it 

was the custom to wash the sheep before clip- 

ping the wool ; but this practice resulted in con- 

siderable loss of life among the animals, and 

has hence been given up. The wool is now 

warhed after clipping, in large forms of ap- 
paratus, called Leviathans, in which the cleans- 

ing is effected by means of an alkaline liquid. 

The potash, which is thus extracted from the 

wool, is obtained by evaporating the liquid. The 

fats, however, have heretofore been ted, or, 

at least, in certain cases, used‘as a source for 

heat, or gas. By means of centrifugal machin- 

ery the fats may now be extracted very eom- 

pletely from the waste waters, and already have 

found a number of very valuable applications, 

The crude wool-fat is a soft, disagreeable sub- 

stance of a brown color, and with a disgusting 

goaty odor. It contains about one-quarter of its 

weight of free fat acids, the presence of which 

has heretofore much impeded efforts to utilize 

the fat. The fat also would not saponify with 

either water or alkali, and hence could not be 

used for soap-making ; a fact which also was dis- 

couragiog to investigators. It has been found 

lately, however, that wool-fat can be saponified 

if it is treated with fusing potash, so that an 

important field is opened at once for it, The 

most recent, and by far the most important 
application of wool-fat has been made by 
Jatté Davmetidter, who has succeeded in pro- 
ducing the fat in a pure state. It has been 

found that when in a pure state this fat acts as 
a most admirable base for ointments, and it has 

already achieved a reputation in pharmaceuti- 
cal prastice, The purified wool-fat is called 
Lanoline, and poseesses certain properties 
which make it in some ways superior to vaseline 
and other similar substances, According to 
Professor Liebreich, Lanoline 18 absolutely 

neutral; it does not lose its neutrality in the 

presence of water; it is not saponified by aque- 
ous alkalies ; it will take up 100 times its weight 

of water, forming a mass into which drugs may 

easily be incorporated ; it 1s absorbed easily by 

the skin. In this last property it differs from 

compounds of the vaseline class. Indeed, «it 
may be said thas Lanoline fulfills all the theo- 

retical requirements of an unguent, Another 
remarkabie prorertv p d by L ! ig 

that, with water and a trace of carbonate of 
soda, it forms a milk-white emulsion of great 
durability, which will be of value in the treat- 
ment of the skin, and which also extinguishes 

mercury in an extraordinarily snort time. It 
aiso mixes wito otner fate, and with glycerine, 
forming salves, One would hardly suppose that 
it would be possible to couvert such an unattrac- 
tive substance as wool-fat into cosmetics, cold~ 
cream, and ointment. 
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Farm and Garden. 


The Aoricultural Editor wil be clad to recetve any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information that 
wil make this department more valuable to those 
of our eubsecribers who fret specially witerested.) 


IS OUR LAND WEARING OUT? 


BY A. M. WILLIAMS. 


Tue opinion is very prevalent tbat our soil 18 
wearing out wherever the land is cultivated. 
Mapy years ago the advocates of slavery exten- 
sion claimed there was a necessity for them to 
acquire new territory for the cultivation of cot- 
ton and tobacco because their lands were worn 
out, In many of the states at the present time 
the land is yielding only partial crops, and we 
often read of men who are experimenting to 
learn what can be done to restore fertility to 
lands that are considered worn out, At the 
same time a certain class are deceived by the 
census reports that show that the land culti- 
vated the longest, that of the New England 
States, is at present more productive than at 
any previous period. The reason for this error 
is very plain. Take coro as an example, and it 
is readily admitted that the average product 
per acre now is more than twenty-five years ago. 
At the same time this proves nothing as to the 
average condition of the land of New England. 
When the number of acres caltivated is very 
much diminished, and as much manure now ap- 
plied to the few as formerly to the many, it is 
plain the average yield per acre does not prove 
what is claimed. The fact is the Jand will or 
will not wear out according to the treatment it 
receives. The north of Africa, once famed for 
its three-fold crops, is now only moderately 
fertile, while the svil of Egypt still produces its 
abundant crops. In the first case the crops are 
removed without any return to the soi), and in 
the other case the overflow of the Nile deposits 
on the lands the elements of fertility. A few 
years since it was supposed certain portions of 
the Western States possessed a soil that was in- 
exhaustible. At present it appears different, 
and it seems necessary to restore some of the 
elements carried away by repeated cropping. 
From all the facts we can gather, it appears 
that any soil will wear out unless the necessary 
measures are taken to prevent it. It is not 
alone the crops that are removed that makes 
the soil poor; there is often a washing into the 
streams, and a constant filtering into the earth 
of those very elements the plants need. Every- 
body knows that this fertility can be restored 
where a sufficient quantity of manure can be 
obtained ; but this can be done in only a com- 
paratively few locations, and the question 
arises, What can be done in other places? 
Many will answer, Use fertalizers. But to what 
extent and under what circumstances these can 
be used is still a question. Even if these will 
answer perfectly, is not the supply limited? 
The mineral phosphates appear to be limited to 
a small area, and the supply from animal re- 
mains is small in comparison to the amount 
needed. The supply thus far has been obtained 
mostly from Souch Carolina; but now we learn 
that North Carolina is ready t> furnish a large 
amount. A short time since a bed of marl was 
discovered at Port Byron, N. Y., which is said 
to be rich in phosphates. Thus new deposits 
are coming to hght, and we need not fear for 
the future. All the great rivers are carrying 
coustantly to the sea every element ot fertility 
that we need su much, and yet nothing of this 
will be lost. The marie animals appropriate a 
por'ion of this, and through them a part is 
brought back to us in an improved form, An- 
other portion enters into the formation of rocks 
which, in course of time, will be useful to future 
Keverations, The rocks which form the great 
mountain chains of the continents contain the 
very elements we require, and the nations are 
beginning to learn their value. In England 
mills have been built to grind up the granite 
rocks for agricultural purposes. The granite 
hills of New England abound in potash lime, 
silica, and other elements. An immense mass 
of limestone extends from Albany to Buffalo, 
and thence on to the Western States. Lime and 
Plaster have done much for agriculture in this 
state. The element that is most costly, nitro- 
&en, composes four-fifths of the atmosphere, 
and is inexhaustible. The atmosphere contains 
carbonic acid, and the plants can take the car- 
_ from it directly through their leaves. It 
Pgs Ane that everything reqmiced is abun- 
ane hf onsaae and we only need industry and 
oa setter — It is said that the application 
im bt ements will fail to produce the de- 
of tenhie the soil contains a quantity 
par dificalty. 141 in some form, This is nota 
poor thes is was is difficult to find a soil so 
ceeded; and wa not produce a partial crop when 
re en this is plowed in it is ready 
Produce a larger crop, and thus a sufficient 
amount of vegetable matte be obtained 
make the mineral rT may obtained to 
ilk acting an cee effective. I have tried 
under two crops aga eh Sen 
hp wees custities same season ; and then, by 
xood crops, There 1 ee ea ate tomate 
op teens Gian, a ~ at the present time, a 
G in the Atlantic State 








entirely uncultivated, and the owners are anx- 
ious to know what to do, and bow to do it, to 
make these lands productive. To answer prop- 
erly the questions that are aske d constantly on 
this eubject, we need much observation and ex 
perience ; but, until we get more light on the 
subject, we must continue to apply to the 
every element that appears to increase our crops. 
In England there is an old saying: “Lime 
makes the fathers rich and the sons poor.” The 
reason is plain, If only lime is added and an 
increased crop 18 obtained, the other elements 
are carried away more rapidly, and the soil 
made poor. The other elements carried away 
by the crops should be returned with interest ; 
and then, with proper culture, the land would 
improve from year to year. 


CENTRAL Pax, L. I. 


LIME FOR THE CURCULIO. 


Proressor Forses, of Illinois, in his experi- 
ments with lime as a protection of the plum 
against the curculio, found that showering witL® 
ime-wash diminished the punctures of the in 
sect about one-fifth. As the lime in dust could 
not be well sprinkled over the whole tree, it was 
mixed with water and spplied with a hand en- 
xine. It slightly whitened the leaves. This ex- 
periment was tried many years ago, with even 
fees success. The lime-wash very distinctly 
whitened the foliege. [t was applied to four 
nectarine trees, well set with young fruit, but it 
was of no benefit whatever. The beetles would 
uot thrust their ovipositors through the lime 
coating, but plenty of bare spots were soon 
made on the smooth skin of the young fruit by 
the chafing of the leaves, and by rain and heavy 
dew, and the insects quickly found these spots 
and laid their eggs. None escaped, Paris green 
has proved the most effectual of poisons, though 
only partially so; but notbing so far has equaled 
the jarring on ironplugs. — Country Gentleman. 


GUANO AND ‘FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano.,........888 00@40 00 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
standard Superphosphate.... 37 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 32 00@85 00 
0.8. Phosphate........ Reae ce 29 00@81 00 
Ground Bone...........+-. ° 

Crescent Bone 














Baugh & Bons’ position: 
Tobacco Fertilizer........... 80 
Raw Bone Superphosphate, 

per 2,000 Ibs...........+- yu 
Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 

per 2,000 lbs.......... 25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for Po- 


Warranted Pure Raw Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs ..... 30 00@33 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs.. 26 00@28 
J. M. Pearson’s specialties : 
Empire State Superpnospnate, 
Fine Ground Bone.......... 
Mapes #. and P. G. Go. # Specialties: 
votato Manure. 


Corn es 
Vegetable  .. .ccccccee 
Complete “A” Brand.......... 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. 
A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.... 
Alkaline Phosphate.......... 
Cohcentrated Plant Food.... 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer. ....... coos 
Wheat “ seb wahencenes 
Cees § sacccesssceve 
AA Ammoniated -epeneng 
phate Fertilizer. . 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 
ae Olark & Oo.'> Special- 


Americus sone Superphosphate 

Royai Bone Phosphate. ... . 

Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 

Fisb and Potash...... .... 

Americus Pure Bone Meal. . 

ASHES.—We quote 4@4¢ ‘cents for 
5@514 tor Pearl. 


~ AGRICULTURAL. 


MEDAL MACHINES. 


Best Threshing Outfits, with Horse Powers or Steam 
Threshers, Hay an our Jelebrated Straw Preserving 
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meee, Hay and © Presses, and Spring 
Harrows, Sulky Horse Rakes, Oultivators, Feed 
Mille and Cutters, Feed Steamers, Grain seeders, 


ees Planters, Plows, Plow Sulkies. etc., etc, First 
e atthe Great International Exhibition at Am- 
pas. 24 Holland, over 47 competitors im all parts 


vata! 
WHE 1EELER & MELICK | CO. Alba any, N.Y. 
PAE NATIONAL IRON FENCE co. 


Fencing for Farms, Reselts we Railroads, 
best and cheanest ever past it. IRON. a k na 














Jersey State Fairs, 
Catalogues mailed free Soy applicatio: 
22 Cortl landt t Bt. New York. — 


THO PS N's WATER, 


—- the Fy ~+2 sas aca 
on during the 
= 443 ftir thin toute rygare viva re 
the merits of the m 
mg pe ng OF extenal yoady: 
truth of T thitstatement. Manufactured only by JOHN 
o 
mPSON SONS & CO OO.. TROY. N. ¥, Price % cts. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 
color when 











SCIENTIFIC 

FARMER'S FORCE 
- ~COMBINATION 
ANVIL & VISE, and 
uIT om tare. 
y ~ by 
the was and best. 
Send or catalogue, prices, etc, 


THE FOOS MFG. CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, O. 


7 





; ‘Ap altractive book of 72 pages 
containing illustrations of some 
oF the finest dences in the 


entilating. 
Tee on receipt of 4 
in stamps. 


SMITH & ‘ANTHONY STOVE CO, 
524 54 Union St., - - Boston, Mass, 


ramoanp QUA LES 





AWARDED FIRS 
Ar i meee a ow 
a. a Ra other fine 
ti al fattocrn 
Bealos, a - Seinted | PRO EN 


BEST VALUE for TOUR MONEY. res particulars, addrens 
BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALO, N.Y, 








Send For Price List and Catalogue 
oF 
Gentlemen’s Elegant Light Driving 
Wagons, Carriages, Brewster and Tim- 
kins’ Spring Buggies, made from the 
best material which money and skilled 
labor can produce, Address, 


WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 


Waterieo. N. V. 





ACTIVE & PERMANENT FERTILIZERS, 


BAUGH'S $25 PHOSPHATE 


PURE RAW BONE MEAL, 
pay wt. ay td —— a. . 


Bend for 
or Baca w BON 
TF by 8 


DE i 
TRA BAUGH & SONS, 


Manufacturers & Importers, 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. 8. A. 


Original Manufacturers 


or RAW BONE 
SUPER PHOSPHATE. 














STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


hozphate of Lime. 
Paneune be BONE, BO rt boat MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
New vom bee ge! _ Front Street. 


NI. 
Pe aR. Farmers = por: are invited to send for 


| CURE FITS! 


Tsay cure! =< — =e. monty ~ ote op home fora A. 
ow = — Sion retui cure. I have 
ade the disease of FITS, TEP PMLEPSY ex or nan ada SICKNESS, a 
ifelone stady. I warrant my remedy tocure the wae ease Be 
use others have failed is no vomey for not pow receiving a care. 
Bend ms onne for & trenthe and a*Free Bottle of my iefallibie 
ve Express and Post Office, It costs you fora 
wal, ~e 9 I wi cure you. 
ae, DK, H, G. ROOT, 183 Peart 8t,, New York. 


| Compacenoy, 


without poms -svorvenan, ° a 








Reci and 
notes how to 





etc. 
4 48 fect is not 
merely to reduce the emenat ‘ot fat, bat t by affecting 
D. te or poor, can obtain his 
a Gratin, by eeties six cents to ooves tage, 
USSELL, Ksq.. Wobur a 

Store Street, Bedford-=q., London, "Eng? 


| OPUMEsnisesnenet 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We can supply Files or Binders for Taz Inpz- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “Tur 
LNDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one doilar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 


twante-fiye nents carh =«6(‘The nene! oman te OT 10 























THE AMERICAN Data SALT CO., L°D, SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
: SYRACUSE. N. ¥- 


Bal. m ah of the 0 Ee el in the soupsengite outize 


. . A Rg, Sec’: ve SYRAQUBE, N. Y. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the foliowing named fine Steel Engrav- 
inves and the following Publications, which wil! be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 
ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie. Size 

of Sheet, 2x26........... coceee 82 00 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘and ‘attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H 

Ritohie, the Enwraver.. 20 06 
THE AUTHORS OF THE ‘UNITED STATES 

Sine, 2x40... .......-. cccccccccccccccce 8 CO 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, “pgned by A. H. 


EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 16x20... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 


Bime, 1GXBO,.......cc0eeeceeees eecceesveccccccscoces 10 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Bixe, 16290.......0000- 100 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20...... ......0055 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Oloth 
360 pages, Price.. evcrecccoseces 60 
The “PICTURE AND THE “MEN” Bound in 


Cloth, 16 








THE INDEPENDENT, 


Che 


Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 








PAYABLE IN ADVANOE. 
4 Numbers (Dostame TreS).......+.00.eeee sseeee 88 OO 
(9 mos.) (Dostawe LPOO....0.-e000e+ BBS 
os . (6 mos,) ecccseresrscccess SO 
17 e (4 mos.) * * ecccccccvccceses A GD 
13 @ mos,), eecececccccccece «6 9B 
a © (i month), a eee 
2 q (2 weeks), _ 20 
1 Number (1 week), a 0 
One subscription two Yoars............csceeseeees oo 
Two subscriptions, one year each,in one te 
Three subscriptions, one year “each, in one re- 
One subsoription three ‘Years, heotssua eecesecece eee : oo 
Four subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
BUNNORIIID A os cc ccsnnce: soccsoens oes secbescbasoceteas 8 60 


One subscription four years. . 





One subscription five years,..... 
Avy number over five at the same rate, invarl. 

ably with one remittance, 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universe 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSORIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB. 
SORIPTION AGENTS OB POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of THe INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn ite value, we offers month's subscription as a 
“Trial Trip," for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

will be stoppea at the enaagys the 
for which payment te made, 
Sample Copies Free upon Application. 


Ga” Make all remittances payable to the order cf Tue 
INDEPENDENT. 

"Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possibile. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ina Rxcistznep Lerrzer. The pres. 
ent registration system is absol 

tion onainet Lonses, Dy i anda L - 4 
obliged to rewister 1 
anand by costal Seen at risk of the 


ao ennee advance. on the subseription buoks without 


wasn aig as Sac 


4 to 
te the sipiration te that no loss numbers may 


cr ROR ta ee AsO 

ow. ticket attach the 5 or zal 

a ees nage hes 
BA 


& OO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
mdop to Tecei ve wabsoriptions 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York Oty. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1886. 


THE INDEPEN DENT's special Clubb'ne List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it, Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for ove or more papers or Magazines 
in connection with Tux INDRPENDENT, can save a 

hand tage of money by ordering 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EAOH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 800 lines to Vb hes oa 
Grdinary 4 isvertieomente, tr 
eee =e 


ie (iis eeceee oe 


P.-0. Bex 2787, 
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“There is no gain so certain as saving 
“what you have.” Why then destroy val- 
uable garments by using common and im- 
pure soaps upon them? Prof. Genth, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, says: “I find 
“the Ivory to be a very superior soap. It 
“gives a fine lather, and it can safely be 
“used upon any fabric.” 


, yh frooven+nl 
aR Base Batt L 


Foot Batt 
ACROSSE. POL 
* BORING GLOVE & SPORTING # 
GOOUS OF LVERY DESCRIPTION { 
SENC 2Z2CT STAMP FOR Itt CATALOGUE 


ST EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Geld of International 
Inventions Exhi alse Grand Gold 
ar | the Society of Arts for 
66 Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDFD HICHEST PRIZE and 














PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


STANDARD 
on ooL 
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Burt’s Shoes. 


BEND TO 


E. C. BURT & CO., 


97 FULTON St., Brooxiyn. N.Y. 

forue and Pricelist’ Geote 
an 

forwarded by mail or 4x- 


press. re 
will Feceive 
prompt 





ease mention 
THe InpErenD 
ENT. 


Victor Tricycles 


ON INSTALLMENTS. 
$50 CASH and 675 at 410 PFXH MONTH. 
“eod References Required. 
will eat, you will + yh wilt on oat, you 















rise Almere: eaddled nothing telogue 
OVERMAN WHEEL COMPANY, 





AOL Colembue Avenue, - + BONTON 
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ated Toilet Paper” is use 
fulin the treatment of Ana 
‘iseases, allayi 
tching, is a remedy easily 
yinoing of ils merils. 


F,. M. Jounsox, M.D. 
July 1et., 1886. 


RATED 


81 Somerset St., 
Boston, Mase. 
A. P. W. Parser Co. 


* Pour: Medi- pater oe 


cident te the o onein 
a cause 


ng the intens ke 
rom 
and areipe. with 
Members B ills. 
Special Express contracts now enable us to 


Deliver One Dozen 1,000 Sheet Rolls 


and NICKEL FixTuRs, anywhere in the United States 
accessibie ny Kxpress, on receipt of $1.00, or we oan 
forward, as neretotore, Two Kolls and Nickel Fixture 
for #1.0", cnarges prepaia. 


trial is con- 
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MEDICATED PAPER. 


Our Specially prepared paper for the use of sufferers from Hemorrhoids is heavily 
charged with Ointment, and has the indorsement of physicians, in that the regular appli- 


sation of recognized 


the use of ointment in the usua: manner. 


remedies is accomplished through ab 





of the Yy attending 
The Itching type of this disease quickly yields 


tO its influence, and its remarkable success js unquestionably due to the use of paper asa 
vehicle for the remedy. 


Pocket Packet. 


Price per Roll of 1OOO Sheets securely 
wrapped in Tin Foil. 5 


Delivered Free, 


4 
me 
tid 





Ten Packets and neat Pocket Case..$1.00 
Two 1000-Sheet Rolls, and Nickel 
Fixtures 


anywhere in the United States, on receipt of price. Address, 








STERSB 
STEEL PENS. 


Sale 
all 


ROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 180, 333, 161, 
Warehouse: 26 John Street. New York, 





Length, 10 1-2 feet; 


CUT OF ALL LANCEWOOD FLY RO 
eight. 8 ounces. Price, Nickel Plated Trim, $4.00. 




















SAME STYLE *RoD FOR BASS, TO WEIGH 12 OUNCES, AT SAME PRICE 
- — —f, i =— I i lel i) a 
tp eae by 4 Pe asso’ I _ = 
Cc A. = = Lh s 
— | — fh. A. 
7, new Illustrated Coniot 


TH ost 
_ All go rues A. SROSB, Th gives Aon or money will be refunded. 


ue of PS Reels, Lines, Hooks, Flies. and Angler's Supplies, send to 
ng Rod Manufacturer, P re Co., Vt. 
Mention this paper. 








RACINE HARDWARE MW’FG COMPANY, Racine, Wisc. 











Leckpert, N.Y. 
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PUMPS, PUMPS PUMPS. —- BRASS BEADSTEALS, 

Lat aia prevente scratching and ren: 

D pes 
et fits ie omega ty aban iearustic. novel- 
ly and. Win Fire-ir FI 

Wee for fale and “state and , all rinds ot Dre 
copt Field's Pumps Manufactured by 

Field’s Ferce-Pump Co., W.T. Merserean & Co. 


321 Broadway. 








t ataivge ce sent. 








a0.1 suit | TENNIS AND BASE BALL GOODS. 
Terry, 98 The Franklin Expert 
Plush, 68 
8 8. Cc. 
& Co. HEH Price Each, $5.50. 
Bester. ngkae. Agel Fiat — 
Mase. noone euarnery. 3 4 — Glover, nomctal 





t.. 
Ww. & B.DOUCLA S, | eriestons’s Si ih le 
ames. Covers printed ip 15 colors, sent by mail for 
er > Own, 1886 Tennis Rules, Free. 
= e ° PECK & SN YDER, 
@ Joho Bt., ow York, and 130 NASSAU S8T.. N. Y. 
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6, Street Washers, 
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Beware of Imitations. 
Mentholett the true Ji Headache Cure. tn 


pes ne See how 
= fr ages ean now be hast tn Drug Stores for i. 


qotiele . v5 
Dundas Dick & Co., 112 White Street, N. ¥.—By 10c, 


_ Buy only the Genuine. 
LeBOSQUET 








Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Bend for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


—_ ae Se..S BROS.. 76 os be a Boston. 


BABCOCK 
FIRE 


EXTINGUISHER, = 


) Prompt, Powerful, 
Ready, Reliable. 
‘* A Sentinel that Never Sleeps.” 


Ths improved Babcock is guaranteed to remain in 
diti for i ediate service for an indefinite 

period of time, and can be put in operation by any in- 
experienced perscn in an instant. Throws its stream 
of gasend water twenty-five feet high and thirty- , 
five feet distant, and is capable of controlling any or- 
dinary fire if brought into active service within ten 
minutes of its discovery. {tt wil) put out all incipient 
fires, and without drenching goods, furniture, ceil- 
ings, etc. 

Throwing a compound as harmless as water, it will 
concentrate upon the fire five times the quantity of 
carbonic acid gas that can be applied in any other 
way--thus instantly extinguishing the most furious 
flames of Tar, Coal Oil, Camphene, Denzole, Tur- 
pentine, Alcohol, etc., etc. 


Read what Mark Twain says. 


Extract from a lette: to a friend, dated March 18th, 
1886: 


“ We have had a fire in the billiard-reom thie morn- 
ing. The Babcock Extinguisher saved the house 
fron destruction—a service which it has readered us 
four times since we lived in Har‘ford. Be sure and 
send me s box of ammunition for the extinguisher 
right away.” 








8. L. CLEMENS (Mark Twein.) 





Send for Circular to 


8. F. HAYWARD & CO., 


General Eastern Agents. 


_407_BROADWAY_NEW YORK. 


“Our constant aim is to make them the Finest 
in the World.” 


ASK YOUR GROGER FOR 





A OUR 


TRADE MARK 
Kya M 


pet 


4 
Tes cf 





AND BONELESS BACON. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWING OUR PATENTED TRADE- 
MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL ATTACHED TO THE 
STARING, AND THE STRIPED CANVAS, AS 
1” THE CUTS, 


Aittle higher in price, but of unrivalled quality 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 
Many improvements 


SPRIN UE SENT FREE. kd 
@ nn i“ PE id 
Sinuntnesarion Company, 7 


arren ah New Vork: 


















